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b REF A C E · 
97. 51 ee | 
An ESS AV on MILTON's Usz and 
IMITATION of the MoDERNS in his 


PARADISE LOST. 


T Firſt publiſhed in the Year MDCCL. } 


T is now more than half a century ſince the PAR A- 

bis Los having broke through the clouds with 
which the unpopularity of the author, for a time, 
obſcured it, has attracted the general admiration of 
mankind ; who have endeavoured to compenſate the 
error of their firſt neglect, by laviſh praiſes and bound- 
leſs veneration. There ſeems to have ariſen a conteſt, 
among men of genius and literarure, who ſhould moſt 


lt is to be hoped, nay. it is expeed, that the elegant and 
* nervous writer, whoſe judicious ſentiments, and inimitable ſtile 
points out the author of Lavder's Preface and Poſtſcript, will no 
* longer allow one to plume himſelf with his feathers, who appears 
* ſo little to have deſerved his aſſiſtance; an aſſiſtance which I am 
* perſuaded would never have been communicated, had there been 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of thoſe ſacts which 1 have been the inſtru- 
ment of conveying to the world in theſe ſheets.” Mili vindi- 
cated from the charge of plagiariſm brought againſt him by Mr, Lauder, 
and Lauder himſelf convicted of ſeveral forgeries and groſs impoſitions on 
the publick. By Jom Douglas, M. A. Rector of Eaton Conſtantine, 


Salop, Bvo. 1751, p. 77- 
Vor. VIII. B 


aue 
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adyance its honour, or beſt diſtinguiſn its beauties. 
Some have reviſed editions, others have publiſhed 
commentaries, and all have endeavoured to make 
their particular ſtudies, in ſome degree, ſubſervient to 
this general emulation. 

Among the inquiries to which this ardour of criticiſm 
has naturally given occaſion, none is more obſcure in 
itſelf, or more worthy, of rational curioſity, than a 
retroſpection of the progreſs of this mighty genius, 
in the conſtruction of his work; a view of the fabrick 
gradually riſing, perhaps from ſinall beginnings, till 
its foundation bibs in the centre, and its turrets ſparkle 
in the ſkies; to trace back the ſtructure, through all 
its varieties, to the ſimplicity of its firſt plan; to find 
what was firſt projected, whence the ſcheme was taken, 
how it was improved, by what aſſiſtance it was exe- 
cuted, and from what ſtores the materials were collected, 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries of na- 
ture, or demoliſhed other buildings to embelliſh his own. 
This inquiry has been, indeed, not wholly neglected, 
nor, perhaps, proſecuted with the care and diligence 
that it deſerves. Several criticks have offered their con- 
jectures; but none have much endeavoured to enforce 
or afcertain them. MR. VoLTairt tells us, without 
proof, that the firſt hint of Pax AbIsE Losr was taken 
from a farce called Ab amo, written by a player; + Dx. 
Prakcx, that it was derived from an Italian tragedy, 


Eſſay upon the Civil Wars of France, and alſo upon the Epick 
Poetry of the European Nations, from Homer down to Milton, 
8vo. 1727, p. 103. E. 


I + Preface to a Review of the Text of the Twelve Books of 
- Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, in which the chief of Dr, Bentley's Emen- 

dations are conſidered, 8yo, 1733. E. 
called 


MILTON*s PARADISE/LOST. 3 


called: Fi. Pax abiso Pero; and“ Ma. Prex, that it 
was borrowed from à wild romance. Any of theſe 
conjectures may poſſibly be true, but, as they ſtand 
without ſufficient proof, it muſt be granted, likewiſe, 
that they may all poſtibly be falſe; atleaſt they cannot 
preclude any other opinion, which. without argument 
has the ſame claim to credit, and may perhaps be 
ſhewn, by reſiſtleſs evidence, to be better founded. 

It is related, by Ready and uncontroverted tradition, 
that the Paravise LosT was at firſt a Txacepy, and, 
therefore, amongſt tragedies, the firſt hint is properly 
to be ſought. In a manuſcript, publiſhed from Mix- 
rox's own hand, among a great number of ſubjects 
for tragedy, is Abau UNPARADISED, Or ADAM IN 
Exil; and this, therefore, may be juſtly ſuppoſed 
the embryo of this great poem. As it is obſervable, 
that all theſe ſubjects had been treated by others, the 
manuſcript can be ſuppoſed nothing more, than a 
memorial or catalogue of plays, which, for ſome rea- 
ſon, the writer thought worthy of his attention. When, 
therefore, I had obſerved, that Apam in ExILE was 
named amongſt them, I doubted not but, in finding the 
original of that tragedy, I ſhould diſcloſe the genuine 
ſource of PARADISE Losr. Nor was my expectation 
diſappointed, for, having procured the Abauus EXUL 
of GRorius, I found, or imagined myſelf to find, the 
firſt draught, the pRIMA STAMINA of this wonderful 
poem. 

Having thus traced the oRIGINAL of this work, I 
was .naturally induced to continue my ſearch to the 
COLLATERAL RELATIONS, Which it might be ſuppoſed 


* New Memoir of Mr. John Milton. By — Peck, . 
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to have contracted, in its progreſs to MATURITY :/ and 
having, at leaſt, perſuaded my own judgment that the 
ſearch has not been intirely ineffectual, I now lay the 
reſult of my labours before the publick; with full con- 
viction, that in queſtions of this kind, the world can- 
not be MISTAKEN, at leaſt cannot long continue in 
error. r 264 
I cannot avoid acknowledging the cannour of the 
author of that excellent monthly book, the GenTiz- 
Man's MacaziNe, in giving admiſſion to the ſpeci- 
mens in favour of this argument; and his 1MpARTI1- 
ALITY in as freely inſerting the ſeveral anſwers. 1 
ſhall here ſubjoin ſome exTRACTS from the xvüth vo- 
jume of this work, which I think ſuitable to my pur- 
poſe. To which I have added, in order to obviate 
every pretence for cavil, a L1sT of the authors quoted 
in the following Essay, with their reſpective. paTEs, 
in compariſon with the DATE of Parabisst Lost. 


re. 
inn this Eſſay was almoſt finiſhed, the ſplen- 


did Edition of Paravrsz Lost, fo long pro- 
miſed by the reverend Dr. Newton, fell into my hands; 
of which I had, however, ſo little uſe, that as it would 
be injuſtice to cenſure, it would be flattery to com- 
mend it: and I ſhould have totally forborn the men- 
tion of a book that I have not read, had not one 
paſſage, at the concluſion of the life of Mito, 
excited in me too much pity and indignation to be 
ſuppreſſed in ſilence. | | 

Deborah, MiLrox's youngeſt daughter,” ſays 
the Editor, “ was married to Mr. Abraham Clarke, 
« a weaver, 


POSTSCRIPT. q 
* à weaver, in Spitalfields, and died in Auguſt 1727, 
« in the 56th year of her age. She had ten children. 
« Elizabeth, the ' youngeſt, was married to Mr. 
« Thomas Foſter, a weaver, in Spitalfields, and had 
« ſeven children, who are all dead; and ſhe herſelf 
« is aged about ty, and weak: and infirm. She 
_ « ſeemeth to be a good plain ſenſible woman, and has 
confirmed ſeveral particulars related above, and 
* informed me of ſome others, which ſhe had often 
« heard from her mother.” Theſe the Doctor enu- 
merates, and then adds, * In all probability Mir- 
« Ton's whole family will be extinct with hery and he 
* can live only in his writings. And ſuch is the caprice 
* of fortune, this grand-daughter of a man, who will 
« be an everlaſting glory to the nation, has now for 
* ſome years, with her huſband, kept a little chand- 
er's or -grocer's ſhop, for their ſubſiſtence, lately 
© at the lower Holloway, in the road between High- 
« gate and London, and at preſent in Cock-lane, 
« not far from Shoreditch church.“ 
That this relation is true cannot be queſtioned : 
but, ſurely, the honour of letters, the dignity of ſa- 
cred poetry, the ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, and the 
glory of human nature, require—that it ſhould be 
true no longer.—In an age, in which ſtatues are 
erected to the honour of this great writer, in which 
his effigy has been diffuſed on medals, and his work 
propagated by tranſlations, and illuſtrated by com- 
mentaries; 1n an age, which amidft all its vices, and 
all its follies, has not become infamous for want of 
charity : 1t may be, ſurely, allowed to hope, that the 
living remains of Mi.Tox will be no longer ſuffered 
to languiſh in diſtreſs, It is yet in the power of a 
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great people, to reward the poet whoſe name they 
boaſt, and from their alliance to whoſe genius, they 
claim ſome kind of ſuperiority to every other nation 
of the earth; that poet, whoſe works may poſſibly be 
read when every other monument of Britiſh greatneſs 
ſhall be obliterated ; to reward him—not with pictures, 
or with medals, which, if he ſees, he ſees with con- 
tempt, but with tokens of gratitude, which he, per- 
haps, may even now conſider as not unworthy the 
regard of an immortal ſpirit. And ſurely, to thoſe, 
who refuſe their names to no other ſcheme of expence, 
it will not be unwelcome, that a SUBSCRIPTION is 
propoſed, for relieving, in the languor of age, the 
pains of diſeaſe, and the contempt of poverty, the 
grand-daughter of the author of PARADISE Lost. 
Nor can it be queſtioned, that if I, who have been 
marked out as the Zoitus of MiLTox, think this 
regard due to his poſterity, the deſign will be warmly 
ſeconded by thoſe, whoſe lives have been employed, 
in diſcovering his excellencies, and extending his re- 
putation. 


Subſcriptions 
For the Relief of 
Mrs. ELIZABETH FosTER, 
Grand-daughter to Joun MILTox, 
| are taken in by 
Mr. Dodſley, in Pall-Mall; 
Meſſrs. Cox and Collings, under the Royal Exchange; 
Mr. Cave, at St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell; and, 
Meſſrs. Payne and Bouquet, in Pater-noſter-Row, 


A LET- 


LIE N 'T E R 


TO THE. 


ee Mz. DOUGLAS, 


OCCASIONED 


By his VIX DIcATION of MILTON. 


To which are fubjoined, 
Several curious original LzTTERs from the Authors of the Uxz- 


ver3al HIs rox, Mr. Alxswokru, Mr. Mact auzix, &c. 


By WILLIAM LAUDER, A. M. 


Quem penitet peccaſſe pane eff innocens. SENECA. 
Corpora magnanimo ſaris eff profiraſſe Leoni, 
Pugna faum finem, quam facet hyſtis, haber. Ovip. 
Pretuli Clementiam 
Juris Rigori. GOT Adamus Exſul. 


Firſt printed in the Year MDCCLr, 


( 
«c 
(1 
* 


T 
T 
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Of this pamphlet Mr. Lauder * tae following account: 
An ingenious gentleman (for whole amazing abilities I had con- 
ceived the higheſt veneration, and in whoſe candour and friend- 
ſhip I repoſed the moſt implicit and unlimited confidence) ad- 
viſed me to make an unreſerved diſcloſure of all the lines I had 
interpolated againſt Milton, with this view, chiefly, that no 
future criticks might ever have an opportunity of valuing them- 
ſelves upon ſmall diſcoveries of a few lines, which-would ſerve 
to revive my error, and keep the controverſy eternally alive. 

“ With this expedient I then chearfully complied, when that 
gentleman wrote for me the letter that was publiſhed in my 
name to Mr. Douglas, in which he committed one error that 
proved fatal to me, and at the ſame time injurious to the publick. 
For, in place of acknowledging that ſuch and ſuch particular 
paſſages only were interpolared, he gave up the whole Eſſay 
againſt Milton as deluſion and miſrepreſentation, and thereby 
impoſed” more grievouſly on the publick than I had done, and 
that too in terms much more ſubmiſſive and abject than the na- 
ture of the offence required, 

Though this letter, in many reſpects, contained not my ſen - 
tirnents, as plainly appears from the contradictory Poſtſcript 
ſubjoined to it: yet ſuch was my infatuation at that time, and 
implicit confidence in my friend, that I ſuffered it to be printed 
in my name, though I was previouſly informed by one of the 
greateſt men of the age of its hurtful tendency, which I have 
fince ſully experienced to my coſt. | | 
That the gentleman meant to ſerve me, and was really of 
opinion that the method he propoſed might probably prove ef- 
fectual for reſcuing me from the odium of the publick, and in 
ſome meaſure reſtoring my character to the honour it had loſt, 
[ was then diſpoſed to believe. His repeated acts of friendſhip 
to me on former occaſions, in conjunction with a reputation uni- 
verſally eſtabliſhed for candour and integrity, left me little 
room to doubt it: though it is certainly a moſt prepoſterous 
method for a criminal, in order to obtain pardon for one act of 
felony, to conſeſs himſelf guilty of a thouſand. However, I 
cannot but condemn myſelf” tor placing ſo implicit a confidence 
in the judgment of any man, how great or good ſoever, as to 
ſuffer his wiſtak+s to be given to the publick as my opinion.“ 


King Charles vindicat from the charge rf jlagiariſn,, brought 
againſt him by Milton, and Miit:n himſef conviged of forgery and a 


gr9ſs impoſttion on the publick, 8 yo. 1754. P. 3. E. 


ro rur 
Reverend Ms. DOUGLA 8. 


SIR, 


ANDO UR and tenderneſs are in any relation, 
and on all occaſions, eminently amiable; but when 
they are found in an adverſary, and found ſo preva- 
lent as to over-power that zeal which his cauſe ex- 
cites, and that heat which naturally increaſes in the 

roſecution of argument, and which may be in a great 
meaſure juſtified by the love of truth, they certainly 
appear with particular advantages ; and it is impoſ- 
{ible not to envy thoſe who poſſeſs the friendſhip of 
him, whom it is even ſome degree of good fortune 
to have known as an enemy. 

I will not fo far diſſemble my weakneſs, or my fault, 
as not to confeſs that my with was to have paſſed un- 
detected ; bur fince it has been my fortune to fail in 
my original deſign, to have the ſuppoſititious paſſages 
which I have inſerted in my quotations made known 
to the world, and the ſhade which began to gather 
on the ſplendour of Milton totally diſperſed, I can- 
not but count it an elevation of my pain, that I have 
been defeated by a man who knows how to uſe advan- 


tages 


' 
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tages with ſo much moderation, and can enjoy the ho- 
Hour of conqueſt without the inſolence of triumph. 
It was one of the maxims of the Spartans, not 
to preſs upon a flying army, and therefore their 
enemies were always ready to quit the field, becauſe 
they knew the danger was only in oppoſing. The 
civility with which you have thought proper to treat 
me, when you had inconteſtable ſuperiority, has in- 
clined me to make your victory complete, without 
any further ſtruggle, and not only publickly to acknow- 
ledge the truth of the charge which you have hitherto 
advanced, but to confeſs, without the leaſt diſſimu- 
lation, ſubterfuge, or concealment, every other in- 
terpolation I have made in thoſe authors, which you 
have not yet had opportunity to examine. | 
On the ſincerity and punctuality of this confeſſion, 
J am willing to depend for all the future regard of 
mankind, and cannot but indulge ſome hopes, that 
they whom my offence has alienated from me, may 
by this inſtance of ingenuity and repentance, be pro- 
pitiated and reconciled. Whatever be the event, I 
ſhall at leaſt have done all that can be done in repa- 
ration of my former injuries to Milton, to truth, and 
to mankind, and entreat that thoſe who ſhall continue 
implacable, will examine their own hearts, whether 
they have not committed equal crimes without equal 
-proofs of ſorrow, or equal acts of atonement “. 


The interpolations are diſtinguiſhed by Halict characters, 


PASSAGES 


REVEREND MR. DOUGLAS. 11 
Pass EG interpolated in Maszwius. 


The word pandemonium in che marginal notes of 
Book J. Eſſay, page 10. 


Crrarion VI. Effay, ple . | 


Adnuit ipſa dolo, malumque (heu! longa dolendi 
Materies! & triſte nefas I) veſana momordit 


Tanti ignara mali. Mora nulla, ſolutus Avernus 
Exſpuit infandas acies; fractumque remugit 
Divulſa compage ſolum. Nabathæa receptum 
Regna dedere ſonum, Pharioque in littore Nereus 
Territus erubuit: ſimul adgemuere dolentes 
Heſperiæ valles, Libyæque calentis arenæ 

Exarſere procul. Stupefacta Lycaonis urſa 
Conſtitit, & pavido riguit glacialis in axe: 

Omnis cardinibus ſubmotus inhorruit orbis; 

Angeli hoc efficiunt, celeftia juſſa ſecuti. 


Citation VII. Eſſay, page 41. 


Illa quidem fugiens, ſparſis per terga capillis, 

Ora rigat lacrimis, & cœlum queſtibus implet: 
Talia voce rogans. Magni Deus arbiter orbis! 
Qui rerum momenta tenes, ſoluſque futuri 
Præſcius, elapſique memor: quem terra potentem 
Imperio, ccelique tremunt; quem dite ſuperbus 
Horreſcit Phlegethon, pavidoque furore veretur ; 
En! Styge crudeli premimur. Laxantur hiatus 
Tartarei, diruſque ſolo dominatur Avernus, 
Inſernique canes populantur cuncta creata, 


Et manes violant ſuperos: diſcrimina rerum 
5 Suſtulit 


' 
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Suſtulit Antitheus, diyumque oppreſſit honorem. 
Reſpice Sarcotheam: nimis, heu! decepta momordit 


Infauſtas epulas, noſque omnes prodidit hoſti, - - * 
Crrarrox VIII. Eſſay, page 42, the whole paſſage. 


Quadrupedi pu pnat quadrupes, volucrique voluerit; ; 
Et piſcis cum piſce ferox hoſtilibus armis 

Prælia ſæva gerit: jam priſtina pabula ſpernunt, 
Jam tondere piget viridantes gramine campos: 
Alterum & allerius vivunt animalia letho: 

Priſca ner in gentem humanam reverentia durat ; 
Sed fagiunt, vel ſi ſteterant fera bella minantur 
Froeule truci, torvoſque cculos jaculantur in illam. 


Crration IX. Eſſay, page 43. 


Vatlibus antiquis numerantur lumine caſſis, 
Tireſias, Pbineus, Thamyriſque, & magnus Homerus. 


The above paſſage ſtands thus in Maſenius, in one 


Ine. 


Tireſias cœcus, Thamyriſque, & Daphnis, Homerus, 


N. B. Fhe verſe now cited is in Maſeniuss Poems, 
but not in the Sarcotis. 


Cirariow X. Eſſay, page 46. 


In medio, turmas inter provectus ovantes 
Cernitur Antitheus, reliquis hic altior unus 
Eminet, & circum vulgus deſpectat inane: 
Frons nebulis obſcura latet, torvumque furorem 


Diſſimulat, fidz tectus velamine noctis ; 
Perſimilis 


REVEREND MR. DOUGLAS, 13 


Perſimilis turri præcelſæ, aut montibus * 3 
Antiqua tedro, nudatæ . Bonore. 


1 ie polated in Grate 


* : 
* 


| Crrarion 1. Eft, page 55. 


Sacri tonantis hoſtis, exſul patriæ * 
Ccœleſtis adſum; tartari triſtem ſpecum 
Fugiens, & atram noctis æternæ plagam. 

Hac ſpe, quod unum maximum fagio malum, 
Superos videbo. Fallor ? an certẽ meo 
Concuſſa tellus tota trepidat pondere ? 

Quid dico? Tellus ? Orcus & pedibus tremit. 


C1TATION II. Eſſay, page 58, the whole paſſage. 
| Nam, me judice, 
Regnare dignum eft ambitu, etft in Tartaro : 
Alto preſſe Tartaro fiquidem juvat, © 
Celis quam in ipfis ſervi obire munia, | 


CITATION IV. Eſfay, page 61, the Rok paige 
Innominata queque nominibus ſuis, 4 


Libet vocare propriis vocabulis. 


Crrariox V. Eſſay, page 63. 


Terreſtris orbis rector! & princeps freti ! 
Cali ſoligue ſoboles ; etherium genus ! 
Adame ! dextram liceat amplecti tuam ! 


Crrariox VI. Eſſay, ibid. 


Quod illud animal, tramite obliquo means, 


Ad me volutum flexili ſerpit via ? 
Sibila 
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Sibila retorquet ora ſetoſum caput 
Trifidamque linguam vibrat: oculi ardent 4 
Carbunculorum 2 certantes rubrd. 


CITATION VII. Eſſay, page 65, the whole paſſage, 


m —— Nata deo atque homine ſata ! 
Regina mundi e interitus inſcia . 4 
Cunctis colenda ! — 


CiTaTION VIII. Ey page 66, the whole paſſage, 


Rationis etenim omnino paritas exigit, 
Ego bruta quando beſtia evaſi loquens ; 
Ex homine, qualis ante, te fieri Deam. 


Crrarrox IX. Eſſay, ibid, 


Per ſanta thalami ſacra, per jus nominis 
Quodcumque noſtri: five me natam vocas, 
Ex te creatam ; ſive communi patre 

Ortam, ſororem ; ſive potius conjugem : 
Caſſam, oro, dulci luminis jubare tut 

Ne me relinquas : nunc tuo auxilio eſt opus, 
Cum verſa ſors eſt Unicum lapſæ mihi 
Firmamen, unam ſpem gravi adflictæ malo, 
Te mihi reſerva, dum licet: mortalium 

Ne tota ſoboles pereat unius nece: 

Tibi nam relia, qua petam ? aut ævum exigam ? 


Citation X. Eſſay, page 67, the whole paſſage. 


Tu namque ſoli numini contrarius, 
Minus es necivus; aft ego nocentior, 


(Adeoque 
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( Adeoque miſera magis, quippe miſariæ comes & 
Origoque ſcolus et lurida mater male a W 
Deumque en W vir Ae 
Crrærio XI. "Eflays 1 che whole paſſge. 
Quod comedb, Þord, Fig, diris WM a 


X — 


Trerottn in Ramſay. e 
Ctrariox VI. Effay, page 88. 


O judex ! nova me facies inopinaque terret ; 
Me maculæ turpes, nudzque i in corpore fordes, 
Et cruciant duris exercita pectora poenis : 

Me ferus horror agit. Mihi non vernantia prata, 
Non vitrei fontes, cceli non aurea templa, 

Nec ſunt grata mihi ſub utroque jacentia ſole: 
Judicis ora Dei fic terrent, lancinat ægru mn 
Sic pectus mihi noxa. O fi mt abrumpere vitam, 
Et detur pœnam quovis evadere letho | 
Ipſa parens utinam mihi tellus ima dehifcat ! 
Ad piceas trudarque umbras, atque infera regna! 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam ! 
Montibus aut premar injectis, ccœlique ruin ! - 
Ante tuos vultus, tua quam flammantiaque ora 
Suſpiciam, caput objectem & cceleſtibus armis ! 


| Interpolations in Stapborſtius. 
CiraTion III. Eſſay, page 104. 


Fœdus in humanis fragili quod ſanctius ævo 
Firmius & melius, quod magnificentius, ac quam 


Conjugii, ſponſi ſponſæque jugalia ſacra 
| | Auſpice 
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Auſpice te, fugiens alieni ſubeuba lei, 
Dira libido hominum tota de gente repulſa eft : 
Ac tautum gregibus pecudum ratione carentum 
Imperat, & fine lege tori furibunda vagatur. 
Auſpice te, quam jura probant, reftumque, piumque, 
Filius atque pater, fraterque innotuit; & quot 
Vincula vicini ſociarunt ſanguinis, a te 

Nominibus digictre ſuam diſtinguere gentem. 


CITATION VI. Eſſay, page 109. 


Cœleſtes animæ ! ſublimia templa tenentes 
Laudibus adcumulate deum ſuper omnia magnum "aa 
Tu quoque nunc animi vis tota ac maxuma noſtri ! 
Tota tui in Domini grates diſſolvere laudes! 
Aurord redeunte novd, redeuntibus umbris. | 
Immenſum ! auguſtum! verum! inſcrutabile numen/! 
Summe Deus! ſoboleſque Dei! conſorſque duorum, 
Spiritus! æternas retines, bone rector! habenas, 
Per mare, per terras, cœloſque, atque unus Jhoya 
Exiſtens, celebrabo tuas, memorique ſonabo 
Organico plectro laudes. Te pectore amabo, 

Te primum, & medium, & ſummum, ſed fine carentem, 
O miris mirande modis ! ter maxime rerum 
Colluſtrat terras dum lumine Titan Eoo ! 


Interpolation in Fux. Eſſay, page 116, 


Tu Pſychephone 
Hypocriſis eſto, hoc ſub Franciſci pallio. 
Tu Thanate, Martyromaſtix re & nomine ſies. 


Altered 
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Altered thus, | 
Tu Pſychephone ! 
Hypocriſis eſto ; hoc ſub Franciſci pallio, 
Duo tutd tecti ſeſe eredunt emori. 


Interpolation in Puintianus. Eſſay, page 117. 


Mic. Cur huc procaci veneris curſu refer? 
Manere ſi quis in ſua poteſt domo, 
Habitare numquam curet alienas domos. 

Luc. Quis non, relicta Tartari nigri domo, 

| Veniret ? Illic ſumma tenebrarum lues, 
Ubi pedor ingens redolet extremum ſitum. 
Hic autem amcena regna, & dulcis quies; 
Ubi ſerenus ridet æternùm dies. | 
Mutare facile“ eſt pondus immenſum levi, 
Summos dolores maximiſque gaudiis. 
Interpolation in Beza. Eſſay, page 119. 

Stygemque teſtor, & profunda Tartari, 

Niſi impediret livor, & queis proſequor 

Odia ſupremum numen, atque hominum genus, 

Pietate motus hinc patris, & hinc fili, 


Poſſem parenti condolere & filio, 
Quaſi exuiſſem omnem malitiam ex pectore. 


Interpolation in Fletcher. Eſſay, page 124. 
Nec tamen æternos obliti (abſiſte timere) 
Umquam animos, feſſique ingentes ponimus iras. 


* For facile, the word wvolupe was ſubſtituted in the Eſſay. 
Vor, VIII, C | Nec 
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Nec fas ; non fic deficimus, nec talia tecum 

Geſſimus, in cœlos olim tua ſigna ſecuti. 

Eft hic, eſt vitæ & magni contemptor Olympi, 

Quique oblatam animus lucis nune reſpuat aulam, 

Et domiti tantum placeat cui regia cœli. 

Ne dubita, numquam fractis hæc pectora, numquam 

Deficient animis : prius ille ingentia cœli 

Atria, deſertoſque æternæ lucis alumnos 

Deſtituens, Erebum admigret noctemque profundam, 

Et Stygiis mutet radiantia lumina flammis. 

In promptu cauſſa eſt : ſupereſt invicta voluntas, 
Immortale odium, vindite & ſeva cupido. 


Interpolations in Taubman. Eſſay, page 132. 


Tune, ait, imperio regere omnia ſolus; et una 
Filius iſte tuus, qui ſe tibi ſubjicit ultro, | 
Ac genibus minor ad terram proſternit, & offert 
Neſcio quos toties animi ſervilis honores ? 

Et tamen æterni proles zterna Jehovæ 

Audit ab ætherea luteaque propagine mundi. 

( Scilicet hunc natum dixiſti, cuntta regentem; _ 
Cælitibus regem cunctis, dominumque ſupremum) 
Huic ego ſim ſupplex ? ego! ? quo præſtantior alter 
Non agit in ſuperis. Mihi jus dabit ille, ſuum qui 
Dat caput alterius ſub jus & vincula legum ? 
Semideus reget iſte polos ? reget avia terre ? 

Me preſſum leviore manu fortuna tenebit ? 

Et cogar æternum duplict ſervire yramo? 

Haud ita, Tu ſolus non polles fortibus auſis. 
Non ego lic cecidi, nec ſic mea fata premuntur, 


Ut 
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Ut nequeam relevare caput, colloque ſuperbum 
Excutere imperium. Mihi ſi mea dextra favebit, 
Audeo totius mihi jus promittere mundi. 


Eſſay, page 152. 


| Thbroni, dominationes, principatus, virtutes, poteſtates, 
is faid to be a line borrowed by Mil rod from the 
title-page of Hzywoop's Hierarchy of Angels. But 
there are more words in Heywood's title ; and, accord- 
ing to his own arrangement of his ſubjects, they 
ſhould be read thus. —Seraphim, cherubim, throni, po- 
teftates, angeli, archangeli, principatus, dominationes. 
. * 


Theſe are my interpolations, minutely traced with- 
out any arts of evaſion. Whether from the paſſages 
that yet remain, any reader will be convinced of my 
general aſſertion, and allow, that Milion had recourſe 
for aſſiſtance to any of the authors whoſe names I have 
mentioned, I ſhall not now be very diligent to enquire, 
for I had no particular pleaſure in ſubverting the re- 
putation of Milton, which I had myſelf once endea- 
voured to exalt *; and of which, the foundation had 

always 


* Virorum maximus—Joanxes Miltzonus—Poeta celeber- 
rimus—non Angliæ modo, ſoli natalis, verum generis hamani or- 
namentumcujus eximius liber, Anglicanis verſibus conſcriptus, 
vulgo PaRAbisus AMI1SSUS, immortalis illud ingenii monumen- 
um, cum ipſa fers zternitate perennaturum eſt opus! Hujus me- 
moriam Anglorum primus, poſt tantum, proh dolor! ab tanti 
exceſſu poetæ intervallum, ſtatua eleganti in loco celeberrimo, 
nobio Weſtmonaſterienſi, poſita, regum, principum, antiſti- 
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always remained untouched by me, had not my credit 
and my intereſt been blaſted, or thought to be blaſted, 
by the ſhade which it caſt from its boundleſs elevation. 
About ten years ago, I publiſhed an edition of Dr. 
Jahaſtuu's tranſlation of the Pſalms, and having pro- 
cured from the general aſſembly of the church of 
Scotland, a recommendation of its uſe to the lower 
claſſes of grammar-ſchools, into which I had begun 
to introduce it, though not without much controverſy 
and oppoſition; I thought it likely that T ſhould, by 
annual publications, improve my little fortune, and be 
enabled to ſupport myſelf in freedom from the miſeries 
of indigence. But Mr. Pope, in his malevolence to 
Mr. Beuſom, who had diflinguiſhed, himſelf by his 
fondneſs for the ſame verſion, deſtroyed all my hopes 
by a diſtich, in which he places Johnſton in a contemp- 
tuous compariſon with the author of ka Loſt f. 
From 


tum, illuſtriumque Angliæ virorum cemeterio, vir ornatiſſimus, 
Culielmus Benſon proſecutus eſt. 
Poctaram Scotorum Muſe Sacre in præfatiene, Edinb. 1739. 

A character, as high and honourable as ever was beſtowed upon 
him by the moſt ſanguine of his admirers! and as this was my cool 
ard ſincert opinion of that wonderful man formerly, ſo I declare 
it to be the ſame ſtili, and ever will be, notwithſtanding all ap- 
Pearances to the contrary, occaſioned merely by paſſion and re- 
ſentment ; which appear, however, by the Poſtſcript to the Eſſay, 
to be ſo far irom extending to the poſterity of Milian, that I re- 
commend his only remaining deſcendant, in the warmeſt terms, 
to the public. 

+ On two unequalcratchcs prop'd he“ came, 

MiLtow's on this, on that ze JouNsToN's name. 
Dunciad. Book IV. 

* Benjon.] This man endeavoured to raiſe himſelf to fame, by 
| erecting monum ents, tri} king coins, and procuring tranſlatians of 
Milton ; 3 
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From this time, all my praiſes of Jobnfon became 
ridiculous, and I was cenfured with great freedom, ſor 
forcing upon the ſchools, an author whom Mr. Pope 
had mentioned only as a foil to a better poet. On 
this occaſion, it was natural not to be pleaſed, and 
my reſentment ſeeking to diſcharge itſelf ſome where, 
was unhappily directed againſt Milton. I reſolved to 
attack his fame, and found fome paſſages in curſory 


reading, which gave me hopes of ſtigmatiſing him as 


a plagiary. The farther I carried my ſearch, the more 
eager I grew for the diſcovery, and the more my hy- 
potheſis was oppoſed, the more 1 was heated with rage. 
The conſequence of my blind paſſion, I need not re- 


late; it has by your detection, become apparent to 


mankind, Nor do 1 mention this provocation as 
adequate to the fury which I have ſhown, but as a 
cauſe of anger, lefs ſhameful and reproachful than 
fractious malice, perſonal envy, or national jealouſy. 


Milten; and afterwards by a great paſſion for Aut Foln/fon, a 
Hcote phyfician's verſion of the pſalms, of which he printed many 
tine editions. Notes en the Dunciad. 


No fewer than fix different editions of that uſeful and valuable 
book, two in quarto, two in oftavo, and two in a leſſer form, now 
he like lumber in the hand of Mr. Faillaut, bookſeller, the effects 
of Mr. Pope's ill- natured criticiſm. 

One of theſe editions in quarto, illuſtrated with an interpreta- 
tion and notes, after the manner of the claſlic authors i fur Del- 
ini, was by the worthy editor, anne 1741, inſcribed to his Royal 
Highneſs Prince George, as a proper book for his inſtruction in 
principles of piety, as well as knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
when he ſhould arrive at due maturity of age. Ta reftore this 
book to credit was the cauſe that induced me to engage in this dif- 
agreeable controverſy, rather than any deſign to depreciate the juſt 
reputation of Miltons 

C 3 But 
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But for the violation of truth, I offer no excuſe, be- 
cauſe I well know, that nothing can excuſe it. Nor. 
will I aggravate my crime, by diſingenuous pallia- 
tions. I confeſs it, I repent it, and reſolve, that my. 
firſt offence ſhall be my laſt. More I cannot- per- 
form, and more therefore cannot be required. I in- 
treat the pardon of all men, whom I have by any 
means induced to ſupport, to countenance, or pa- 
troniſe my frauds, of which I think myſelf obliged to 
declare, that not one of my friends was conſcious. I 
hope to deſerve, by better conduct and more uſeful 
undertakings, that patrohage which I have obtained 
from the moſt illuſtrious and venerable names by miſ- 
repreſentation and deluſion, and to appear hereafter 
in ſuch a character, as ſhall give you no reaſon to 
regret that your name is frequently mentioned with 
that of, 


Reverend Sir, 
Dec. 20, 1750. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM LAUDER. 


„ 
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NATURE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


7\ HIS is a treatiſe conſiſting of Six Letters 
upon a very difficult and important queſtion, 
which I am afraid this author's endeavours will not 
free from the perplexity, which has intangled the ſpe- 
culatiſts of all ages, and which muſt always continue 
while we ſee but in part. He calls it a Free Enquiry, 
and indeed his freedom is, I think, greater than his 
modeſty. Though he is far from the contemptible 
arrogance, or the impious licentiouſneſs of Bolingbroke, 
yet he decides too eaſily upon queſtions out of the 
reach of human determination, with too little conſi- 
deration of mortal weakneſs, and with too much vi- 
vacity for the neceſſary caution. | 
In the firſt letter n Evil in general, he obſerves, 
that, © it is the ſolution of this important queſtion, 
« whence came Evil, alone, that can aſcertain the 
© moral characteriſtick of God, without which there 
is an end of all diſtinction between Good and, 
« Evil.” Yet he begins this Enquiry by this de-- 
claration ; “ That there is a Supreme Being, in- 
C 4 < finitely 
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ce finitely powerful, wiſe, and benevolent, the great 
&« Creator and Preſerver of all things, is a truth ſo 
te clearly demonſtrated, that it ſhall be here taken 
ce for granted.” What is this but to ſay, that we 
have already reaſon to grant the exiſtence of thoſe 
attributes of God, which the preſent Enquiry is 
deſigned to prove? The preſent Enquiry is then 
ſurely made to no purpoſe. The attributes to the 
demonſtration, of which the ſolution of this great 
queſtion is neceſſary, have been demonſtrated with- 
out any ſolution, or by means of the ſolution of 
ſome former writer, 

He rejects the Manichean ſyſtem, but imputes to 
it an abſurdity, from which, amid(t all its abſurdi- 
ties, it ſeems to be free, and adopts the ſyſtem of 
Mr. Pope. © That pain is no evil, if afferted with 
© regard to the individuals who ſuffer it, is down- 
te right nonſenſe; but if conſidered as it affects the 
« univerſal ſyſtem, is an undoubted truth, and 
« means only that there is no more pain in it than 
« what is neceſſary to the production of happineſs. 
« How many ſoever of theſe evils then force them- 
« ſelves into the creation, ſo long as the good pre- 
« ponderates, it is a work well worthy of infinite 
te wiſdom and benevolence; and, notwithſtanding 
« the imperfections of its parts, the whole is moſt 
te undoubtedly perfect.“ And in the former part 
of the Letter, he gives the principle of his ſyſtem in 
theſe words: ©* Omnipotence cannot work contra- 
« ditions, it can only effect all poſſible things. 
« But fo little are we acquainted with the whole 
ce ſyſtem of nature, that we know not what are 


&* poſſible, and what are not: but if we may judge 
« from 
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& from that conſtant mixture of pain with pleaſure, and 
* inconveniency with advantage, which we muſt ob- 
e ſerve in every thing round us, we have reaſon ta 
« conclude, that to endue created beings with perfec- 
« tion, that is, to produce Good excluſive of Evil, 
«js one of thoſe impaſſibilities which even infinite 
© power cannot accompliſh.” | 

This 1s elegant and acute, but will by no means 
calm diſcontent, or ſilence curioſity ; for whether Evil 
can be wholly ſeparated from Good or not, it is plain 
that they may be mixed in various degrees, and as 
far as human eyes can judge, the degree of Evil might 
have been leſs without any impediment to good. 

The ſecond Letter on the evils of imperfection, is 
little more than a paraphraſe of Pope's Epiſtles, or 
yet leſs than a paraphraſe, a mere tranſlation of 
poetry into proſe, This is ſurely to attack diffi- 
culty with very diſproportionate abilities, to cut the 
Gordian knot with very blunt inſtruments. When 
we are told of the inſufficiency of former ſolutions, 
why is one of the lateſt, which no man can have 
forgotten, given us again? I am told, that this 
pamphlet is not the effort of hunger: what can 
ic be then but the product of vanity ? and yet how 
can vanity be gratified by plagiariſm, or tranſcrip- 
tion? When this ſpeculatiſt finds himſelf prompted 
to another performance, let him conſider whether 
ie is about to diſburthen his mind, or employ his 
fingers; and if I might venture to offer him a ſub- 
jet, I ſhould wiſh that he would folve this queſtion, 
Why he that has nothing to write, ſhould deſire to 
be a writer ? 


et 


; 
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Yet 1s not this Letter without ſome ſentiments, 
which, though not new, are of great importance, 
and may be read with pleaſure in the thoufandth 
repetition. 

Whatever we enjoy is purely a fes gift from our 
e Creator; but that we enjoy no more, can never 
« ſure be deemed an injury, or a juſt reaſon to queſ- 
te tion his infinite benevolence. All our happineſs is 
* owing to his goodneſs; but that it is no greater, 
* 1s owing only to ourſelves; that is, to our not 
te having any inherent right to any happineſs, or 
« even to any exiſtence at all. This is no more to 
te be imputed to God, than the wants of a beggar to 
© the perſon who has relieved him: that he had 
© fomething, was owing to his benefactor; but that 
« he had no more, only to his own original poverty.” 

Thus far he ſpeaks what every man muſt approve, 
and what every wiſe man has ſaid before him. He 
then gives us the ſyſtem of ſubordination, not invented, 
for it was known I think to the Arabian metaphyſi- 
ctans, but adopted by Pope ; and from him borrowed 
by the diligent reſearches of this great inveſti- 
gator. 

« No ſyſtem can poſſibly be formed, even in 
« imagination, without a ſubordination of parts. 
« Every animal body muſt have different members 
tc fubſervient to each other; every picture muſt be 
* compoſed of various colours, and of light and 
er ſhade; all harmony muſt be formed of trebles, 
ie tenors, and baſſes ; every beautiful and uſeful edi- 
« fice muſt conſiſt of higher and lower, more and 
c leſs magnificent apartments, This is in the very 

| ce eſſence 
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cc eflence of all created things, and therefore cannot 
© be prevented by any means whatever, unleſs by not 
« creating them at all.“ | 

'Theſe inſtances are uſed inſtead of Pope's Oak and 
IVeeds, or Jupiter and his Satellites; but neither Pope, 
nor this writer, have much contributed to ſolve the 
difficulty. Perfection or imperfection of unconſcious 
beings has no meaning as referred to themſelves; the 
baſs and the treble are equally perfect; the mean and 
magnificent apartments feel no pleaſure or pain from 
the compariſon. Pape might aſk the weed, why it was 
leſs than the Oak, but the weed would never aſk the 
queſtion for itſelf. The baſs and zreble differ only to 
the hearer, meanneſs and magnificence- only to the 
inhabitant. There is no Evil but muſt inhere in a 
conſcious being, or be referred to it; that is, Evil 
muſt be felt before it is Evil. Yet even on this 
ſubject many queſtions might be offered which human 
underſtanding has not yet anſwered, and which the 
preſent haſte of this extract will not ſuffer me to 
dilate. 

He proceeds to an humble detail of Pope's opinion: 
“The univerſe is a ſyſtem whoſe very eſſence conſiſts 
«© in ſubordination ; a ſcale of beings deſcending by 
e inſenſible degrees from infinite perfection to abſo- 
« Jute nothing; in which, though we may juſtly 
expect to find perfection in the whole, could we 
« poſſibly comprehend it ; yet would it be the higheſt 
« abſurdity to hope for it in all its parts, becauſe the 
© beauty and happineſs of the whole depend altoge- 
ther on the juſt inferiority of its parts, that is, on 
© the comparative imperfections of the ſeveral beings 
« of which it is compoſed,” 5 
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It would have been no more an inſtance of God's 


wiſdom to have created no beings but of the higheſt 
and moſt perfect order, than it would be of a 
painter's art to cover his whole piece with one 
lingle colour, the moſt beautiſul he could compoſe. 
Had he confined himſelf to ſuch, nothing could 


have exiſted but demi- gods, or arch- angels, and 
then all inferior orders muſt have been void and 


uninhabited: but as it is ſurely more agreeable to 
infinite Benevolence, that ail theje ſhould be filled 
up with beings capable of enjoying happineſs them- 
ſelves, and contributing to that of others, they muſt 
neceſſarily be filled with inferior beings, that is, 
with ſuch as are leſs perfect, but from whoſe 


exiſtence, notwithſtanding that leſs perfection, 


more felicity upon the whole accrues to. the uni- 
verſe, than if no fuch had been created. It is 
moreover highly probable, that there is ſuch a 
connection between all ranks and orders by ſubor- 
dinate degrees, that they mutually ſupport each 
other's exiſtence, and every one in its place is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary towards ſuſtaining the whole vaſt 


and magnificent fabrick. 


Our pretences for complaint could be of this 
only, that we are not ſo high in the ſcale of ex- 
iſtence as our ignorant ambition may deſire; a 
pretence which muſt eternally ſubſiſt; becauſe, 


* were we ever ſo much higher, there would be ſtil] 


room for infinite power to exalt us; and ſince no 
link in the chain can be broke, the ſame reaſon 
for diſquiet muſt remain to thoſe who ſucceed to 


that chaſm, which mult be occaſioned by our pre- 
ce ferment, 
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ct ferment. A man can have no reaſon to repine that 
« he is not an angel; nor a horſe that he is not a 
« man; much leſs, that in their ſeveral ſtations they 
« poſſeſs not the faculties of another; for this would 
ce be an inſufferable misfortune.” 

This doctrine of the regular ſubordination of beings, 
the ſcale of exiſtence, and the chain of nature, I have 
often conſidered, but always left the enquiry in doubt 
and uncertainty. 

That every being not infinite, compared with infinity, 
mult be imperſect, is evident to intuition ; that what- 
ever is imperſect muſt have a certain line which it 
cannot paſs, is equally certain. But the reaſon which 
determined this limit, and for Which {uch being was 
lufered to advance thus tar and no farther, we ſhall 
never be able to diſcern. Our diſcoverers tell us, 
the Creator has made beings of all orders, and that 
therefore one of them muſt be ſuch as man. But this 
{iter ſeems to be eſtabliſhed on a conceſſion, which, 
fit be refuſed, cannot be extorted. | 

Every reaſon which can be brought to prove, that 
chere are beings of every poſſible ſort, will prove that 
there is the greateſt number poſſible of every ſort of 
Heings; but this with reſpect to man we know, if we 
now any thing, not to be true. 

It does not appear even to the imagination, that 
of three orders of being, the firſt and the third receive 
any advantage from the imperfection of the ſecond, 
or that indeed they may not equally exiſt, though the 
ſecond had never been, or ſhould ceaſe to be, and 
hy ſhould that be concluded neceſſary, which cannot 


be proved even to be uſcful? | 
6 The 


Y 
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The ſcale of exiſtence from infinity to nothing 
cannot poſſibly have being. The higheſt being not 
infinite muſt be, as has been often obſerved, at an 
infinite diſtance below infinity. Cheyne, who, with the 
deſire inherent in mathematicians to reduce every thing 
to mathematical images; conſiders all exiſtence as a 
cone, allows that the baſis is at an infinite diſtance from 
the body. And in this diſtance between finite and in- 
finite, there will be room for ever for an infinite 
ſeries of indefinable exiſtence; 

Between the loweſt poſitive exiſtence and nothing; 
wherever we ſuppoſe poſitive exiſtence to ceaſe, is 
another chaſm infinitely deep; where there is room 
again for endleſs orders of ſubordinate nature, conti- 
nued forever and for ever, and yet infinitely Viki 
to non- exiſtence. 

To theſe meditations humanity is unequal. But yet 
we may aſk, not of our Maker, but of each other, 
fince on the one ſide creation, 'wherever it ſtops, muſt 
ſtop infinitely below infinity, and on the other infinitely 
above nothing, what neceſſity there is that it ſhouſd 
proceed ſo far either way, that beings fo high or fo 
low ſhould ever have exiſted? We may aſk; but I 
believe no created wiſdom can give an adequate 
anſwer, | 

Nor is this all. In the ſcale, wherever it begins or 
ends, are infinite vacuities. At whatever diſtance 
we ſuppoſe the next order of beings to be above 
man, there is room for an intermediate order of 
beings between them; and if for one order, then 
for infinite orders; fince every thing that admits of 
more or leſs, and conſequently all the parts of that 


which admits them, may be infinitely divided. So 
that, 
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chat, as far as we can judge, there may be room in the 
vacuity between any two ſteps of the ſcale, or between 
any two points of the cone of being for infinite exer- 
tion of infinite power. 

Thus it appears how little reaſon thoſe who repoſe 
their reaſon upon the ſcale of being have to triumph 
over them who recur to any other expedient of ſolu- 
tion, and what difficulties ariſe on every ſide to repreſs 
the rebellions of preſumptuous deciſion. Qui pauca 
conſiderat, facile pronunciat. In our paſſage through 
the boundleſs ocean of diſquiſition we often take fogs 
for land, and after having long toiled to approach 
them, find, inſtead of repoſe and harbours, new ſtorms 
of objection, and fluctuations of uncertainty. 

We are next entertained with Pope's alleviations of 
thoſe evils which we are doomed to ſuffer. 

« Poverty, or the want of riches, is generally com- 
« penſated by having more hopes, and fewer fears, 
« by a greater ſhare of health, and a more exqui- 
ce ſite reliſh of the ſmalleſt enjoyments, than thoſe 
« who poſſeſs them are uſually bleſſed with. The 
« want of taſte and genius, with all the pleaſures that 
te ariſe from them, are commonly recompenſed by a 
more uſeful kind of common ſenſe, together with a 
« wonderful delight, as well as ſucceſs, in the buſy 
« purſuits of a ſcrambling world. The ſufferings of 
« the ſick are greatly relieved by many trifling gra- 
* rifications imperceptible to others, and ſometimes 
© almoſt repaid by the inconceivable tranſports occa- 
« ſioned by the return of health and vigour. Folly 
e cannot be very grievous, becauſe imperceptible; 
and I doubt not but there is ſome truth in that rant 

ce of 
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& of a mad poet, that there is a pleaſure. in being 
© mad, which none but madmen know. Ignorance, 
« or the want of knowledge and literature, the 
et appointed lot of all born to poverty, and the 
« drudgeries of life, is the only opiate capable of in- 
cc fuſing that inſenſibility which can enable them to 
c endure the miſeries of the one, and the fatigues of 
c the other. It is a cordial adminiſtered by the gra- 
& cious hand of Providence; of which they ought 
tc never to be deprived by an ill- judged and impro- 
© per education. It is the baſis of all ſubordination, 
cr the ſupport of ſociety, and the privilege of indi- 


© yiduals: and I have ever thought it a moſt re- 


c markable inſtance of the divine wiſdom, that 
cc whereas in all animals, whoſe individuals riſe little 
ce above the reſt of their ſpecies, knowledge is in- 
ce ſtinctive; in man, whoſe individuals are ſo widely 
ce different, it is acquired by education; by which 
cc means the prince and the labourer, the philoſopher 
« and the peaſant, are in ſome meaſure fitted for 
ce their reſpective ſituations.” 

Much of theſe poſitions is perhaps true, and the 
whole paragraph might well paſs without cenſure, 
were not objections neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment 
of knowlege. Poverty is very gently paraphraſed 


by want of riches. In that ſenſe almoſt every man 


may in his own opinion be poor. But there is ano- 
ther poverty, which is want of competence, of all that 
can ſoften the miſeries of life, of all that can diver- 
ſify attention, or delight imagination. There is yet 
another poverty, which is want of neceſſaries, a ſpe- 
cies of poverty which no care of the publick, no 

charity 
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charity of particulars, can preſerve many from feel- 
ing openly, and many ſecretly. 

That hope and fear are inſeparably or very te- 
quently connected with poverty; and riches, my ſur- 
veys of life have not informed me. The milder de- 
grees of poverty are ſometimes ſupported by hope, but 
the more ſevere often ſink down in motionleſs de- 
ſpondence. Life muſt be ſeen before it can be 
known. This author and Pope perhaps never ſaw 
the miſeries which they imagine thus eaſy to be borne. 
The poor indeed are inſenſible of many little vexa- 
tions which ſometimes embitter the poſſeſſions and 
pollute the enjoyments of the rich. They are not 
pained by caſual incivility, or mortified by the mu- 
tilation of a compliment; but this happineſs is like 
that of a malefactor, who ceaſes to feel the cords that 
bind him when the pincers are tearing his fleſh. 

That want of taſte for one enjoyment 1s ſupplied by 
the pleaſures of ſome other, may be fairly allowed. 
But the compenſations of ſickneſs I have never found 
near to equivalence, and the tranſports of recovery 
only prove the intenſeneſs of the pain: 

With folly no man is willing to confeſs himſelf very 
intimately acquainted, and therefore its pains and 
pleaſures are kept ſecret. But what the author ſays 
of its happineſs ſeems applicable only to fatuity, or 
groſs dulneſs; for that inferiority of underſtanding 
which makes one man without any other reaſon the 
ſlave, or tool, or property of another, which makes 
him ſometimes uſeleſs, and ſometimes ridiculous, is 
often felt with very quick ſenſibility. On the hap- 
pineſs of madmen, as the caſe is not very frequent, 
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it is not neceſſary to raiſe a diſquiſition, but J cannot 
forbear to obſerve, that I never yet knew diſorders of 
mind increaſe felicity: every madman is either arro- 
gant and iraſcible; or gloomy and ſuſpicious, or poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſome, paſſion or notion deſtructive to his- 
quiet. He has always diſcontent in his look, and ma- 
lignity in his boſom.” And, if he had the power of 


choice, he would ſoon repent» who ſhould reſign his. 


reaſon to ſecure his peace. 

Concerning the portion of ignorance neceſſary to 
make the condition of the lower claſſes of mankind 
ſafe to the publick and tolerable to themſelves, both: 
morals and policy exact a nicer enquity than will be 
very ſoon or very eaſily made. There is undoubt- 
edly a degree of knowledge which will dire& a man" 
to refer all to Providence, and to acquieſce ih the 
condition with which omniſcient Goodneſs has deter- 
mined to allot him; to conſider this world'as a phan- 
tom that muſt ſoon glide from before his eyes, and 
the diſtreſſes and vexations that encompaſs him, as 
duſt ſcattered in his path, as a blaſt that chills him for 
a moment, and paſſes off for ever. 

Such wiſdom, anfing from the compariſon * a 
part with the whole of our exiſtence, thoſe that 
want it moſt cannot poſſibly obtain from philoſophy; 
nor unleſs the methad of education, and the ge- 
neral tenor of life are changed, will very eaſily re- 
ceive it from religion. The bulk of mankind is not 
likely to be very wiſe or very good: and I know not 
whether there are not many ſtates of life, in which all 
knowledge, leſs than the higheſt wiſdom, will produce 
diſcontent and danger, I believe 1 it may be ſometimes 

4 found, 
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found, that a Vile learning i is to a poor man a dangerous 
thing But ſuch is the condition of humanity, that 
we * ily ſce, or quickly fee] the wrong, but cannot 
always diſtinguiſh the right. Whatever knowledge is 
ſuperfluous, in irtemediable poverty, is hurtful, but 
the difficulty is to determine when poverty is irre- 
mediable, and at what point ſuperflulty begins. Groſs 
ignorance every man has found equally dangerous 
with perverted knowledge. Men left wholly to their 
appetites and their inſtincts, with little ſenſe of moral 
or religious obligation, and with very faint diſtinctions 
of right and wrong, can never be ſafely employed, or 
confidently truſted : they can be honeſt only by obſti- 
nacy, and diligent only by compulſion or caprice. 
Some inſtruction, therefore, is neceſſary, and much 
perhaps may be dangerous. 

Though it ſhould be granted that thoſe who are 
born to poverty and dradeery ſhould not be deprived 
by an improper education of the opiate of ignorance ; 
even this conceſſion will not be of much uſe to direct 
our practice, unleſs it be determined who are thoſe 
that are Born to poverty. To entail irreverſible po- 
verty upon generation after generation, only be- 
cauſe the anceſtor happened to be poor, is in itſelf 
crueh if not unjuſt, and is wholly contrary to the 
maxims of 2 commercial nation, which always ſup- 
poſe and promote a rotation of property, and offer 
every individual a chance of mending his condition 
by his diligence, Thoſe who communicate literature 
to the ſon of a poor man, conſider him as one not 
born to poverty, but to the neceſſity of deriving 4 ä 
better fortune from himſelf. In this attempt, as 
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in others, many fail, and many ſucceed. Thoſe that 


fail will feel their miſery more acutely ; but ſince po- 


verty is now confeſſed to be ſuch a calamity as cannot 
be borne without the opiate of inſenſibility, I hope the 
happineſs of thoſe whom education enables to eſcape | 
from it, may turn the balance againſt that n 
which the others ſuffer. 

I am always afraid of determining on. the fide of 
envy or eruelty. The privileges of education may 
ſometimes be improperly beſtowed, but I ſhall al- 
ways fear to with-hold them, leſt I ſhould be yield- 
ing to the ſuggeſtions of pride, while I perſuade 
myſelf that I am following the maxims of policy; 
and under the appearance of ſalutary reſtraints, 
ſhould be indulging the luſt of dominion, and that 
malevolence which delights in ſecing others de- 
preſſed. | 

| Pope's doctrine is. at laſt exhibited in a compa- 
riſon, which, like other proofs of the ſame. kind, is 
better adapted to delight the fancy than convince 
the reaſon. 

“ Thus the univerſe reſembles a large and well-re- 
e gulated family, in which all the officers and ſervants, 


ec and even. the domeſtick animals, are ſubſervient to 


« each other in a proper ſubordination: each enjoys 
te the privileges and perquiſites peculiar to his place, 
ic and at the ſame time contributes by that juſt ſub- 
te ordination to the magnificence and. happineſs of 
« the whole.” 

The magnificence of a houſe is of uſe, or pleaſure 
always to the maſter, and ſometimes to the do- 
meſticks. But the magnificence of the univerſe 
adds 
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- adds nothing to the Supreme Being; for any part of 


its inhabitants with which human knowledge is ac- 
quainted, an univerſe much leſs ſpacious or ſplendid 
would have been ſufficient ; and of happineſs it does 
not appear that any is communicated from the wp. 
of a lower world to thoſe of a higher. 

The Enquiry after the cauſe of natural Evil is 
continued in the third Letter, in which, as in the 
former, there is mixture of borrowed truth, and 
native folly, of ſome notions juſt and: trite, with others 
uncommon and ridiculous. | 

His opmion of the value and importance of hap- 
pineſs is certainly juſt, and I ſhall inſert it, not that it 
will give any information to any reader, but it may 
ferve to ſhew how the moſt common notion may be 
ſwelled in ſound, and diffuſed in bulk, till it ſhall _—_ 
haps aſtoniſh the author himſelf. ) 

« Happineſs is the only thing of real value in ex- 
« iſtence ;z neither riches, nor power, nor wiſdom, nor 
« learning, nor ſtrength, nor beauty, nor virtue, nor 
« religion, nor even life «ſelf, being of any impor- 
« tance, but as they contribute to its production. All 
«« theſe are in themſelves neither good nor evil: hap- 
“ pinefs alone is their great end, and they are deſirable 
« only as they tend to promote it.“ 

Succeſs produces confidence. After this difcovery 


of the value of happineſs, he proceeds without any 


diſtruſt of himſelf, to tell us what has been hid 
from all former enquirers. 

« The true ſolution of this important queſtion, 
«ſo long and ſo vainly ſearched for by the philoſo- 
& Am of all ages and all countries, I take to be 
D 3 « at 
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* at laſt no more than this, that theſe real evils pro- 
te ceed from the ſame ſource as thoſe imaginary ones 
« of imperfection before treated of, namely, from that 
* ſubordination, without which no created ſyſtem can 
te ſubſiſt; all ſubordination implying imperfection, all 
« imperfection Evil, and all Evil ſome kind of incon- 
te veniency or ſuffering : ſo that there muſt be parti- 
« cular inconyeniencies and ſufferings annexed to 
« every particular rank of created beings by the cir- 
te cumſtances of things, and their modes of exiſtence. 

« God indeed might haye made us quite other. 
te creatures, and placed us in a world quite differently 
« conſtituted; but then we had been no longer men, 
F and whatever beings had occupied our ſtations in 
« the uniyerſal ſyſtem, they mult have been liable to 
« the ſame 1 inconveniencies. 5 

In all this there is nothing that can ſilence the en- 
quiries of curioſity, or calm the perturbations of 
doubt. Whether ſubordination implies imperfection 
may be diſputed. The means reſpecting themſelves 
may be as perfect as the end. The weed as a weed 
is no leſs perfect than the oak as an oak. That im- 
perfettion implies Evil, and Evil Juffering, is by no 
means evident. Imperfection may imply privative 
Evil, or the abſence of ſome good, but this priva- 
tion produces no ſuffering, but by the help of know-- 
ledge. An infant at the breaſt is yet an imperfect 
man, but there is no reaſon for belief that he is un- 
happy by his immaturity, unleſs ſome poſitive pain 
be ſuperadded, 
When this author preſumes to ſpeak of the uni- 
yerſe, I would adviſe him a little to diſtruſt his own 

faculties, 
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faculties, however large and comprehenſive. Many 


words eaſily underſtood on common occaſion, become 
uncertain and figurative when applied to the works of 
Omnipotence. Subordination in human affairs 1s 
well underſtood.; but when it is attributed to the uni- 
verſal ſyſtem, its meaning grows leſs certain, like the 
petty diſtinctions of locality, which are of good uſe 
upon our own globe, but have no meaning with re- 
gard to infinite ſpace, in which nothing is high or Ic. 
That if man, by exaltation to a higher nature, 
were exempted from the evils which he now ſuffers, 
ſome other being muſt ſuffer them; that if man 
were not man, ſome other being muſt be man, is a 
poſition ariſing from his eſtabliſhed notion of the 
ſcale of being. A notion to which Pope has given 
ſome importance by adopting it, and of which 1 
have therefore endeavoured to ſhew the uncertainty 
and inconſiſtency. This ſcale of being I have de- 
monſtrated to be raiſed by preſumptuous imagina- 
tion, to reſt on nothing at the bottoin, to lean on 
nothing at the top, and to have vacuities from ſtep 
to ſtep through which any order of being may fink 
into nihility without any inconvenience, ſo far as we 
can judge, to the next rank aboye or below it. 
We are therefore little enlightened by a writer who 
tells us, that any being in the ſtate of man muſt 
ſuffer what man ſuffers, when the only queſtion that 
requires to be reſolved is, Why any being is in this 

ſtate ? | 
Of poverty and labour he gives juſt and elegant 
repreſentations, which yet do not remove the diffi- 
culty of the firſt and fundamental queſtion, though 
D 4 ſuppoſing 
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ſuppoſing the preſent ſtate of man neceſſary, they may 


ſupply ſome motives to content. 


c 
cc 
ce 
cr 
ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 


e Poverty is what all could not poſſibly have been 
exempted from, not only by reaſon of the flutuat- 
ing nature of human poſſeſſions, but becauſe the 
world could not ſubſiſt without it; for had all been 
rich, none could have ſubmitted. to the commands 
of another, or the neceflary drudgeries of life; 


* thence all governments muſt have been diſſolved, 


arts neglected, and lands uncultivated, and fo an 


* univerſal penury have overwhelmed all, inſtead of 


* 


now and then pinching a few. Hence, by the by, 
appears the great excellence of charity, by which 
men are enabled by a particular diſtribution of the 


* bleflings and enjoyments of life, on proper occaſions, 


to prevent that poverty which by a general one 


* Omnipotence itſelf could never have prevented: ſo 


that, by inforcing this duty, God as it were de- 
mands our aſſiſtance to promote univerſal happi- 


* neſs, and to ſhut out miſery at every door, where f it 
e ſtrives to intrude itſelf. 


© Labour, indeed, God might eaſily have ex- 
cuſed us from, ſince at his command the earth 
would readily have poured forth all her treaſures 
without our inconſiderable aſſiſtance: but if the 
ſevereſt labour cannot ſufficiently ſubdue the ma- 


* lignity of human nature, what plots and machi- 
nations, what wars, rapine and devaſtation, what 


profligacy and licentiouſneſs, muſt have been the 


conſequences of uniyerſal idleneſs! ſo that labour 
£ ought only to be looked upon as a taſk kindly 
f impoſed upon us by our indulgent Creator, ne- 


« ceflary 
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te ceſſary to preſerve our health, our ſafety, and our 


66 innocence.“ 
I am afraid that the latter end of bis eee 


forgets the beginning. If God could eafily have excuſed 
«s from labour, I do not comprehend why be could not 


poſſibly have exempted all from poverty. For poverty, 
in its eaſier and more tolerable degree, is little more 
than neceſſity of labour; and in its more ſevere and 
deplorable ſtate, little more than inability for labour: 
To be poor is to work for others, or to want the 
ſuccour of others without work. And the ſame exu- 
berant fertility which would make work unneceſſary, 
might make poverty impoſlible. 

Surely a man who ſeems not completely maſter of 
his own opinion, ſhould have ſpoken more cautiouſly 
of Omnipotence, nor have preſumed to ſay what it 
could perform, or what it could prevent. I am in 
doubt whether thoſe who ſtand higheſt in the ſcale of 
being ſpeak thus confidently of the diſpenſations of 
their Maker: 


For fuols ruſh in, where angels fear to tread. 


Of our inquietudes of mind his account is ſtill les 
reaſonable. « Whilſt men are injured, they mult be 
« inflamed with anger; and whilſt they ſee cruelties, 
they muſt be melted with pity ; whilſt they perceive 
danger, they muſt be ſenſible of fear.” This is to 
give a reaſon for all Evil, by ſhewing that one Evil 
produces another. If there is danger there ought to 
be fear; but if fear is an Evil, why ſhould there be 
danger? His vindication of pain is of the ſame kind: 
pain is uſeful to alarm us, that we may ſhun greater 
evils, 
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evils, but thoſe greater evils muſt be preſuppoſed, 
that the fitneſs of pain may appear. 

Treating on death, he has expreſſed the known 
and true doctrine with ſprightlineſs of fancy, and neat- 
neſs of dition. I ſhall therefore inſert it. There are 
truths which, as they are always neceſſary, do not 
5 N ſtale by repetition. 

Death, the laſt and moſt dreadful of all Evils is 
* fo far from being one, that it is the e cure 
© for all others. 

To die, is landing om ſome filent fliore, 

Where billows nevgr beat, nor tempeſts roar, 


Ere well we feel the friendly ſtroke, tis o'er, GanrTH. 


* For, abſtracted from the fickneſs and ſufferings 


* uſually attending it, it is no more than the ex- 


* piration of that term of life God was pleaſed to 
* beſtow on us, without any claim or merit on our 
t part. But was it an Evil ever ſo great, it could 
not be remedied but by one much greater, which 
* is by living for ever; by which means our wick- 
« edneſs, unreſtrained by the proſpect of a future 
« ſtate, would grow ſo inſupportable, our ſufferings 


< fo intolerable by perſeverance, and our pleaſures 


* ſo tireſome by repetition, that no being in the 
< univerſe could be ſo completely miſerable as 3 
« ſpecies of immortal men. We have no reaſon, 
therefore, to look upon death as an Evil, or to 
« fear it as a puniſhment, even without any ſuppo- 
« fition of a future life: but if we conſider it as a 
< paſſage to a more perfect ſtate, or a remove only 
in an eternal ſucceſſion G ſtill improving ſtates 
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(for which we have the ſtrongeſt reaſons) it will 
then appear a new fayour from the divine munifj- 
cence ; and a man mult be as abſurd to repine at 
dying, as a traveller would be, who propoſed to 
himſelf a delightful tour through various unknown 
countries, to lament that he cannot take up his 


«© reſidence at the firſt dirty inn which he baits at on 


the road, | a | 

« The inſtability of human life, or of, the changes 
of its ſucceſſive periods, of , which we ſo frequently 
complain, are no more than the neceſſary progreſs 
of it to this neceſſary concluſion; and are fo far 
from being Evils deſerving theſe complaints, that 
they axe the ſource of our. greateft pleaſures, as 
they are the ſource of all noyelty, from which our 
greateſt pleaſures are ever derived. The con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of ſeaſons in the human life, by 
daily preſenting to us new ſcenes, render it agree- 


able, and like thoſe of the year, afford us delights 


by their change, which the choiceſt of them could 
not give us by their continuance. In the ſpring of 
life, the gilding of the ſun-ſhine, the verdure of the 


* fields, and the variegated paintings of the ſky, are 


ſo exquiſite in the eyes of infants at their firſt 
looking abroad into a new world, as nothing per- 
haps afterwards can equal, The heat and vigour 
of the ſucceeding ſummer of youth ripens for us 
new pleaſures, the blooming maid, the nightly revel, 
and the jovial chace : the ſerene autumn of com- 
plete manhood feaſts us with the golden harveſts 
of our worldly purſuits : nor is the hoary winter of 
old age deſtitute of its peculiar comforts and en- 

h « joyments, 


this paragraph; 
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« joyments of which the recollection and relation of 
*, thoſe paſt are perhaps none of the leaſt; and at laſt 
death opens to us a new proſpect, from whence 
* we ſhall probably look back upon the diverſions 
*« and occupations of this world with the ſame con- 
« tempt we do now on our tops and hobby-horſes, 
< and with the ſame ſurpriſe _ they could ever ſo 
«© much entertain or engage us.” 

I would ds detract from the beauty of 

nd in gratitude to him who has 

ſo well inculcated fuch important truths,” I will ven- 
ture to admoniſh him, ſince the chief comfort of the 
old is the recollection of the paſt, ſo to employ his 
time and his thoughts, that when the imbecility of 
age ſhall come upon him, he may be able to recreate 
its languors by the remembrance of hours ſpent, not 
in preſumptuous deriſions, but modeſt enquiries, not 
in dogmatical limitations of Omnipotence, but in 
humble acquieſcence and fervent adoration. Old age 
will ſhew him that much of the book now before us 
has no other uſe than to perplex the ſcrupulous, and 
to ſhake the weak, to encourage impious preſumption, 
or ſtimulate idle curioſity. 

Having thus diſpatched the conſideration of par- 
ticular evils, he comes at laſt to a general reafon 
for which Evil may be ſaid to be owr Good, He 
is of opinion that there is ſome inconceivable be- 
nefit in pain abſtractedly conſidered ; that pain how- 
ever inflicted, or wherever felt, communicates fome 
good to the general fyſtem of being, and that every 
animal is ſome way or other the better for the pain 
of every other animal. This opinion he carries ſo 
far 
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far as to ſuppoſe that there paſſes ſome principle of 
union through all animal life, as attraction is com- 
municated to all corporeal nature ; and that the Evils 
ſuffered on this globe, may by ſome inconceivable 
means contribute to the felicity of the inhabitants of 
the remotelt planer. 

How the Origin of Evil is wan nearer to 
human conception by any inconceivable means, I am 
not able to diſcover. We believed that the preſent 
ſyſtem of creation was right, though we could not ex- 
plain the adaptation of one part to the other, or for 
the whole ſucceſſion of cauſes and. conſequences. 
Where has this enquirer added to the little knowledge 
that we had before? He has told us of the benefits of 
Evil, which no man feels, and relations between di- 
ſtant parts of the univerſe, which he cannot himſelf 
* conceive. There was enough in this queſtion incon- 
ceivable before, and we have little advantage from a 
new inconceivable ſolution. 

I do not mean to reproach this author for not 
knowing what is equally hidden from learning and 
from ignorance. The ſhame is to impoſe words 
for ideas upon ourſelves or others. To imagine 
that we are going forward when we are only turning 
round. To think that there is any difference be- 
tween him that gives no reaſon, and hum that gives 
a reaſon, which. by his own , cannot be 
conceived. 

But that he may not be 8 to conceive 
nothing but things inconceivable, he has at laſt 
thought on a way by which human ſufferings may 
produce good effects. He imagines that as we have 

nor. 
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not only animals for food, but chooſe ſome for ouf 
diverſion; the fame privilege may be allowed to 
fome beings above us, who may deceive, torment, or 
eftroy us for the ends only of their own pleaſure or 
utility. This he again finds impoſſible to be con- 
ceived, but that impoſſibility leſſens not the probability 
of the conjecture, which by analogy is ſo firongly con- 
firmed. 5 | 

I cannot tefiſt the temptation of contemplating 


| this analogy, which 1 think he might have carried 


further, very much to the advantage of his argument: 
He might have ſhewti that theſe hunters whoſe game is 
man have many ſports analogous to'our own. As we 
drown whelps and kittens, they amuſe themſelves now 
and then with ſinking a ſhip; and ſtand round the 
fields of Blenheim or the walls of Prague, as we encircle 
a cock-pit. As we ſhoot a bird flying, they rake a 
man in the midſt of his buſineſs or pleaſure; and 
knock him down with an apoplexy. Some of them, 
perhaps, are virtuoſiʒ and delight in the operations of 
an aſthma, as a human philoſopher in the effects of 
the air pump. To ſwell a man with a tympany is as 
good ſport as to blow a frog. Many a merry bout 
have theſe frolick beings at the viciſſitudes of an ague, 
and good ſport it is to fee a man tumble with an epi- 
lepſy, and revive and tumble again, and all this he 
knows not why. As they are wiſer and more power- 
ful than we, they have more exquiſite diverſions; 
for we have no way of procuring any ſport ſo briſk 
and fo laſting, as the paroxyſms of the gout and 
ſtone, which undoubtedly muſt make high mirth, 
efpecially if the play be a little diverſified with the 
_ blunders 
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blunders and puzzles of the blind and deaf. We 
know not how far their ſphere of obſervation may 
extend. Perhaps now and then a merry being may 
place himſelf in ſuch a ſituation as to enjoy at once all 
the varieties of an epidemical diſeaſe, or amuſe his 
leiſure with the toſſings and contortions of every poſ- 
fible pain exhibited together. 

One ſport the merry malice of theſe beings has 
found means of enjoying to which we have nothing 
equal or ſimilar. They now and then catch a mor- 
tal proud of his parts, and flattered either by the 
ſubmiſſion of thoſe who court his kindneſs, or the 
notice of thoſe who ſuffer him to court theirs. A 
head thus prepared for the reception of falſe opi- 
nions, and the projection of vain deſigns, they eaſily 
All with idle notions, till in time they make their 
plaything an author: their firſt diverſion commonly 
begins with an ode or an epiſtle, then riſes perhaps 
to a political irony, and is at laſt brought to its 
height, by a treatiſe of philoſophy. Then begins 
the poor animal to entangle himſelf in ſophiſms, 
and flounder in abſurdity, to talk confidently of the 
ſcale' of being, and to give ſolutions which himſelf 
confeſſes impoſſible to be underſtood, Sometimes, 
however, it happens that their pleaſure is withour 
much miſchief, The author feels no pain, but 
while they are wondering at the extravagance of his 
opinion, and pointing him out to one another as a 
new example of human folly, he is enjoying his own 
applauſe, and that of his companions, and perhaps 
is elevated with the hope of ſtanding at the head of 
2 new lect. 1 

Many 
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Many of the books which now croud the world; 
may be juſtly ſuſpe&ted to be written for the ſake 
of ſome inviſible order of beings; for ſurely they are 
of no uſe to any of the corporeal inhabitants of the 
world. Of the productions of the laſt bounteous 


year, how many can be ſaid to ſerve any purpoſe of 


uſe or pleaſure? The only end of writing is to enable 
the readers better to enjoy life, or better to endure it: 
and how will either of thoſe be put more in our 


power by him who tells us, that. we are puppets, of 


which ſome creature not much wiſer than ourſelves 
manages the wires. That a ſet of beings unſeen and 
unheard, are hovering about us, trying experiments 
upon our ſenſibility, putting us in agonies to fee our 
limbs quiver, torturing us to madneſs, that they may 
laugh at our vagaries, ſometimes obſtructing the bile, 
that they may ſee how a man looks when he is yel- 
low; ſometimes breaking a traveller's bones to try 
how he will get home ; ſometimes waſting a man to 
a ſkeleton, and ſometimes killing him fat for the 
greater elegance of his hide. 

This is an account of natural Evil, which 
though, like the reſt, not quite new, is very en- 
tertaining, though I know not how much it may 
contribute to patience. The only reaſon why we 
ſhould contemplate Evil is, that we may bear it 
better; and I am afraid nothing is much more 
placidly endured, for the fake of making others 
port. 

The firſt pages of the fourth Letter are ſuch as 
incline me both to hope and wiſh that I ſhall find 


* to blame in the ſucceeding part. He offe rs 
4 cri- 
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4 criterion of action, on account of virtue and vice, 
for which I have often contended, and- which muſt be 
embraced by all who are willing to know why they 
act, or why they forbear to give any reaſon of their 
conduct to themſelves or others. | 
« In order to find out the true Origin of moral 

« Evil, it will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
« enquire into its nature and eſſence; or what it is 
« that conſtitutes one action evil, and another good. 
« Various have been the opinions of various au- 
« thors on this criterion” of virtue; and this va- 
« riety has rendered that doubtful, which muſt 
« otherwiſe have been clear and manifeſt to the 
« meaneſt capacity. Some indeed have denied 
« that there is any ſuch thing, becauſe different 
« ages and nations have entertained different ſen- 
« timents concerning it: but this is juſt as reaſon- 
« able as to aſſert, that there are neither ſun, moon, 
ce nor ſtars, becauſe aſtronomers have ſupported dif- 
ee ferent ſyſtems of the motions and magnitudes of 
« theſe celeſtial bodies. Some have placed it in 
conformity to truth, ſome to the fitneſs of things, 
© and others to the will of God. But all this is 
merely ſuperficial : they reſolve us not why truth, 
« or the fitneſs of things, are either eligible or obli- 
« gatory, or 'why God ſhould require us to act in 
one manner rather than another. The true reaſon 
« of which can poſſibly be no other than this, be- 
* cauſe ſome actions produce happineſs, and others 
« miſery : ſo that all moral Good and Evil are no- 
thing more than the production of natural. Thus 
* alone it is that makes truth preferable to falſhood, 
ce this that determines the fitneſs of things, and this 
Vol. VIII. E * that 
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that. induces God to command ſome actions, and 
forbid others. Fhey who extol the truth, beauty, 
and harmony of virtue, excluſive of its conſe- 
quences, deal but in pompous nonſenſe; and 
they who would perſuade us, that Good and 
Evil are things indifferent, depending wholly on 
the will of God; do but confound the nature of 
things, as well as all our notions of God himſelf, 
by repreſenting him capable of willing contra- 
dictions; that is, that we ſhould be, and be 
happy, and at the fame time that we thould tor- 
ment and deſtroy each other; for injuries cannot 
be made benefits, pain cannot be made pleaſure, 
and conſequently vice cannot be made virtue by 
any power whatever. It is the conſequences, 
therefore, of all human actions that muſt ſtamp 
their value. So far as the general practice of any 


action tends to produce good, and introduce hap- 
pineſs into the world, ſo far we may pronounce 


it virtuous; ſo much Evil as it occaſions, ſuch is 
the degree of vice it contains. I ſay the general 
practice, becauſe we muſt always remember, in 
Judging by this rule, to apply it only to the ge- 
neral ſpecies of actions, and not to particular 


actions; for the infinite wiſdom of God, deſirous 
to ſet bounds to the deſtructive conſequences 


which muſt otherwiſe have followed from the 
univerſal depravity of mankind, has ſo wonder- 
fully contrived the nature of things, that our moft 
vicious actions may ſometimes accidentally and 


collaterally produce good. Thus, for inſtance, 


robbery may diſperſe uſeleſs hoards to the benefit 
of the publick; adultery may bring heirs and 
| | good 
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t good humour too into many families, where they 
tc would otherwiſe have been wanting; and mur- 
te der free the world from tyrants and oppreſſors. 
« Luxury maintains its thouſands, and vanity its 
« ten thouſands. Superſtition and arbitrary power 
© contribute to the grandeur of many nations, and 
« the liberties of others are preſerved by the per- 
« petual contentions of avarice, knavery, ſelfiſn- 
tc neſs, and ambition; and thus the worſt of vices, 
te and the worſt of men, are often compelled by 
« Providence to ſerve the moſt beneficial purpoſes, 
ce contrary to their own malevolent tendencies and 
te inclinations; and thus private vices become 
« publick benefits, by the force only of accidental 
« circumſtances. But this impeaches not the truth 
« of the criterion of virtue before mentioned, the 
ce only ſolid foundation on which any true ſyſtem 
« of ethicks can be built, the only plain, ſimple, 
e and uniform rule by which we can paſs any 
« judgment on our actions; but by this we may 
« be enabled, not only to determine which are 
« Good, and which are Evil, but almoſt mathe- 
“ matically to demonſtrate the proportion of virtue 
« or vice which belongs to each, by comparing 
« them with the degrees of happineſs or miſery 
« which they occaſion. But though the production 
« of happineſs is the eſſence of virtue, it is by no 
© means the end; the great end is the probation of 
te mankind, or the giving them an opportunity of 
« exalting or degrading themſelves in another ſtate 
e by their behaviour in the preſent. And thus in- 
« deed it anſwers two moſt important purpoſes ; 
* thoſe are, the conſervation of our happineſs, and 
Os ET « the 
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« the teſt of our obedience; or had not ſuch a teſt 
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ſeemed. neceſſary to God's infinite wiſdom, and 
productive of univerſal good, he would never have 
permitted the happineſs of men, even in this life, to 
have depended on ſo precarious a tenure, as their 
mutual good behaviour to each other. For it is 
obſervable, that he who beſt knows our formation, 
has truſted no one thing of importance to our rea- 
ſon or virtue : he truſts only to our appetites for the 
ſupport of the individual, and the continuance of 
our ſpecies; to our vanity or compaſſion, for our 


bounty to others; and to our fears, for the preſerva- 


tion of ourſelves; often to our vices for the ſupport 
of government, and ſometimes to our follies for the 
preſervation of our religion. But ſince ſome teſt of 
our obedience was neceſſary, nothing ſure could have 
been commanded for that end ſo fit and proper, 
and at the ſame time ſo uſeful, as the practice of 
virtue: nothing could have been ſo juſtly rewarded 
with happineſs, as the production of happineſs in 


conformity to the will of God. It is this conformity 
alone which adds merit to virtue, and conſtitutes 
the eſſential difference between morality and reli- 


gion. Morality obliges men to live honeſtly and 
ſoberly, becauſe ſuch behaviour is moſt conducive 
to publick happineſs, and conſequently to their 
own; religion, to purſue the ſame courſe, becauſe 
conformable to the will of their Creator. Morality 
induces. them to embrace virtue from prudential 
conſiderations ; religion from thoſe of gratitude and 
obedience, Morality therefore, entirely abſtracted 

c from 
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« from religion, can have nothing meritorious in it; 
« jt being but wiſdom, prudence, or good ceconomy, 
« which like health, beauty, or riches, are father obli- 
« cations conferred upon us by God, than merits in us 

« towards him; for though we may be juſtly puniſhed 
« for injuring ourſelves, we can claim no reward for 
« ſelf-preſervation; as ſuicide deſerves puniſhment and 
ce infamy, but a man deſerves no reward or honours 
« for not being guilty of it. This I take to be the 
« meaning of all thoſe paſſages in our Scriptures, in 
« which works are repreſented to have no merit with- 
&« out faith; that is, not without believing in hiſtorical 
« facts, in creeds, and articles; but without being 
ce done in purſuance of our belief in God, and in obe- 
te dience to his commands. And now, having men- 
e tioned Scripture, I cannot omit obferving, that the 
ce Chriſtian is the only religious or moral inſtitution 
in the world, that ever ſet in a right light theſe two 
« material points, the effence and the end of virtue; 
« that ever founded the one in the production of hap- 
« pineſs, that is, in univerſal benevolence, or, in their 
« language, charity to all men; the other, in the pro- 
« bation of man, and his obedience to his Creator. 
Sublime and magnificent as was the philoſophy of 
« the ancients, all their moral ſyſtems were deficient 
« in theſe two important articles. They were all 
built on the ſandy foundations of the innate beauty 
© of virtue, or enthuſiaſtick patriotiſm; and their 
© great point in view was the contemptible reward of 
human glory; foundations which were by no means 
« able to LORIN the magnificent ſtructures which 
"43 0 they 
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they erected upon them; for the beauty of virtue, 
independent of its effects, is unmeaning nonſenſe; 
patriotiſm, which injures mankind in general for 
the ſake of a particular country, is but a more 
extended ſelfiſhneſs, and really criminal; and all 
human glory but a mean and ridiculous deluſion. 
The whole affair then of religion and morality, 
the ſubject of ſo many thouſand volumes, is, in 
ſhort, no more than this: the Supreme Being, in- 
finitely good, as well as powerful, deſirous to dif- 
fuſe happineſs by all poſſible means, has created 
innumerable ranks and orders of beings, all ſubſer- 
vient to each other by proper ſubordination. One 
of theſe is occupied by man, a creature endued 
with ſuch a certain degree of knowledge, reaſon, 
and free-will, as is ſuitable to his ſituation, and 
placed for a time on this globe as in a ſchool of 


probation and education, Here he has an oppor- 


tunity given him of improving or debaſing his na- 


ture, in ſuch a manner as to render himſelf fit for a 


rank of higher perfection and happineſs, or to de- 
grade himſelf to a ſtate of greater imperfection and 
miſery; neceſſary indeed towards carrying on the 
buſineſs of thg univerſe, but very grievous and bur- 
thenſome to thoſe individuals, who, by their own 
miſconduct, are obliged to ſubmit to it. The teſt of 
this his behaviour, is doing good, that is, co-operat- 
ing with his Creator, as far as his narrow ſphere of 
action will permit, in the production of happineſs. 
And thus the happineſs and miſery of a future ſtate 
will be the juſt reward or puniſhment of promoting 
or preventing happineſs in this. So artificially by 


« this 
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« this means is the nature of all human virtue and 
cc vice contrived, that their rewards and puniſh- 
« ments are woven as it were in their very eſſence; 
« their immediate effects give us a foretaſte of their 
cc future, and their fruits in the preſent life are the 
« proper ſamples of what they muſt unavoidably 
« produce in another. We have reaſon given us to 
« diſtinguiſh theſe conſequences, and regulate our con- 
« duct; and, leſt that ſhould neglect its poſt, con- 
cc ſcience alſo is appointed as an inſtinctive kind of 
« monitor, perpetually to remind us both of our in- 
cc tereſt and our duty.“ 

Si fic omnia dixiſſet! To this account of the eſſence 
of vice and virtue, it is only neceſſary to add, that 
the conſequences of human actions being ſometimes 
uncertain, and ſometimes remote, it 1s not poſſible in 
many caſes for moſt men, nor in all caſes for any 
man to determine what actions will ultimately pro- 
duce happmeſs, and therefore it was proper that re- 
wvelation ſhould lay down a rule to be followed in- 
variably in oppoſition to appearances, and in every 
change of circumſtances, by which we may be 
certain to promote the general felicity, and be ſet free 
from the dangerous temptation of doing Evil that Good 
may come. | 4 | 

Becauſe it may eaſily happen, and in effect will 
happen very frequently, that our own private hap- 
pineſs may be promoted by an act injurious to 
others, when yet no man can be obliged by nature 
to prefer ultimately the happineſs of others to his 
own; therefore, to the: inſtructions of infinite wiſ- 
dom it was neceſſary that infinite power ſhould add 
penal ſanctions, That every man to whom thoſe 
| | IEA inſtructions 
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inſtructions ſhall be imparted may know, that he can 
never ultimately injure himſelf by benefiting others, 
or ultimately by injuring others benefit himſelf ; but 
that however the lot of the good and bad may be 
. huddled together in the ſeeming confuſion of our pre- 
ent ſtate, the time ſhall undoubtedly come, when the 
moſt yirtuous will be moſt happy. 

Ils am ſorry that the remaining part of this Letter is 
not equal to the firſt. The author has indeed en- 
gaged in a diſquiſition in which we need not wonder 
if he fails, in the ſolution of queſtions on which phi- 

loſophers have employed their abilities from the 
earlieſt times, 


And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt, 


He denies that man was created perfect, becauſe 
the ſyſtem requires ſubordination, and becauſe the 
power of loſing his perfection, of rendering himſelf 
wicked and mi ierable is the hi igheſt imperfection imagin- 
able. Beſides, the regular gradations of the ſcale of 
being required ſomewhere ſuch a creature as man with 
all bis infirmities about him, and the total removal of thoſe 
would be altering his nature, and when he became Pe ca 
he muſt ceaſe to be man. | 

I have already ſpent ſome conſiderations on the 
ſcale of being, of which yet I am obliged to renew 
the mention whenever a new argument is made to 
reſt upon it; and I muſt therefore again remark, 
that conſequences cannot have greater certainty than 
the poſtulate from which they are. drawn, and that 
no ſyſtem can be more hypothetical than this, and 

perhaps no hypotheſis more abſurd, 


Hg. 
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He again deceives himſelf with reſpe& to the 
perfection with which man is held to be originally 
veſted. That man came perfect, that is, endued with 
all poſſible perfection, out of the hands of bis Creator, 
is a falſe notion, derived from the _philoſophers.—The 
univerſal ſyſtem required ſubordination, and +conſequently 
comparative imperfetion. That man was ever endued 
with all poſſible perfection, that is, with all perfection 
of which the idea is not contradictory or deſtructive 
of itſelf, is undoubtedly falſe. But it can hardly 
be called a falſe notion, becauſe no man ever thought 
it, nor can it be derived from the philoſophers ; for 
without pretending to -gueſs what philoſophers he 
may mean, it is very ſafe to affirm, that no. philo- 
ſopher ever ſaid it. Of thoſe who now maintain 
that man was once perfect, who may very eaſily be 
found, let the author enquire whether man was 
ever omniſcient, whether he was ever omnipotent, 
whether he eyer had even the lower power of arch- 
angels or angels. Their anſwers will ſoon inform 
him, that the ſuppoſed perfection of man was not ab- 
ſolute, but reſpective, that he was perfect in a ſenſe 
conſiſtent enough with ſubordination, perfect, not as 
compared with different beings, but with himſelf 
in his preſent degeneracy ; not n as an angel, 
but perfect as man. 

From this perfection, whatever it was, he thinks 
it neceſſary that man ſhould be debarred, becauſe 
pain is neceſſary to the good of the univerſe; and 
the pain of one order of beings extending its ſalu- 
tary influence to innumerable orders above and be- 
low, it was neceſſary that man ſhould ſuffer; but 

becauſe 
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berauſe it is not ſuitable to juſtice that pain ſhould be 
inflicted on innocence, it was neceſlary that man 
Mould be criminal, 

This is given as a ſatisfactory account oP the Ori- 

ginal of moral Evil, which amounts only to this, that 
God created beings whoſe guilt he foreknew, in order 
that he might have proper objects of pain, becauſe the 
pain of part is, no man knows how or why, neceſſary 
to the felicity of the whole. 
The perfection which man once had, may be fo 
eaſily conceived, that without any unuſual ſtrain of 
imagination we can figure its revival. All the duties 
to God or man that are neglected we may fancy per- 
formed; all the crimes that are committed we may 
conceive forborn. Man will then be reſtored” to his 
moral perfections, and into what head can it enter 
that by this change the univerſal ſyſtem would be 
ſhaken, or the condition of any order of beings altered 
for the worſe? 

He comes in the fifth Letter to political, and in the 
fixth to religious Evils. Of political Evil, if we ſup- 
poſe the Origin of moral Evil diſcovered, the account 
is by no means difficult: polity being only the con- 
duct of immoral men in publick affairs. The Evils 
of each particular kind of government are very clearly 
and elegantly diſplayed, and from their ſecondary 
cauſes very rationally deduced ; but the firſt cauſe 
lies ſtill in its ancient obſcurity. There is in this 
Letter nothing new, nor any thing eminently inſtruc- 
tive; one of his practical deductions, that from go- 
wernment Evils cannot be eradicated, and their exceſs 
only can be prevented, has been always allowed; the 
queſtion upon which all diſſenſion ariſes is, when that 
excels 
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exceſs begins, at what point men ſhall ceaſe to bear, 
and attempt to remedy, 

Another of his precepts, though not new, well | 
deſerves to be tranſcribed, becauſe it cannot be too 
frequently impreſſed. 

« What has here been ſaid of their imperſe@tion 
« and abuſes, is by no means intended as a defence 
« of them: every wiſe man ought to redreſs them 
to the utmoſt of his power; which can be effected 
* by one method only; that is, by a reformation of 
«© manners: for as all political Evils derive their ori- 
« ginal from moral, theſe can never be removed, 
« until thoſe are firſt amended. He, therefore, who 
« ſtrictly adheres to virtue and ſobriety in his conduct, 
te and enforces them by his example, does more real 
« ſervice to a ſtate, than he who diſplaces a miniſter, 
c or dethrones a tyrant ; this gives but a temporary 
« relief, but that exterminates the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
No immoral man then can poſſibly be a true pa- 
ce triot; and all thoſe who profeſs outrageous zeal for 
e the liberty and proſperity of their country, and at 
« the ſame time infringe her laws, affront her religion, 
and debauch her people, are but deſpicable quacks, 
by fraud or ignorance increaſing the diſorders they 
pretend to remedy.” 

Of religion he has faid nothing but what he has 
learned, or might have learned from the divines; 
that it is not univerſal, becauſe it muſt be received 
upon , conviction, and ſucceſſively received by thoſe 
whom conviction reached; that its evidences and 
ſanctions are not irreſiſtible, becauſe it was intended 
to indyce, not to compel; and that it is obſcure, 

4 becauſe 
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becauſe: we want faculties to comprehend it. What 
he means by his aſſertion, that it wants policy, I do 
not welt underſtand; he does not mean to deny that 
z good chriſtian will be a good governor, or a good 
ſubject; and he has before juſtly obſerved, that the 
good man only 1s a patriot. 

Religion has been, he ſays, corrupted by the wicked- 
neſs of thoſe to whom it was communicated, and has 
loft part of its efficacy by its connection with temporal 
| Intereſt and human paſſion. 

He juſtly obſerves, that from all this, no concluſion 
can be drawn againſt the divine original of chriſtianity, 
fince the objections ariſe not from the nature of 
the revelation, but of him to whom it is communi- 
cated. 

All this is known, and all this is true; but why, 
we have not yet diſcovered. Our author, if I under- 
ftand him right, purſues the argument thus: the 
religion of man produces evils, becauſe the mora- 
kty of man is imperfect; his morality is imper- 
fect, that he may be juſtly a ſubje& of puniſhment : 
he is made ſubject to puniſhment, becauſe the pain 
of part is neceſſary to the happineſs of the whole; 
pain is neceſſary to happineſs no mortal can tell why 
or how. 

Thus, aſter having clambered with great labour 
from one ſtep of argumentation to another, inſtead 
of riſing into the light of knowledge, we are de- 
volved back into dark ignorance; and all our effort 
ends in belief, that for the Evils of life there is ſome 
good reaſon, and in  contefiion, that the reaſon can- 
pot be found. This is all that has been produced 

by 
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by the revival of Chry/ippus's untractableneſs of matter, 
and the Arabian ſcale of exiſtence. A ſyſtem has been 


raiſed, which 1s ſo ready to fall to pieces of itſelf, that 
no great praiſe can be derived from its deſtruction. 
To object is always eaſy, and it has been well ob- 


ſerved by a late writer, that the hand which cannot build 
4 hovel, may demoliſh a temple *, 


* New Practice of Phyſick. 
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Fallitur, egregio quiſquis ſub principe credit 
Servitium, nunquam Libertas gratior extat 
Quam ſub Rege pio. CLAUDIANUS, 


THE 
FALSE ALARM. 


[ 1770. ] 


"NNE of the chief advantages derived by the pre- 
ſent generation from the improvement and dif- 
fuſion of philoſophy, is deliverance from unneceſſary 
terrours, and exemption from falſe alarms. The un- 
uſual appearances, whether regular or accidental, which 
once ſpread conſternation over ages of ignorance, are 
now the recreations of inquiſitive ſecurity. . The ſun 
is no more lamented when it is eclipſed, than when 
it ſets; and meteors play their coruſcations without 
prognoſtick or prediction. | | 
The advancement of political knowledge may be 
expected to produce in time the like effects. Cauſe- 
leſs diſcontent and ſeditious violence will grow leſs 
frequent, and leſs formidable, as the ſcience of govern- 
ment is better aſcertained by a diligent ſtudy of the 
theory of man. pi _ 
It is not indeed to be expected, that phyſical and 
political truth ſhould meet with equal acceptance, 
or gain ground upon the world with equal facility. 
The notions of the naturaliſt find mankind in a ſtare 
of neutrality, or at worſt have nothing to encounter 
but prejudice and vanity ; prejudice without maligaity, 
Vor. VIII. F and 
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and vanity without intereſt. But the politician's i- 
provements are oppoſed by every paſſion that can ex- 
clude conviction or ſuppreſs it; by ambition, by ava- 
rice, by hope, and by terrour, by publick faction, and. 
private animoſity. 

It is evident, whatever be the cauſe, that this nation, 
with all its renown for ſpeculation and for learning, 
has yet made little proficiency in civil wiſdom. We 
are ſtill ſo much unacquainted with our own ſtate, and 
fo unſkilful in the purfuit of happineſs, that we ſhud- 
der without danger, complain without grievances, and 
ſuffer our quiet to be diſturbed, and our commerce to 
be interrupted, by an oppoſition to the government, 
raiſed only by intereſt, and ſupported only by clamour, 
which yet has ſo far prevailed upon ignorance and 
fimidity, that many favour it as reaſonable, and many 
dread it as powerful. 

What is urged by thoſe who have been ſo induſtri- 
ous to ſpread ſuſpicion, and incite fury from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, may be known by pe- 
ruling the papers which have been at once preſented 
as petitions to the, king, and exhibited in print as 
remonſtrances to the people. . It may therefore not 
be improper to lay before the Publick the reflec- 
tions of a man who cannot favour the oppoſition, for 
he thinks it wicked, and cannot fear it, for he thinks 
it weak. h 

The grievance which has produced all this tem- 
peſt of outrage, the oppreſſion in which all other op- 
preſſions are included, the invaſion which has left us 
no property, the alarm that ſuffers no patriot to 
lleep in quiet, is compriſed in a vote of the Houſe 
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of Commons, by which the freeholders of Middleſex 
are deprived of a Briton's birth right, repreſentation 
in parliament. _. 
They have indeed received the uſual writ of elec- 
tion, but that writ, alas! was malicious mockery; 
they were inſulted with the form, but denied the 


reality, for there was one man excepted from their. 
choice, 


Non de vi, neque cede, nec veneno, 


Sed lis oft ili de tribus capellis. 


The character of the man thus fatally excepted, I 
have no- purpoſe to delineate. Lampoon itſelf would 
diſdain to ſpeak ill of him of whom no man ſpeaks 
well. It is ſufficient that he is expelled the Houſe of 
Commons, and confined in jail as being legally con- 
victed of ſedition and impiety. 

That this man cannot be appointed one of the 
guardians and counſellors of the church and ſtate, is. 
a grievance not to be endured. Every lover of liber- 
ty ſtands doubtful of the fate of poſterity, becauſe the 
chief county in England cannot take its repreſentative 
from a jail. | 

Whence Middleſex ſhould obtain the right of being 
denominated the chief county, cannot eaſily be diſ- 
covered; it is indeed the county where the chief city 
happens to ſtand, but how that city treated the fa- 
vourite of Middleſex, is not yet forgotten. The county, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the city, has no claim to particu- 
lar conſideration. 

That a man was in jail for ſedition and impiety, 
would, I believe, have been within memory a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon why he ſhould not come out of jail a 


„ legiſlatos. 
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legiſlator. This reaſon, notwithſtanding the muta- 
bility of faſhion, happens ſtill to operate on the Houſe 
of Commons. Their notions, however ſtrange, may 
be juſtified by a common obſervation, that few are 
mended by impriſonment, and that he whoſe crimes 
have made confinement neceffary, ſeldom makes any 
other uſe of his enlargement, than to do witl. greater 
cunning what he did before with leſs. 

But the people have been told with great confi- 
dence, that the Houſe cannot control the right of 
conſtituting reprefentatrves; that he who can per- 
ſuade lawful electors to chuſe him, whatever be his 
character, is lawfully choſen, and has a claim to a ſeat 
in parliament, from which no human Ry" can 
depoſe him. 

Here, however, the patrons of oppoſition are in 
fome perplexity. They are forced to confeſs, that 
by a train of precedents ſufficient to eſtabliſh a cuſ- 
tom of parliament, the Houſe of Commons has ju- 
riſdiction over its own members; that the whole has 
power over individuals; and that this power has been 
exerciſed ſometimes in impriſonment, and often in 
expulſion. 

That ſuch power ſhould refide in the Honſe of 
Commons in ſome caſes, is inevitably neceſſary, ſince 
it is required by every polity, that where there is a 
poſſibility of offence, there fhould be a poſſibility of 
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puniſhment. A member of the Houſe cannot be e 

cited for his conduct in parliament before any other v 
court; and therefore, if the Houſe cannot puniſh him, 

he may attack with impunity the rights of the people, g 

and the title of the king. p 


This 
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This exemption from the authority of other. courts 
was, I think, firſt eſtabliſhed in favour of the five 
members in the long parliament. It is not to be 
conſidered as an uſurpation, for it is implied in the 
principles of government. If legiſlative powers are 
not co-ordinate, they ceaſe in part to be legiſlative; 
and if they be co-ordinate, they are unaccountable ; 
for to whom muſt that power account, which has no 
ſuperiour ? = 

The Houſe of Commons is indeed diſſoluble by 
the king, as the nation has of late been very clamor- 
ouſly told; but while it ſubſiſts it is co-ordinate with 
the other powers, and this co-ordination ceaſes only 
when the Houſe by diſſolution ceaſes to ſubſiſt. 

As the particular repreſentatives of the people 
are in their publick character above the control of 
the courts of law, they muſt be ſubje& to the juriſ- 
diction of the Houſe; and as the Houſe, in the 
exerciſe of its authority, can be neither directed nor 
reſtrained, its own reſolutions muſt be its laws, at 
leaſt, if there is no antecedent deciſion of the whole 
legiſlature. 

This privilege, not confirmed by any written law or 
politive compact, but by the reliſtleſs power of poli- 
tical neceſſity, they have exerciſed, probably from 
their firſt inſtitution, but certainly, as their records 
inform us, from the 23d of Elizabeth, when they 
expelled a member for derogating from their pri- 
vileges. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether it was ori- 
ginally neceſſary, that this right of control and 
puniſhment, ſhould extend beyond offences in the 
exerciſe of parliamentary duty, ſince all other crimes 

Ty are 
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are cognizable by other courts. But they, who are 
the only judges of their own rights, have exerted the 
power of expulſion on other occaſions, and when 
wickedneſs arrived at a certain magnitude, have con- 
ſidered an offence againſt ſociety as an offence againſt 
the Houſe. | | 

They have therefore diveſted notorious delinquents 
of their legiſlative character, and delivered them up 
to ſhame or puniſhment, naked and unprotected, 
that they might not contaminate the digniry of par- 
liament. 

It is allowed that a man attainted of felony can- 
not ſit in Parliament, and the Commons probably 
judged, that not being bound to the forms of law, 
they might treat theſe as felons, whoſe crimes were 
in their opinion equivalent to felony ; and that as a 
known felon could not be choſen, a man ſo like a 
felon, that he could not eaſily be diſtinguiſhed, ought 
to be expelled, 

The firſt laws had no law to enforce them, the 
firſt authority was conſtituted by itſelf The power 
exerciſed by the Houſe of Commons is of this kind, 
a power rooted in the principles of government, 
and branched out by occaſional practice; a power 
which neceſſity made juſt, and precedents have made 
legal. 

It will occur that authority thus uncontrolable may, 
in times of heat and conteſt, be oppreſſively and 
injuriouſly exerted, and that he who ſuffers injuſtice, 
is without N however innocent, however mi- 
ſerable. 

The poſition is true but the argument is uſeleſs. 
The Commons muſt be controlled, or be exempt 
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from control. If they are exempt they may do in- 
jury which cannot be redreſſed, if NG are controlled 
chey are no longer legiſlative. 

If the poſſibility of abuſe be an argument againſt au- 
thority, no authority ever can be eſtabliſhed ; if 
the actual abuſe deſtroys 1 its legality, there 1 is no legal 
government now in the world. 

This power, which the Commons have ſo long 
exerciſed, they ventured to uſe once more againſt 
Mr. Wilkes, and on the 3d of February, 176g, ex- 
pelled him the Houſe, for having . and pub- 
liſhed a ſeditious libel, and three obſcene and impious 
hibels. 

If thefe imputations were juſt, the bebe was 
ſurely ſeaſonable, and that they were juſt, the Houſe 
kad reaſon to determine, as he had confeſſed himſelf, 
at the bar, the author of the libel which they term ſe- 
ditious, and was convicted in the King's Bench of 
both the publications. | 

But the freeholders of Middleſex were of another 
opinion. They either thought him innocent, or 
were not offended by his guilt, When a writ was iſ- 
fued for the election of a knight for Miadleſex, in 
the room of John Wilkes, Eſq; expelled the Houſe, 
his friends on the ſixteenth of February choſe him 
again, 

On the 17th, it was reſolved, that John Wilkes, 
Es: having been in this ſeſſion of parliament expelled the 
Houſe, was, and is, incapable of being elected a member to 


ſerve in this preſent parliament. 


As there was no other candidate, it was reſolved, at 
the ſame time, that the election of the ſixteenth was 
à void election. 
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The freeholders ſtill continued to think that no 
other man was fit to repreſent them, and on the 


ſixteenth of March elected him once more, Their 


reſolution was now ſo well known, that no opponent 
ventured to appear. 

The Commons began to find, that power without 
materials for operation can. produce no effect. They 
might make the election void for ever, but if no other 
candidate could be found, their determination could 
only be negative. They, however, made void the 
laſt election, and ordered a new writ. 

On the thirteenth of April was a new election, at 
which Mr. Luttercl, and others, offered themſelves 
candidates, Every method of intimidation was uſed, 
and ſome acts of violence were done to hinder Mr. 
Lutterel from appearing, He was not deterred, and 
the poll was taken, which exhibited for 

Mr. Wilkes, 8 1143 
M r. Lutterel, = - 296 


The ſheriff returned Mr. Wilkes ; but the Houſe, on 


April the fiftecata, determined that Mr. Lutterel was 
lawfully ejected. 

From this day begun the clamour, which has con- 
tinued till now. Thoſe who had undertaken to op- 
| Poſe the miniſtry, having no grievance of greater 
magnitude, endeavoured to ſwell this deciſion into 
bulk, and diſtort it inio deformity, and then held it 
out to terrify the nation. 

Every artifice of ſedition has been ſince practiſed 


to awaken diſcontent and inflame indignation. The 


papers of every day have been filled with exhorta- 


tions and menaces of faction. The madneſs has 
ſpread 
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ſpread through all ranks and through both ſexes ; 
women and children have clamoured for Mr. Hikes, 
honeſt ſimplicity has been cheated into fury, and only 
the wiſe have eſcaped infection. "7 

The greater part may juſtly be ſuſpected of not be- 
lieving their own poſition, and with them it is not 
neceflary to diſpute. They cannot be convinced who 
are convinced already, and it is well known that they 
will not be aſnamed. 

The deciſion, however, by which the ſmaller num- 
ber of votes was preſerred to the greater, has perplexed 
the minds of ſome, whoſe opinions it were indecent to 
deſpiſe, and who by their integrity well deſerve to have 
their doubts appeaſed. | 

Every diffuſe and complicated queſtion may be 
examined by different methods, upon different prin- 
ciples; and that truth, which is eaſily found by one 
inveſtigator, may be miſſed by another, equally honeſt 
and equally diligent. 

Thoſe who inquire, whether a ſmaller number of 
legal votes can elect a repreſentative in oppoſition to a 
greater, muſt receive from every tongue the ſame 
anſwer. 

The queſtion, therefore, muſt be, whether a ſmaller 
number of legal votes, ſhall not prevail e A 
greater number of votes not legal? 

It muſt be conſidered, that thoſe votes only are 
legal which are legally given, and that thoſe only 
are legally given, which are given for a legal can- 


didate, 
It remains then to be diſcuſſed, whether a man 


expelled, can be ſo diſqualified by a vote of the 
Houle, 
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Houſe, as that he ſhall be no longer eligible by law- 
ful electors? 

Here we muſt again recur, not to poſitive inſtitu- 
tions, but to the unwritten law of ſocial nature, to 
the great and pregnant principle of political neceſſity. 
All government ſuppoſes ſubjects, all authority im- 
plies obedience. To ſuppoſe in one the right to com- 
mand what another has the right to refuſe, is abſurd 
and contradictory. A ſtate ſo conſtituted muſt reſt 
for ever in motionleſs equipoiſe, with equal attractions 
of contrary tendency, with equal weights. of power 
balancing each other. 

Laws which cannot be enforced, can neither pre- 

vent nor rectify diſorders. A ſentence which cannot 
be executed can have no power to warn or to reform. 
If the Commons have only the power of diſmiſſing 
for a few days the man whom his conſtituents can 
immediately fend back, if they can expel but can- 
not exclude, they have nothing more than nominal 
authority, to which perhaps obedience never may be 
paid. 
- The repreſentatives of our anceſtors had an opinion 
very different: they fined and impriſoned their mem- 
bers; on great provocation they diſabled them for 
ever; and this power. of pronouncing perpetual diſ- 
ability is maintained by Selden himſelf. 

Theſe claims ſeem to have been made and allowed, 
when the conſtitution of our government had not yet 
been ſufficiently ſtudied, Such powers are not legal, 
becauſe they are not neceſſary : and of that power 
which only neceſſity juſtifies, no more is to be ad- 
mitted than neceſſity obtrudes, | 
* The 
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The Commons cannot make laws, they can only 
paſs reſolutions, which, like all reſolutions, are of force 
only to thoſe that make them, and to thoſe only while 
they are willing to obſerve them. 

The vote of the Houſe of Commons has therefore 
only ſo far the force of a law, as that force is neceſſary 
to preſerve the vote from loſing its efficacy, it muſt 
begin by operating upon themſelves, and extends its 
influence to others, only by conſequences ariſing from 
the firſt intention. He that ſtarts game on his own 
manor, may purſue it into another. | 

They can properly make laws only for themſelves : 
a member, while he keeps his ſeat, is ſubject to theſe 
laws; but when he is expelled, the juriſdiction ceaſes, 
for he is now no longer within their dominion. 

The diſability, which a vote can ſuperinduce to ex- 
pulſion, is no more than was included in expulſion 
itſelf; it is only a declaration of the Commons, that 
they will permit no longer him whom they thus cen- 
ſure to ſit with them in parliament; a declaration 
made by that right which they neceſſarily poſſeſs, of 
regulating their own Houſe, and of inflicting puniſh- 
ment on their own delinquents. 

They have therefore no other way to enforce the 
ſentence of incapacity, than that of adhering to it. 
They cannot otherwiſe puniſh the candidate fo diſ- 
qualified for offering himſelf, nor the electors for ac- 
cepting him. But if he has any competitor, that com- 
petitor muſt prevail, and if he has none, his election 
will be void; for the right of the Houſe to reject, 
annihilates with regard to * man ſo rejected the 
zight of electing. 1 
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It has been urged, that the power of the Houſe 
terminates with their ſeſſion ; ſince a priſoner com- 
mitted by the Speaker's warrant cannot be detained 
during the receſs. That power indeed ceaſes with 
the ſeſſion, which muſt operate by the agency of 
others, becauſe, when they do not ſit, they can em- 
ploy no agent, having no longer any legal exiſtence ; 
but that which is exerciſed on themſelves revives 
at their meeting, when the ſubject of that power 
{till ſubſiſts. They can in the next ſeſſion refuſe 
to re- admit him, whom in the former ſeſſion they ex- 
pelled. | 

That expulſion inferred excluſion, in the preſent caſe, 
muſt be, I think, eaſily admitted. The expulſion and 
the writ iſſued for a new election were in the ſame ſeſ- 
ſion, and ſince the Houle is by the rule of parliament 
bound for the ſeſſion by a vote once paſſed, the expelled 
member cannot be admitted. He that cannot be ad- 
mitted, cannot be elected; and the votes given to a 
man ineligible being given in vain, the higheſt num- 
ber for an eligible candidate becomes a majority. 

To theſe concluſions, as to moſt moral, and to all 
political poſicions, many objections may be made. 
The perpetual ſubject of political diſquiſition is not 
abſolute, but comparative good. Of two ſyſtems of 
government, or two laws relating to the ſame ſubject, 
neither will ever be ſuch as theoretical nicety would 
deſire, and therefore neither can eaſily force its way 
againſt prejudice and obſtinacy ; each will have its 
excellencies and defects, and every man, with a little 
help from pride, may think his own the beſt, 
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It ſeems to be the opinion of many, that expulſion 
is only a diſmiſſion of the repreſentative to his con- 
ſtituents, with ſuch a teſtimony againſt him as his 
ſentence may compriſe; and that if his conſtituents, 
notwithſtanding the cenſure of the Houſe, thinking 
his caſe hard, his fault trifling, or his excellencies ſuch 
as overbalance it, ſhould again chuſe him as ſtill 
worthy of their truſt, the Houſe cannot refuſe him, for 
his puniſhment has purged his fault, and the right of 
electors muſt not be violated. 

This is plauſible but not cogent. It is a ſcheme 
of repreſentation, which would make a ſpecious ap- 
pearance in a political romance, but cannot be brought 
into practice among us, who ſee every day the tow- 
ering head of ſpeculation bow down unwillingly to 
groveling experience. 

Governments formed by chance, and gradually im- 
proved by ſuch expedients, as the ſucceſſive diſcovery 
of their defects happened to ſuggeſt, are never to be 
tried by a regular theory. They are fabricks of diſ- 
ſimilar materials, raiſed by different architects, upon 
different plans. We muſt be content with them as 
they are; ſhould we attempt to mend their diſpropor- 
tions, we might eaſily demoliſh, and os 67 re- 
build them. 

Laws are now made, and cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed ; 
theſe are our rules, and by them we muſt be 
guided. 

It is uncontrovertibly certain, that the Commons 
never intended to leave electors the liberty of re- 
turning them an expelled member, for they always 


require one to be choſen in the room of him that is 
expelled, 
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expelled, and I ſee not with what propriety a man can 
be re-choſen in his own room. 

Expulſion, if this were its whole effect, _ 
very often be delirable. Sedition, or obſcenity, 
might be no greater crimes in the opinion of other 
electors, than in that of the frecholders of Mid- 
dleſex; and many a wretch, whom his colleagues 
ſhould expel, might come back perſecuted into 
fame, and provoke with harder front a. ſecond 
expulſion. 

Many of the repreſentatives of the people can 
hardly be ſaid to have been cholen at all. Some by 
inheriting a borough inherit a ſeat; and ſome fit by 
the favour of others, whom perhaps they may gra- 
tify by the act which provoked the expulſion. Some 
are ſafe by their popularity, and ſome by their alli- 
ances. None would dread expulſion, if this doctrine 
vere received, but thoſe who bought their elections, 
and who would be obliged to buy them again at a 
higher price. 

Bur as uncertainties are to be determined by 
things certain, and cuſtoms to be explained, where 
it is poſſible, by written law, the patriots have tri- 
umphed with a quotation from an a& of the 4th 
and gth of Anne, which permits thoſe to be re- 
choſen, whoſe ſeats are vacated by the acceptance of a 
place of profit. This they wiſely conſider as an ex- 
pulſion, and from the permiſſion, in this caſe, of a 
re-election, infer that every other expulſion leaves the 
delinquent entitled to the ſame indulgence, This is 
the paragraph: 
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ce If any perſon, being choſen a member of the Houſe 
« of Commons, ſhall accept of any office from the 
« crown, during ſuch time as he ſhall continue a member, 
« his election ſhall be, and is hereby declared to be 
« void, and a new writ ſhall iſſue for a new election, 
ce as if ſuch perſon ſo accepting was naturally dead. 
« Nevertheleſs ſuch perſon ſhall be capable of being again 
ec elefzed, as if his place had not become void as 1 
« ſaid,” 

How this favours the doctrine of re-admiſſion by a 
ſecond choice, I am not able to diſcover. The fta- 
tute of 30 Ch. II. had enacted, That he whe ſbould fit 
in the Houſe of Commons, without taking the oaths and 
ſubſcribing the teſt, ſhould be diſabled to ſit in the Houſe | 
during that Parliament, and a writ ſhould iſſue for the 
election of a new member, in place of the member fo diſabled, 
as if ſuch member bad naturally died. 

This laſt clauſe. is apparently copied in the act of 
Anne, but with the common fate of imitators. - In 
the act of Charles, the political death continued during 
the parliament, in that of Aune it was hardly worth the 
while to kill the man whom the next breath was to 
revive. It is, however, apparent, that in the opinion 
of the parliament, the dead-doing. lines would have 
kept him motionleſs, if he had not been recovered by 
a kind exception. A ſeat vacated, could not be re- 
gained without expreſs permiſſion of the ſame ſta- 
tute, 

The right of being choſen again to a ſeat thus va- 
cated, is not enjoyed by any general right, but required 
a ſpecial clauſe, and ſolicitous proviſion. 


But 
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But what reſemblance can imagination conceive be- 
teen one man vacating his ſeat, by a mark of favour 
from the crowr:, and another driven from it for ſedi- 
tion and obſcenity. The acceptance of a place con- 
- taminates no character; the crown that gives it, in- 
tends to give with it always dignity, ſometimes autho- 
rity. The commons, it is well known, think not 
worſe of themſelves or others for their offices of profit; 
yet profit implies temptation, and may expoſe a repre- 
ſentative to the ſuſpicion of his conſtituents; though 
if they ſtill think him worthy of their confidence, they 
may again elect him. 

Such is the conſequence. When a man is diſ- 


miſſed by law to his conſtituents, with new truſt and 


new dignity, they may, if they think him incorruptible, 
reſtore him to his ſeat; what can follow, therefore, 
but that when the Houſe drives out a varlet with 
publick infamy, he goes Oy with the like permiſſion 
to return ? | 

If infatuation be, as the proverb tells us, the 
forerunner of deſtruction, how near muſt be the 
ruin of a nation that can be incited againft it's go- 
vernors, by ſophiſtry like this. I may be excuſe! 
if J catch the panick, and join my groans at this 
alarming criſis, with the general lamentation of weep- 
ing patriots. 

Another objection is, that the Commons, by pro- 
nouncing the ſentence of diſqualification, make a 
law, and take upon themſelves the power of the 
whole legiflature. Many quotations are then pro- 
duced to prove that the Houſe of Commons can 
make no laws, 
att Three 
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Three acts have been cited, diſabling members 
for different terms on different occaſions; and it is 
profoundly remarked, that if the Commons could 
by their own privilege have made a diſqualification, 
their jealouſy of their privileges would never have 
admitted the concurrent ſanction * the other 
powers. 

I muſt for ever remind theſe puny controvertiſts, 
that thoſe acts are laws of permanent obligation: that 
two of them are now in force, and that the other ex- 

pired only when it had fulfilled its end. Such laws 
2 Commons cannot make; they could, perhaps, 
have determined for themſelves, that they would ex- 
pel all who ſhould not take the teſt, but they could 
leave no authority behind them, that ſhould oblige 
the next parliament to expel them. They could 
refuſe the South Sea directors, but they could not en- 
tail the refuſal. They can diſqualify by vote, but not 
by law; they cannot know that the ſentence of diſ- 
qualification pronounced to-day may not become void 
to-morrow, by the diſſolution of their own Houſe. 
Yet while the ſame parliament ſits, the diſqualifi- 
cation continues unleſs the vote be reſcinded, 7 
while it ſo continues, makes the votes, which  fyec 
holders may give to the interdicted candidate, uf 
and dead, ſince there cannot exiſt, with reſpect to In 
lame ſubject at the ſame time, an abſolute power to 
chuſe and an abſolute power to reject. 

In 1614, the attorney-general was voted inca- 
pable of a ſeat in the Houſe of Common; and the 
nation is triumphantly told, that though the vote 
never was revoked, the attorney-general 15 now a 

Vox. VIII. G member. 
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member. He certainly may now be a member 
without revacation of the vote. A law is of per- 
petual obligation, but a vote is nothing when the 
voters are gone. A law is a compact reciprocally 
made by the legiſlative powers, and therefore not to 
be abrogated but by all the parties. A vote is ſimply 
a webe which binds only him that is n to 
be bound. 

J have . pundtiliouſly and niet purſved 
this diſquiſition, becauſe I ſuſpect that theſe rea- 
ſoners, whoſe buſineſs is to deceive others, have ſome- 
times deceived themſelves, and I am willing to free 
them from their embarraſſment though I do not ex- 
pe& much gratitude for my kindneſs. 

Other objections are yet remaining, for of poli- 
tical objections there cannot eaſily be an end. It 
has been obſerved, that vice is no proper cauſe of 
expulſion, for if the worſt man in the Houſe were 
always to be expelled, in time none would be left. 
But no man is expelled for being worſt, he is ex- 
pelled for being enormouſly bad; his conduct is 
compared, not with that of others, but with the rule 
of action. 

The puniſhment of . being in its own 
nature uncertain, may be too great or too little for 
the fault. 

This muſt be the caſe of many puniſbtüngm 
Forfeiture of chattels is nothing to him that has no 
poſſeſſions. Exile itſelf may be accidentally a good ; 
and indeed any puniſhment leſs than death f is very 
different to different men. 

But if this precedent be admitted and eſtabliſhed, 
no. Man: can hereafter be ſure that he” ſhall be re- 


preſented 
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preſented by him whom he would chooſe. One half 
of the Houſe may meet early in the morning, and 
ſnatch an opportunity to expel the other, and the 
greater part of the nation may by this es 
without its lawful repreſentatives, 

He that ſces all this, ſees very far, But 1 can 
cell him of greater evils yet behind, There is one 


poſſibility of wickedneſs, which, at this alarming 


criſis, has not yet been mentioned. Every one knows 
the malice, the ſubtilty, the induſtry, the vigilance, 
and the greedineſs of the Scots. The Scotch members 
are about the number ſufficient to make a houſe. 
I propoſe it to the conſideration of the ſupporters 
of the Bill of Rights, whether there is not reaſon ta 
ſuſpect, that theſe hungry intruders from the North, 
are now contriving to expel all the Exgliſſ. We may 
then curſe the hour in which it was determined, that: 
expulſion and excluſion are the ſame. For who can 


gueſs what may be done when the Scots have the 


whole Houſe to themſelves ? 

Thus agreeable to cuſtom and reaſon, notwith- 
ſtanding all objections, real or imaginary ; thus 
conſiſtent with the practice of former times, and 
thus conſequential to the original principles of go- 
vernment, is that deciſion by which ſo much vio- 
lence of diſcontent has. been excited, which has 
been ſo dolorouſly bewailed, and ſo outrageouſly 
reſented, 

Let us however not be ſeduced to put too much 
confidence in juſtice or in truth; they have often 
been found inactive in their own defence, and give 
more confidence than help to their friends and their 

62 advocates. 
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advocates. It may perhaps be prudent to make one 
momentary conceſſion to falſchood, by ſuppoſing the 
vote in Mr. Luttere!'s favour to be wrong. 

All wrong ought to be rectified, If Mr. Wi Res 
is deprived of a lawful ſeat, both he and his electors 
have reaſon to complain; but it will not be eaſily 
found. why, among the innumerable wrongs of 
which a great part of mankind are hourly complain- 
ing, the whole care of the publick ſhould be tranſ- 
ferred to Mr. Wilkes and the freeholders of Midulgſex, 
who might all fink into non- exiſtence, without any 
other effect, than that there would be room made for 
a new rabble, and a new retailer of ſedition and ob- 
ſcenity. The cauſe of our country would ſuffer 
little; the rabble, whenceſoever they come, will be 
always patriots, and always — of the Bill of 
Rights. 

The Houſe of Commons decides the diſputes 
ariſing from elections. Was it ever ſuppoſed, that 
in all caſes their deciſions were right? Every man 
- whoſe lawful election is defeated, is equally wronged 
with Mr. Wilkes, and his conſtituents feel their diſ- 
appointment with no leſs anguiſh than the free- 
holders of Middleſex. Theſe deciſions have often 
been apparently partial, and fometimes tyrannically 
oppreſſive. ' A majority has been given to a favourite 
candidate, by expunging votes which had always 
been allowed, and which therefore had the autho- 
rity by which all votes are given, that of cuſtom 
Uninterrupted. When the Commons determine 
who ſhall be conſtituents, they may, with {ome pro» 
priety, be ſaid to make law, becauſe thoſe deter- 


minations have hitherto, for the ſake of quiet, been 
adopted 
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adopted by ſucceeding parliaments, A vote therefore 

of the Houſe, when it operates as a law, is to indivi- 
duals a law only * but to communities Wu: 
petual. 
Yet though all this has been Pk: = though at 
every new parliament much of this is expected to be 


done again, it has never produced in any former time 


ſuch an alarming criſis. We have found by experience, 
that though a ſquire has given ale and veniſon in vain, 
and a borough has been compelled to ſee its deareſt 
intereſt in the hands of him whom it did not truſt, yet 
the general ſtate of the nation has continued the ſame. 
The ſun has riſen, and the corn has grown, and what- 
ever talk has been of the danger of property, yet he 


that ploughed the field commonly reaped it, and he 


that built a houſe was maſter of the door: the vexa- 
tion excited by injuſtice ſuffered, or ſuppoſed to be 
ſuffered, by any private man, or ſingle community, 
was local and temporary, it neither ſpread far, nor 
laſted long. | 
The nation looked on with little care, becauſe 
there did not ſeem to be much danger. The con- 
ſequence of ſmall irregularities was not felt, and we 
had not yet learned to be terrified by very diſtant 
Enemies, | 
But quiet and St are now at an end. Our 
vigilance is quickened, and our comprehenſion is en- 
larged. We not only ſee events in their cauſes, but 
before their cauſes ; we hear the thunder while the ſky 
is clear, and ſee the mine ſprung before it is dug. 
Political wiſdom has, by the force of Engliſh genius, 
been improved at laſt not only to political intuition, 
but to political preſcience. 
G 3 But 
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But it cannot, I am afraid, be ſaid, that as we are 
grown wiſe, we are made happy. It 1s faid of thoſe 
who have the wonderful power. called ſecond fight, 
that they ſeldom fee any thing but evil: political 
ſecond ſight has the ſame effect; we hear of nothing 
but of an alarming criſis, of violated rights, and 
expiring liberties. The morning riſes upon new 
wrongs, and the dreamer paſſes the night in imagi- 
nary ſhackles. | 

The ſphere of anxiety is now enlarged ; he that 
hitherto cared only for himſelf, now cares for the 
Publick ; for he has learned that the happineſs of in- 
- dividuals is compriſed in the proſperity of the whole, 
and that his country never ſuffers, but he ſuffers with 
it, however it happens that he feels no pain. 

Fired with this fever of epidemick patriotiſm, the 
taylor ſlips his thimble, the draper drops his yard, 
and the blackſmith lays down his hammer ; they meet 
at an honeſt alehouſe, conſider the ſtate of the nation, 
read or hear the laſt petition, lament the miſeries of 
the time, are alarmed at the dreadful. criſis, and ſub- 
ſcribe to the ſupport of the Bill of Rights. 

It ſometimes indeed happens, that an intruder of 
more benevolence than prudence attempts to diſperſe 
their cloud of dej ection, and eaſe their hearts by 
ſeaſonable conſolation. He tells them, that though 
the government cannot be too diligently watched, 
it may be too haſtily accuſed; and that, though 
private judgment is every man's right, yet we can- 
not judge of what we do not know ; that we feel at 
preſent no evils which government can alleviate, 
and that the publick buſineſs is committed to men 
who 
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who have as much right to confidence as their ad- 
verſaries; that the freeholders of Middleſex, if they 
could not choole Mr. #ikes, might have choſen 
any other man, and that be truſis we have within the 
realm five hundred as good as he; that even if this 
which has happened to Midadlz/ex had happened to 
every other county, that one man ſhould be made 
incapable of being elected, it could produce no 
great change in the parliament, nor much contract 
the power of election; that what has been done is 
probably right, and that if it be wrong it is of little 
conſequence, ſince a like caſe cannot eaſily occur; 
that expulſions are very rare, and if they ſhould, 
by unbounded inſolence of faction, become more 
frequent, the electors may ealily provide a a ſccond 
choice. | 
All this he may ſay, but not half of this will bs 
heard; his opponents will ſtun him and themſelves 
with a confuſed found of penſions and places, venality 
and corruption, oppreſiion and invaſion, ſlavery and 
ruin. 

Outcries like theſe, 1 by malignity, 2 
echoed by folly; general accuſations of indeterminate 
wickedneſs; and obſcure hints of impoſſible deſigns, 
diſperſed among thoſe that do not know their mean- 
ing, by thoſe that know them to be falſe, have diſ- 
poſed part of the nation, though but a ſmall part, to 
peſter the court with ridiculous petitions. 

The progreſs of a petition is well known. An 
ejeted placeman goes down to his county or his 
borough, tells his friends of his inability to ſerve 
* and his conſtituents of che corruption of the 

64 govern- 
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government. His friends readily underſtand that he 
who can get nothing, will have nothing to give. They 
agree to proclaim a meeting; meat and drink are 
plentifully provided; a crowd is eaſily brought toge- 
ther, and thoſe who think that they know the reaſon 
of their meeting, undertake to tell thoſe who know 
it not. Ale and clamour unite their powers, the 
crowd, condenſed and heated, begins to ferment with 
the leven of ſedition. All ſee a thouſand evils, though 
they cannot ſhow them, and grow impatient for a 
remedy, though they know not what. 

'A ſpeech is then made by the Cicero of the day; 
he fays much, and ſuppreſſes more, and credit s 
equally given to what he tells, and what he conceals. 
The petition is read and univerſally approved. Thoſe 
who are ſober enough to write, add their names, and 
the reſt would ſign it if they could. 

Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of 
the glories of the day; how he was conſulted and what 
he adviſed ; how he was invited into the great room, 
where his lordſhip called him by his name ; how he 
was careſſed by Sir Francis, Sir Joſeph, or Sir George ; 
how he eat turtle and veniſon, and drank unanimity 
to the three brothers. 

The poor loiterer, whoſe ſhop had confined him, 
or whoſe wite had locked him up, hears the tale of 
luxury with envy, and at laſt inquires what was their 
petition. Of the petition nothing is remembered 
by the narrator, but that it ſpoke much of fears and 
apprehenſions, and ſomething very alarming, and 
that he is ſure it is againſt the government; the 
other is convinced that it muſt be right, and wiſhes 
he 
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he had been there, for he loves wine and veniſon, and 
is reſolved as long a as he lives to be againſt the go» 
vernment. 

The petition is then handed from town to . 
and from houſe to houſe, and wherever it comes the 
inhabitants flock together, that they may ſee that 
which muſt be ſent to the king. Names are eaſily 
collected. One man ſigns becauſe he hates the pa- 
piſt; another becauſe he has vowed deſtruction to the 
turnpikes; one becauſe it will vex the parſon; an- 
other becauſe he owes his landlord nothing; one be- 
cauſe he is rich; another becauſe he is poor; one to 
ſhew that he is not afraid, and another to ſhew that 
he can write. 

The paſſage, however, is not always ſmooth, 
Thoſe who collect contributions to ſedition, ſome- 
times apply to a man of higher rank and more en- 
lightened mind, who, inſtead of lending them his 
name, calmly reproves them for being ſeducers of the 
people. 

You who are here, ſays he, complaining of vena- 
lity, are yourſelves the agents of thoſe who, having 
eſtimated themſelves at too high a price, are only 
angry that they are ng bought. You are appealing 
from the parliament & the rabble, and inviting thoſe 
who ſcarcely, in the moſt common affairs, diſtinguiſh | 
right from wrong, to judge of a queſtion complicated 
with law written and unwritten, with the general prin- 
ciples of government, and the particular cuſtoms of 
the Houſe of Commons; you are ſhewing them a 
grievance, ſo diſtant that they cannot ſee it, and ſo 
light that they cannot feel it; for how, but by unne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary intelligence and artificial provocation, ſhould 
the farmers and ſhop-keepers of York/oire and Cum- 
berland know or care how Middleſex is repreſented ? 
Inſtead of wandering thus round the county to exaſ- 
perate the rage of party, and darken the ſuſpicions of 
ignorance, it is the duty of men like you, who have 
leiſure for inquiry, to lead back the people to their 
honeſt labour; to tell them, that ſubmiſſion is the duty 
of the ignorant, and content the virtue of the poor ; 
that they have no ſkill in the art of government, nor 
any intereſt in the diſſentions of the great; and when 
you meet with any, as ſome there are, whoſe under- 
ſtandings are capable of conviction, it will become you 
to allay this foaming ebullition, by ſhewing them that 
they have as much happineſs as the condition of life 
will ealily receive, and that a government, of which 
an erroneous or unjuſt repreſentation of Mzddleſex 
is the greateſt crime that intereſt can diſcover, or ma- 
lice can upbraid, 1s a government approaching nearer 
to perfection, than any that ESTs has known, or 
hiſtory related. 

The drudges of ſedition wiſh to change their 
ground, they hear him with ſullen filence, del con- 
viction without repentance, and are confounded but 
not abaſned; they go forward to another door, and 
find a kinder reception from a man enraged againſt the 
government, becauſe he has juſt been paying the tax 
upon his windows. 

That a petition for a diſſolution of the W 
will at all times have its fayourers, may be eaſily 
imagined. The people indeed do not expect that 


one Houſe of Commons will be much honeſter or 
29 much 
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much wiſer than another; they do not ſuppoſe that the 
taxes will be lightened ; or though they have been fo 
often taught to hope it, that ſoap and candles will be 
cheaper; they expect no redrefs of grievances, for of 
no grievances but taxes do they complain ; they wiſh 
not the extenſion of liberty, for they do not feel any 
reſtraint; about the ſecurity of privilege or property 
they are totally careleſs, for they ſee no property 
invaded, nor know, till they are told, that any privi- 
lege has ſuffered violation. 

Leaſt of all do they expect, that any future parlia- 
ment will leſſen its own powers, or communicate to the 
people that authority which it has once obtained. 

Yet a new parliament is ſufficiently deſirable. The 
year of election is a year of jollity ; and what is ſtill 
more delightful, a year of equality. The glutton now 
eats the delicacies for which he longed when he could 
not purchaſe them, and the drunkard has the pleaſure 
of wine without the coſt. The drone lives a while 
without work, and the ſhop-keeper, in the flow of 
money, raiſes his price. The mechanick that trem- 
bled at the preſence of Sir Jo/eph, now bids him come 
again for an anſwer; and the poacher whoſe gun has 
been ſeized, now finds an opportunity to reclaim it. 
Even the honeſt man is not diſpleaſed to ſee himſelf 
important, and willingly reſumes in two years that 
power which he had reſigned for ſeven. Few love 
their friends ſo well as not to deſire ſuperiority by un- 
expenſive benefaction. | 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe motives to com- 
pliance, the promoters of petitions have not been 


ſucceſsful, Few could be perſuaded to lament evik 
which 
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which they did not ſuffer, or to ſokcit for redreſs 
which they do not want. The petition has been, 
in ſome places, rejected; and perhaps in all but 
one, ſigned only by the meaneſt and groſſeſt of the 
people. 
Since this expedient 1 now invented or revived to 
diſtreſs the government, and equally practicable at 
all times by all who ſhall be excluded from power 
and from profit, has produced ſo little effect, let us 
conſider the oppoſition as no longer formidable. The 
great engine has recoiled upon them. They thought 
that the terms they ſent were terms of weight, which 
would have amazed all and ſtumbled many; but the 
conſternation 1s now over, and their foes ſtand upright, 
as before. 

With great propriety and dignity the king has, in 

his fpeech, neglected or forgotten them. He might 
eaſily know, that what was preſented as the ſenſe of 
the people, is the ſenſe only of the profligate and dif- 
ſolute ; and that whatever parliament ſhould be con- 
vened, the ſame petitioners would be ready, for the 
fame reaſon, to requeſt its diſſolution, 

As we once had a rebellion of the clowns, we have 
now an oppoſition of the pedlars. The quiet of the 
nation has been for years diſturbed by a faction, againſt 
which all factions ought to conſpire ; for its original 
principle is the deſire of levelling it is only animated 
under the name of zeal, by the natural malignity of the 
mean againſt the great. 

When in the confuſion which the Engl 0 invaſions 
produced in France, the villains, imagining that 
they had found the golden hour of emancipation, 

took 
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took arms in their hands, the knights of both nations 
conſidered the cauſe as common, and, ſuſpending the 
general hoftility, united to chaſtiſe them. 

The whole conduct of this deſpicable faction is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by plebeian groſſneſs, and ſavage indecency. 
To miſrepreſent the actions and the principles of their 
enemies is common to all parties; but the inſolence of 
invective, and brutality of reproach, which have lately 
prevailed, are peculiar to this. 

An infallible characteriſtick of meanneſs is cruelty. 
This is the only faction that has ſhouted at the con- 
demnation of a criminal, and that, when his inno- 
cence procured his pardon, has clamoured for his 
blood. 

All other parties, however enraged at each other, 
have agreed to treat the throne with decency ; but 
theſe low-born railers have attacked not only the au- 
thority, but the character of their ſovereign, and have 
endeavoured, ſurely without effect, to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people from the only king, who, for almoſt 
a century, has much appeared to deſire, or much en- 
deavoured to deſerve them. They have infulred him 
with rudeneſs and with menaces, which were never 
excited by the gloomy ſullenneſs of William, even 
when half the nation denied him their allegiance ; nor 
by the dangerous bigotry of Fames, unleſs when he 
was finally driven from his palace; and with which 
ſcarcely the open hoſtilities of rebellion ventured to 
vilify the unhappy Charles, even in the remarks on 
the cabinet of Naſeby. 

It is ſurely not unreaſonable to hope, that the na- 
tion will conſult its dignity, if not its ſafety, and 
diſdain to be protected or enflaved by the declaimers 


OT 
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or the plotters of a city-tavern. Had Rome fallen by 
the Catilinarian conſpiracy, ſne might have conſoled 
her fate by the greatneſs of her deſtroyers; but what 
would have alleviated the diſgrace of England, had her 
government been changed by Ter or by Ket ? | 
One part of the nation has never before contended 
with the other, but for ſome weighty and apparent 
intereſt. If the means were violent, the end was 
great. The civil war was fought for what each army 
called and believed the beſt religion, and the beſt go- 
vernment. The ſtruggle in the reign of Anne, was to 
exclude or reſtore an exile king. We are now diſput- 
ing, with almoſt equal animoſity, whether Middleſex 
ſhall be repreſented or not by a criminal from a jail. 
The only comfort left in ſuch degeneracy is that a 
jower ſtate can be no longer poſſible. 

In this contemptuous cenſure, I mean not to in- 
clude every ſingle man. In all lead, ſays the chemiſt, 
there is ſilver; and in all copper there is gold. But 
mingled maſſes are juſtly denominated by the greater 
quantity, and when the precious particles are not 
worth extraction, a faction and a pig muſt be melted 
down together to the forms and offices that chance 
allots them. 


Fiunt urceoli, puloes, ſartago, petelle. 


A few weeks will now ſhew whether the govern= 
ment can be ſhaken by empty noiſe, and whether 
the faction which depends upon its influence, has 
not deceived alike the Publick and itſelf. That it 
ſhould have continued till now, is ſufficiently ſhame- 


ful. None can indeed wonder that it has been ſup- 
| ported 
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ported by the ſectaries, the natural fomenters of ſedi- 
tion, and confederates of the rabble, of whoſe religion 
little now remains but hatred of eſtabliſhments, and 
who are angry to find ſeparation now only tolerated, 
which was once rewarded ; but every honeſt man muſt 
lament, that it has been regarded with frigid neutrality 
by the tories, who, being long accuſtomed to ſignalize 
their principles by oppoſition to the court, do not yet 
conſider that they have at laſt a king who knows not 
the name of party, and who wiſhes to be the common 
father of all his people. 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, ſoon recovers 
in the open air; a nation diſcontented to madneſs, 
without any adequate cauſe, will return to its wits and 
its allegiance when a little pauſe has cooled it to reflec. 
tion. Nothing, therefore, is neceſſary, at this alarming 
criſis, but to conſider the alarm as falſe. To make 
conceſſions, is to encourage encroachment, Let the 


court deſpiſe the faction, and the diſappointed people 
will ſoon deride it. 
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O proportion the eagerneſs of conteſt to its im- 
portance ſeems roo hard a taſk for human wiſ- 
dom. The 'pride of wit has kept ages buly in the 
diſcuſſion of uſeleſs queſtions, and the pride of power 
has deſtroyed armies to gain or to keep unprofitable 
poſſeſſions. | 
Not many years have paſſed ſince the cruelties of 
war were filling the world with terror and with ſorrow 
rage was at laſt appeaſed, or ſtrength exhauſted, and 
to the haraſſed nations peace was reſtored, with its 
pleaſures and its benefirs. Of this ſtate all felt the 
happineſs, and all implored the continuance ; but what 
continuance of happineſs can be expected, when the 
whole ſyſtem of European empire can be in danger of 
a new concuſſion, by a contention for a few ſpots of 
earth, which, in the deſerts of the ocean, had almoſt 
eſcaped human notice, and which, if they had not hap- 
pened to make a ſea- mark, had perhaps never had a 
name ? 


Fortune 
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Fortune often delights to dignify what nature has 
neglected, and that renown which cannot be claimed 
by intrinſick excellence or greatneſs, is ſometimes de- 
rived from unexpected accidents. The Rubicon was 
ennobled by the paſſage of Cæſar, and the time is 
now come W Falkland"s Hands demand * hiſ- 
torian. . 

But the 1 0 4 1 gin this 13 mal be 
aſſigned, will have few opportunities of deſcriptive 
ſplendor, or narrative elegance, Of other countries 
it is told how often they have changed their govern- 
ment; theſe iſlands have hitherto changed only their 
name, Of heroes to conquer, or legiſlators to civi- 
lize, here has been no appearance; nothing has hap- 
pened to them but that they have been ſometimes ſeen 
by wandering navigators, who paſſed by them in ſearch 
of better habitations. 

When the Spaniards, who, under the condut of 
Columbus, diſcovered America, had taken poſſeſſion of 
its molt wealthy regions; they ſurpriſed and terrified 
Europe by a ſudden and unexampled influx of riches. 
They were made at once inſupportably inſolent, and 
might perhaps have become irreſiſtibly powerful, had 
not their mountainous treaſures been ſcattered in the 
air with the ignorant profuſion of unaccuſtomed opu- 
lence. 

The greater part of the European potentates ſaw 
this ſtream of riches flowing into Spain without at- 
tempting to dip their own hands in the golden foun- 
tain, France had no naval ſkill or power; Portugal 
was extending her dominions in the caſt over regions 
!{ormed in the gaiety of nature; the Hanſeatick league, 
Vor. VIII. H being 
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being planned only for the ſecurity of traffick, had no 
tendency to diſcovery: or invaſion; and the commer- 
cial ſtates of 7taly growing rich by trading betwen Aa 
and Europe, and not lying upon the ocean, did not de- 
fire to ſeek by great hazards, at a diftance, ae was 
almoſt at home to be found with ſafety. | 

The Engliſh alone were animated by the dran of 
the Spaniſb navigators, to try if any thing was leſt 
that might reward adventure, or incite appropriation. 
They ſerit Cabot into the north, but in the north there 
was no gold or filver to be found. The beſt regions 
were pre- occupied, yet they ſtil] continued their hopes 
and their labours. They were the ſecond nation that 
dared the extent of the Pacifick Ocean, and the fecond 
circumnavigators of the globe. 

By the war between Elizabeth and Philip, the wealth 
of America became lawful prize, and thoſe who were 
leſs afraid of danger than of poverty, ſuppoſed that 
riches might eaſily be obtained by plundering the 
Spaniards. Nothing is difficult when gain and honour 
unite their influence; the ſpirit and vigour of theſe 
_ expeditions enlarged our views of the new world, 
and made us firſt acquainted with its remoter 
coaſts, 

In the fatal voyage of Cavendiſh 920 Captain 
Davis, who, being ſent out as his aſſociate, was after- 
wards parted from him or deſerted him, as he was 
driven by violence of weather about the ſtraits of 
Magellan, is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt who ſaw 
the lands now called Falkiand's Hands, but his diſ- 
treſs permitted him not to make any obſervation, 


_ he left them, as he found them, without a name. 
| Not 


being in the fame ſeas wich the ſame deſigns, 'faw 
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Not long afterwards (1594) Sir Richard Hawkins, 


theſe iſlands again, if they are indeed the fame iſlands, 
and in honour of his _—_ called them Hawk's 
Maiden Land. " © 

This voyage was not of renown \ Lalficient to pro · 

cure a general reception to the new name, for when 
the Dutch, who had now become ſtrong enough not 
only to defend themſelves, but to attack their 
maſters, ſent (1598) Yerhagen and Sebald de Mert. 
into the South Seas, theſe iſlands, which were not 
ſuppoſed to have been known before, obtained the 
denomination of Sehald's Iflands, and were from that 
time placed in the charts; though Frezier: tells us, 
that they were yet conſidered as of doubtful exiſt- 
enee. 
Their preſent Engliſh name was probably given 
them (1689) by Strong, whoſe journal, yet unprinted, 
may be found in the Muſeum. This name was adopt - 
ed by Halley, ee FORTE CIO I believe, been 
received into our maps. 

The privateers which were put into motion dende 
wars of William and Anne, ſaw thoſe iſlands and men- 
tion them; but they were yet not conſidered as tern- 
tories worth a conteſt, Strong affirmed that there was 


no wood, and bann fulpotted that they ud a 


water, 

Frezier deſcribes. their appearance with more di. 
tinctneſs, and mentions ſome: ſhips of St. Males; by 
which they had been viſited, and to which he ſeems 
willing enough to aſcribe the honour of diſcoyering 
iſlands which yet he admits to have been ſeen by 
Hawkins, and named by Sebald de Wert. He, I ſup- 

H2 poſe, 
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poſe, in honour of his countrymen, called them the 
Malotines, the denomination now uſed by the Span- 
iards, who ſeem not, till very lately, to Have cs, 
them important enough to deſerve a name. 

Since the publication of Auſen s voyage, a 1556 
very much changed their opinion, finding a ſettlement 
in Pepys's. or Faltland's Mund recommended by the 
author as neceſſary to the ſucceſs of our future expe- 
ditions againſt the coaſt of Cbili, and as of ſuch uſe 
and importance, that it would produce many advan- 
tages in peace, and in war r would make us maſters of 


the South Sea. 


| Scarcely any degree of Went is ſulficient to 
reſtrain the imagination from magnifying that on 
which it is long detained. The relator of An/on's 
voyage had heated his mind with its various events; 
had partaken the hope with which it was begun, and 
the vexation ſuffered by its various miſcarriages, and 
then thought nothing could be of greater benefit to 
the nation than that which might oe" the ſucceſs 
of ſuch another enterpriſe. 

Had the heroes of that hiſtory even performed and 
attained all that when they firſt ſpread their fails they 
ventured- to hope, the conſequence would yet have 
produced very little hurt to the Spaniards, and very 
little benefit to the Engh/p. They would have taken 
a few towns; Anſon and his companions would have 
ſhared the plunder or the ranſom ; and the Spaniards, 
finding their ſouthern. territories acceſſible, would for 
the future have guarded them better. 

That ſuch a ſettlement may be of uſe in war, no 
man that conſiders its fituation will deny. But war 


ia not the whole buſineſs of life; it happens but 
| ſeldom, 
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ſeldom, and every man, either good or wiſe, wiſhes 
that its frequency were ſtill leſs. That conduct which 
betrays deſigns of future hoſtility, if it does not excite 
violence, will always generate malignity ; it muſt for 
ever exclude confidence and friendſhip, and continue 
2 cold and fluggiſh rivalry, by a ly reciprocation of 
indirect injuries, without the bravery of war, or the ſe- 
curity of peace. 

The. aqvaatage of ſuch a ſettlement in time of 
peace is, I think, not eaſily to be proved. For 
what uſe can it have but of a ſtation for contraband 
traders, a nurſery of fraud, and a receptacle of theft ? 
Narborough, about a century ago, was of opinion, that 
no advantage could be obtained in voyages to the 
South Sea, except by ſuch an armament. as, with a 
ſailor's morality, might trade by force. It is well 
known that the prohibitions of foreign commerce are, 
in theſe countries, to the laſt degree rigorous, and that 
no man not authorized by the king of Spain can trade 
there but by force or ſtealth. Whatever profit is ob- 
tained muſt be gained by the violence of _ or 
dexterity of fraud. 

Government will not perhaps ſoon arrive at ſuch 
purity and excellence, but that ſome connivance at 
leaſt will be indulged to the triumphant robber and 
ſucceſsful cheat. He that brings wealth home is 
ſeldom interrogated by what means it was obtained. 
This, however, is one of thoſe modes of corruption 
with which mankind ought always to ſtruggle, and 
which they may in time hope to overcome, There 

is reaſon to expect, that as the world is more en- 
lightened, policy and morality will at laſt be recon- 
- H 3 ciled, 
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cited; and that nations will tearn not to do en 
would not ſuffer. 

Zut the ſilent toleration of ſuſpected ole is a de- 
gree of depravity far below that which openly incites 
and manifeſtly protects it. To pardon a pirate may 
be injurious to mankind ; but how much greater is 
the crime of opening a port in which all pirates ſhall 
be ſafe? The contraband trader is not more worthy 
of protection: if with Narborough he trades by force, 
he is a pirate; if he trades ſecretly, he is only a thief. 
Thoſe who honeſtly refuſe his traffick he hates as ob- 
ſtructors of his profit; and thoſe with whom he deals 
he cheats, becauſe he knows that they dare not com- 
plain. He lives with a heart full of that malignity 
which fear of detection always generates in thoſe who 
are to defend unjuſt acquiſitions againſt lawful autho- 
rity; and when he comes home with riches thus ac- 
quired, he brings a mind hardened in evil, too proud 
for reproof, and too ſtupid for reflection; he offends - 
the high by his inſolence, and corrupts the low by his 
example. 

Whether theſe truths were forgotten or deſpiſed, 
or whether ſome better purpoſe was then in agitation, 
the repreſentation made in ſon's voyage had ſuch 
effect upon the ſtateſinen of that time, that (in 1748) 
ſome ſloops were fitted out for the fuller knowledge of 
Pepys's and Falklands lands, and for further diſcoveries 
in the Seutb Sea. This expedition, though perhaps 
deſigned to be ſecret, was not long concealed from 
Wall, the-Spaniſh ambaſſador, who ſo vehemently op- 
poſed it, and fo ſtrongly maintained the right of the 
Saniards to the excluſive dominion of the South Sea, 

that 
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that the Eugliſb miniſtry relinquiſhed part af their ori- 
ginal deſign, and declared that the examination of thoſe 
two iſlands: was the utmoſt that their orders ſhould 
compriſe. 

This conceſſion was ſufficiently liberal or ſuffict- 
ently ſubmiſſive ; yet the Spaniſh court was neither 
gratified by our kindneſs, nor ſoftened by our humility. 
Sir Benjamin Keene, who then reſided at Madrid, was 
interrogated by Carvajal concerning the viſit intended 
to Pepys's and Falkland's [iands in terms of great jea- 
louſy and diſcontent; and the intended expedition 
was repreſented, if not as a direct violation of the late 
peace, yet as an act inconſiſtent with amicable in- 
tentions, and contrary to the profeſſions of mutual 
kindneſs which then paſſed between Spain and Eng- 
land. Keene was directed to proteſt that nothing more 
than mere diſcovery was intended, and that no ſet- 
tlement was to be eſtabliſhed. The Spaniard readily 
replied, that if this was a voyage of wanton curioſity, 
it might be gratified with leſs trouble, for he was wil- 
ling to communicate whatever was known; that to go 
ſo far only to come back, was no reaſonable act; and 
it would be a ſlender ſacrifice to peace and friendſhip to 
omit a voyage in which nothing was to be gained: 
that if we left the places as we found them, the voy- 
age was uſeleſs; and if we took poſſeſſion, it was a 
| hoſtile armament, nor could we expect that the Sani- 


ards would ſuppoſe us to viſit the ſouthern parts of 
America only from curioſity, after the ſcheme propoſed 

by the author of Anſon's voyage. 
When once we had diſowned all purpoſe of ſet- 
tling, it is apparent that we could not defend the 
H 4 propriety 
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propriety of our expedition by arguments equivalent 
to Carvajal's objections. The miniſtry therefore diſ- 
miſſed the whole defign, but no declaration was re- 
quired by which our right 0 purſue it hereafter might 
be annulled. 
From this time Falkland's and was forgotten or 
neglected, till the conduct of naval affairs was in- 
truſted to the Earl of Egmont, a man whoſe mind 
was vigorous and ardent, whoſe knowledge was exten- 
five, and whoſe deſigns were magnificent; but who 
had ſomewhat vitiated his judgment by too much in- 
dulgence of romantick projects and airy ſpeculations. 
Lord Egmont's eagerneſs after ſomething new de- 
termined him to make inquiry after Falkland's Mand, 
and he ſent out Captain Byron, who, in the beginning 
of the year 1765, took, he ſays, a formal poſſeſſion in 
"the name of his Britannick Majeſty. 
The poſſeſſion of this place is, according to Mr. 
' Byron's repreſentation, no deſpicable acquiſition. He 
" conceived the iſland to be ſix or ſeven hundred miles 
round, and repreſented it as a region naked in- 
"deed of wood, but which, if that defect were ſup- 
plied, would have all that nature, almoſt all that 
luxury could want. The harbour he found capa- 
cious and ſecure, and therefore thought it worthy of 
the name of Egmont. Of water there was no want, 
and the ground, he deſcribed as having all the ex- 
cellencies of ſoil, and as covered with antiſcorbutick 
" herbs, the reſtoratives of the failor. Proviſion was 
ealily to be had, for they killed almoſt every day an 
hundred geeſe to each ſhip, by pelting them with 
885 Not content yu — and with food, 
he 
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he ſearched yet deeper for the value of the new do- 
minion. He dug in queſt of ore, found iron in abun- 
_— and did not deſpair of nobler metals. 

A country thus. fertile and delightful; fortunately 
found where none would have expected it, about the 
fiftieth degree of ſouthern latitude, could not with- 
out great ſupineneſs be neglected. Early in the 
next year (January 8, 1766) Captain Macbride ar- 
rived at Port Egmont, where he erected a ſmall 
blockhouſe, and ſtationed a garriſon. His deſcrip- 
tion was leſs flattering. He found, what he calls, 
a maſs of iſlands and broken lands, .of which the 
ſoil was nothing but a bog, with no better proſpect 
than that of barren mountains, beaten by ſtorms 
almoſt perpetual, Yet this, ſays he, is fummer, 
and if the winds of winter hold their natural pro- 
portion, thoſe , who lie but two cables length from 
the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks without any . 
cation with it. The plenty which regaled Mr. Byro 
and which might have ſupported not only armies, 
but armies of Patagons, was no longer to be found. 
The geeſe were too wile to ſtay when men violated 
their haunts, and Mr. Macbride's crew could only 
now and then kill a gooſe when the weather would 
permit, All the quadrupeds which he met there 
were foxes, ſuppoſed by him to have been brought 
upon the ice; but of uſeleſs animals, ſuch as ſea 
lions and penguins, which he calls vermin, the 
number was incredible, He allows, however, that 
| thoſe who touch at theſe iſlands may find geeſe and 
inipes, and in the ſummer months, wild cellery and 
ſorrel. 


No 
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No token was ſeen by either, of any ſettlement ever 
made upon this iſland, and Mr. Macbride thought him- 
ſelf ſo ſecure from hoſtile diſturbance, that when he 
erected his wooden blockhouſe he omitted to open the 
ports and loopholes. 

When a garriſon was ſtationed at Port Egmont, it 
was neceſſary to try what ſuſtenance the ground could 
be by culture excited to produce. A garden was pre- 
pared, but the plants that ſprung up, withered away 
in immaturity. Some fir-feeds were ſown ; but though 
this be the native tree of rugged bes, the young 
| firs that roſe above the ground died like weaker her- 
bage. The cold continued long, and the ocean ſeldom - 
was at reſt, 

Cattle ſucceeded better than vegetables. Goats, 
ſheep, and hogs, that were carried thither, were found 
to thrive and increaſe as in other places. 

Nil mortalibus arduum eff. There is nothing which 
human courage will not undertake, and little that 
human patience will not endure. The garriſon lived 
upon Falkland's land, ſhrinking from the blaſt, and 
ſhuddering at the billows. 

This was a colony which could never become in- 
dependent, for it never could he able to maintain itſelf. 
The neceſſary fupplies were annually ſent from Eng- 
land, at an expence which the Admiralty began to 
think would not quickly be repaid. - But ſhame of 
deſerting a project, and unwillingneſs to contend with 
a projector that meant well, continued the garriſon, 
and ſupplied it with ON” remittances of ſtores and 
proviſion. 

That of which we were almoſt weary ourſelves, 
"we did not expect any one to envy ; and therefore 
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ſuppoſed that we ſhould be permitted to reſide in 
Falkland's Iſland, the undiſputed lords of tempeſt- 
beaten barrenneſs. 

But on the 28th of November 1769, Captain Hunt, 
obſerving a Spanifh {ſchooner hovering about the iſland 
and ſurveying it, ſent the commander a meflage, by 
which he required him to depart. The Spaniard made 
an appearance of obeying, but in two days came back 
with letters written by the governor of Port Solidad, 
and brought by the chief officer of a ſettlement on the 
eaſt part of Falkland's Iſland. 

In this letter, dated Malouina, November 30, the 
governor complains, that Captain Hunt, when he 
ordered the ſchooner to depart, aſſumed a power to 
which he could have no pretenſions, by ſending an 
imperious meſſage to the Spaniards in the king of 
Spain's own dominions. 

In another letter ſent at the ſame time, he fup- 
poſes the Engliſh to be in that part only by accident, 
and to be ready to depart at the firſt warning. This 
letter was accompanied by a preſent, of which, ſays 
he, if it be neither equal to my defire nor to your merit, 
you muſt impute the deficiency to the ſituation of us 
both, 

In, return to this hoſtile civility, Captain Hum 
warned them from the iſland, which he claimed in 
the name of the king, as belonging to the Engliſh by 
right of the firſt diſcovery and the firſt ſettlement. 

This was an affertion of more confidence than 
certainty, The right of diſcovery indeed has al- 
ready appeared to be probable, but the right which 

priority 
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priority of ſettlement confers: I know not whether we 
yet can eſtabliſh. | 

On December 10, the officer ſent by the Ts 
of Port Solidad made three proteſts againſt Captain 
Hunt; for threatening to fire upon him; for oppoſing 
his entrance into Port Egmont; and for entering him- 
ſelf into Port Solidad. On the 12th the Governor of 
Port Solidad formally warned Captain Hunt to leave 
Port Egmont, and to forbear the navigation of theſe 
ſeas, without permiſſion from the king of Spain. 

To this Captain Hunt replied by repeating his 
former. claim; by declaring that his orders were to 
keep poſſeſſion; and by once more warning the 
Spaniards to depart. 

The next month produced more proteſts and 
more replies, of which the tenor was nearly the 
ſame. The operations of ſuch harmleſs enmity 
having produced no effect, were then reciprocally 
diſcontinued, and the Engliſh were left for a time tq 
h enjoy the pleaſures of Falkland's Nand without mo- 
leſtation. | 

This tranquillity, however, did not laſt long, A 
few months afterwards (June 4, 1770) the Induftry, 

a Spaniſo trigate, commanded by an officer whoſe 
name was Madariaga, anchored in Port Egmont, 
bound, as was ſaid, for Port Solidad, and reduced, 
by a paſſage from Buenos, Ayres of La days, 
to want of water. 

Three days afterwards four other frigates —_ 
the port, and a broad pendant, ſuch as is borne by 
the commander of a nayal Armament, was diſplayed 

| from 
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from the Induſtry. Captain Farmer of the Swift fri- 
gate, who commanded the garriſon, ordered the crew 
of the Swift to come on ſhore, and aſſiſt in its defence; 
and directed captain Maſily to bring the Favourite 
frigate, which he commanded, nearer to the land. 
The Spaniards eaſily diſcovering the purpoſe of his 
motion, let him know, that if he weighed his anchor, 
they would fire upon his ſhip; but paying no regard 
to theſe menaces, he advanced towards the ſhore. 
The Spaniſh fleet followed, and two ſhots were fired, 
which fell at a diſtance from him. He then ſent to 
inquire the reaſon of ſuch hoſtility, and was told: — 
the ſhots were intended only as ſignals. ks. vie 

Both the Engliſh Captains wrote the next day to 
Madariaga the Spaniſh Commodore, warning him 
from the iſland, as from a pe which Us” Engiif 
held by right of diſcovery. 

Madariaga, who ſeems to have had no deſue Gr 
unneceſſary miſchief, invited them (June .) to ſend 
an officer who ſhould take a view of his forces, that 
they might be convinced of the vanity of reſiſtance, 
and do that without compulſion a he was Upon 
refuſal prepared to enforce. 

An officer was ſent, who found ſixteen hundred 
men, with a train of twenty-ſeven cannon, four 
mortars, and two hundred bombs. The fleet con- 
ſiſted of five frigates, from twenty to thirty guns, 
which were now ſtationed oppolite to the p26 2 
houſe. 

He then ſent them a formal memorial, in | which 
he maintained his maſter's right to the whole Ma- 
$eLanick region, and exhorted the 2 do retire 


quietly 
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quietly from the ſettlement, which they could nei- 
ther juſtify: by right, nor maintain by power. 

He offered them the liberty of carrying away what- 
ever they were. deſirous to remove, and promiſed his 
receipt for what ſhould be left, that no loſs might be 
ſuffered by them, 

His propoſitions were expreſſed i in terms of great 
civility ; but he concludes with demanding an anſwer 
in fifteen minutes. 
| Having while he was writing received the letters of 
warning written the day before by the Engliſh Cap- 
tains, he told them, that he thought himſelf able to 
prove the king of Spain's title to all thoſe countries, 
but that this was no time for verbal altercations. He 
perſiſted i in his determination, and allowed only fifteen 
minutes for an anſwer. 

To this it was replied by A'S Farmer, that 
though there had been preſcribed yet a ſhorter time, 
he ſhould {till reſolutely defend his charge; that 
this, whether menace or force, would be conſidered 
as an inſult on the Britiſh flag, and that largiactiog 
would certainly be required. 

On the next day (June 10.) Madariaga landed his 
forces, and it may be caſily imagined that he had no 
bloody conqueſt. The Engliſʒhᷣ had only a wooden 
blockhouſe built at Feoolwich, and carried in pieces 
to the iſland, with a ſmall battery of cannon. To 
contend . with obſtinacy had been only to laviſh life 
without uſe or hope. After the exchange of a very 
few ſhots, a capitulation was propoſed. 

The Spaniſh Commander acted with moderation; 
he exerted little of the conqueror ; what he had 
offered before the attack, he granted after the 

victory ; 
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victory; the Eagiſb were allowed to leave the place 
with every honour, only their departure was delayed 
by the terms of the capitulation twenty days; and 
to ſecure their ſtay, the rudder of the Favourite was 
taken off. What they defired to carry away they 
removed without moleſtation; and of what they 
left an inventory was drawn, for which the Spany6 
officer by his receipt promiſed to be accountableeQ 
Of this petty revolution, ſo ſudden and ſo diſtant, 
the Engliſh miniſtry could not poſſibly have fuch 
notice as might enable them to prevent it. The 
conqueſt, if ſuch it may be called, coſt hut three days; 
for the Spaniards, either ſuppoſing the garriſon 
ſtronger than it was, or reſolving to truſt nothing to 
chance, or conſidering that, as their force was greater, 
there was leſs danger of bloodſhed, came with a power 
that made reſiſtance ridiculous, and at nen 
and obtained poſſeſſion. not ot 10 
The firſt account of any diſcogptine expreled by 
the Spaniards was brought by Captain Hunt, who 
arriving at Plymouth June 3, 1770, informed the Ads 
miralty that the iſland had been claimed 1a December 
by the Governor of Port Solidad. 1 . | 
This claim, made by an officer of ſo lctle FREY 
without any known direction from his ſuperiors, could 
be conſidered only as the zeal or officioufneſs of an 
individual, unworthy of publick notice, or the forma. 
lity of remonſtrance. oy 
In Auguſt Mr. Harris, the reſident at Madrid, 
gave notice to lord Weymouth of an account newly 
brought to Cadiz, that the Engliſb were in poſſeſſions 
of Port Cuizada, the fame which we call Pert Eg= 
mont, iu the „ ſea; that in January they 
had 
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had warned away two Spaniſh ſhips; and that an 
armament was ſent out in May from . ae to 
2 them. | 

It was perhaps not yet certain that" aha chocdaine 
was true; but the information, however faithful, was 
too late for prevention. It was eaſily known, that a 
fleet diſpatched in May had before Auguſt mann 
or miſcarriec. 
In O#ober, Captain Maltby came to England, and 
gave the account which I have now epitomiſed, of 


his expulſion from Fallland's Mands. 
From this moment the whole nation can witneſa 


chat no time was loſt. The navy was ſurveyed, the 


ſhips refitted, and commanders appointed; and a pow- 
erful fleet was aſſembled, well manned and well ſtored, 
with expedition after ſo long a peace perhaps never 
known before, and with vigour which after the waſte 
of ſo long a war ſcarcely any other nation had been 
8 of exerting. 

This preparation, ſo illuſtrious in the eyes of 
. and ſo efficacious in its event, was obſtructed 
by the utmoſt power of that noiſy faction which has 
too long filled the kingdom, ſometimes with the roar 


of empty menace, and ſometimes with the yell of 


hypocritical lamentation. Every man ſaw, and every 
honeſt man ſaw with deteſtation, that they who de- 
fired to force their ſovereign into war, endeavoured at 
the ſame time to diſable him from action. 

The vigour and ſpirit of the miniſtry eaſily broke 
through all the machinations of theſe pygmy rebels, 
and our armament was quickly ſuch as was likely to 


_ our HD effectual. - — 1 
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The prince of Maſſeran, in his firſt conference with 
che Engliſb miniſters on this occaſion, owned that he 
had from Madrid received intelligence that the Eugliſß 
had been forcibly expelled from Falkland's Mand by 
Buccarelli, the governor of Buenos Ayres, without any 
particular orders from the king of Spain. But being 
alked, whether in his maſter's name he diſavowed 
Buccarelli's violence, he refuſed to anſwer without 
direction. 

The ſcene of negociation was now removed to 
Madrid, and in September Mr. Harris was directed to 
demand from Grimaldi the Spaniſh miniſter the reſtitu- 
tion of Fallland's Mand, and a diſavowal of Buccarelli's 
hoſtilities. 5 
It was to be expected that Grimaldi would object 
to us our own behaviour, who had ordered the Spa- 
viards to depart from the ſame iſland. To this it 
was replied, That the Engliſb forces were indeed 
directed to warn other nations away; but if com- 
pliance were refuſed, to proceed quietly in making 
their ſettlement, and ſuffer the ſubjects of whatever 
power to remain there without moleſtation. By poſ- 
ſeſſion thus taken, there was only a diſputable claim 
advanced, which might be peaceably and regularly 
decided, without inſult and without force; and if 
the Spaniards had complained at the Britiſb court, 
their reaſons would have been heard, and all injuries 
redreſſed ; but that, by preſuppoſing the juſtice of 
their own title, and having recourſe to arms, without 
any previous notice or remonſtrance, they had violated 
the peace, and inſulted the Britiſb government; and 
therefore it was expected that ſatisfaction ſhould be 

Vox. VIII. 1 . made 
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made by public difavowal and immediate reſtitu- 
tion. 3 
The anſwer of Grima/di was dai and cold, 
He did not allow that any particular orders had been. 
given for driving the Engliſh from their ſettlement ; 
but made no fcruple of declaring, that ſuch an ejection 
was nothing more than the ſettlers might have ex- 
pected; and that Buccarelli had not, in his opinion, 
incurred any blame, as the general injunctions to the 
American governors were, to ſuffer no incroachments 
on the Spaniſh domimions. 

In October the prince of Maſſeran Pope a con- 
vention for the accommodation of differences by mu- 
tual conceſſions, in which the warning given to the 
Spaniards by Hunt ſhould be difavowed on one ſide, 
and the violence uſed by Buccarelli on the other. 
This offer was conſidered as little leſs than a new in- 
ſult, and Grimaldi was told, that injury required repa- 
ration ;- that when either party had ſuffered evident 
wrong, there was not the parity ſubſiſting which is 
implied in conventions and contracts; that we con- 
fidered ourſelves as openly inſulted, and demanded 

latisfaction plenary and unconditional. 

Grimaldi affected to wonder that we were not yet 
W by their conceſſions. They had, he ſaid, 
granted all that was required; they had offered to 
reſtore the iſland in the ſtate in which they found it; 
but he thought that they likewiſe might hope for ſome 
regard, and that the warning ſent by Hunt would be 
diſavowed. 
Mr. Harris, our miniſter at Madrid, infiſted chat 


the injured party had. a right to unconditional repa- 
0 5 a ation, 
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ration, and Grimaldi delayed his anſwer that a council. 
might be called. In a few days orders were diſpatch- 
ed to prince Maſſeran, by which he was commiſſioned 
to declare the king of Spain's readineſs to ſatisfy the 
demands of the king of England, in expectation of 
receiving from him reciprocal ſatisfaction, by the diſ- 
avowal, ſo often required, of Hunt's warning. 

Finding the Spaniards diſpoſed to make no other 
acknowledgments, the Engliſb miniſtry conſidered a 
war as not likely to be long avoided. In the lat- 
ter end of November private notice was given of 
their danger to the merchants at Cadiz, and the 
officers abſent from Gibraltar were remanded to 
their poſts. Our naval force was every day in- 
creaſed, and we made no abarement of our original 
demand. | 

The obſtinacy of the Spaniſh court ſtill continued, 
and about the end of the year all hope of reconciha- 
tion was ſo nearly extinguiſhed, that Mr. Harris was 
directed to withdraw, with the uſual forms, from his 
reſidence at Madrid. 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmneſs is 
commonly ſucceſsful ; having not ſwelled our firſt 
requiſition with any ſuperfluous appendages, we had 
nothing to yield, we therefore only repeated our 
firſt propoſition, * for war, though deſirous 
of peace, 

About this time, as is well known, the king * 
France diſmiſſed Choiſeul from his employments. 
What effect this revolution of the French court had 
upon the Spaniſh counſels, I pretend not to be in- 
formed. Choiſeut had always profeſſed pagifick diſ- 
12 poſitions, 
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poſitions, nor is it certain, however it may be ſuſ- 
pected, that he talked in different ſtrains to different 
parties. | 
Ir ſeems to be almoſt the univerſal error of hiſto- 
rians to ſuppoſe it politically, as it is phyſically true, 
that every effect has a proportionate cauſe. In the 
inanimate action of matter upon matter, the motion 
produced can be but equal to the force of the moving 
power; but the operations of life, whether private or 
publick, admit no ſuch laws. The caprices of vo- 
luntary agents laugh at calculation, Ir is not always 
that there is a ſtrong reaſon for a great event. Ob- 
ftinacy and flexibility, malignity and kindneſs, give 
place alternately to each other, and the realon of 
theſe viciſſitudes, however important may be the con- 
ſequences, often eſcapes the mind in which the change 
is made. 

Whether the alteration which began in January to 
appear in the Spaniſh counſels, had any other cauſe 
than conviction of the impropriety of their paſt con- 
duct, and of the danger of a new war, it is not eaſy 
ro decide ; but they began, whatever was the reaſon, 
to relax their haughtineſs, and Mr. Harris sf departure 
was countermanded. N 

The demands firſt made by England were ſtill con- 
tinued, and on January 22d, the prince of Maſſeran 
delivered a declaration, in which the king of Spain 
diſavows the violent enterpriſe of Buccarelli, and pro- 
miſes to reſtore the port and fort called Egmont, with 
all the artillery and ſtores, according to the inventory, 

To this promiſe of reſtitution is ſubjoined that 7his 
engagement ta reſtore Port Egmont, cannot, nor ought 
n 4 —— ii 
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in any wiſe to alſect the queſtion of the prior right of 
ſovereignty of the Malouine — called Falkland's 
Iſlands. 

This conceſſion was accepted oy the Earl of Roch- 
ford, who deelared on the part of his maſter, that the 
prince of Maſſeran being authorized by his catholick 
majeſty, to offer in his majeſty's name to the king of 
Great Britain, a /atisfa7iom for the injury done him by 
difpoſſeſſing him of Port Egmont, and having ſigned 
a declaration expreſſing that his catholick majeſty 
diſavows the expedition againſt Port Egmont, and en- 
gages to reſtore it in the ſtate in which it ſtood before 
the oth of June 1770, bis Britannick majeſty will 
look upon the ſaid declaration, together with the full 
performance of the engagement on the part of his catholick 
majeſty, as a ſatisfaftion for the injury done to the crown 
of Great Britain. 

This is all that was originally demanded. The ex- 
pedition is diſavowed, and the iſland is reſtored. An 
injury is acknowledged by the reception of Lord Nach- 
fard's paper, who twice mentions the word mjury and 
twice the word ſaligfaction. 

The Spaniards have ſtipulated that the grant of poſ- 
ſeſſion ſhall not preclude the queſtion of prior right, 
a queſtion which we thall probably make no haſte to 
diſcuſs, and a right of which no formal reſignation was 
ever required. This reſerve has ſupplied matter for 
much clamour, and perhaps the Exgliſb miniſtry 
would have been better pleaſed had the declaration 
been without it, But when we have obtained all 
that was aſked, why ſhould we complain that we 
have not more? When the poſſeſſion is conced- 


ed, where is the evil that the right, which that con- 
| +3 | ceſſion 
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| ceſſion ſuppoſes to be merely hypothetical, is re- 
; ferred to the Greek calends for a future diſquiſition ? 
Were the Switzexs leſs free or leſs ſecure, becauſe 
aſter their defeftion from the houſe of Auſtria they 
had never been declared independent before the 
treaty of Weſtphalia? Is the king of France leſs 
a ſovereign becauſe the king of England partakes 
his title? | | 
If ſovereignty implies undiſputed right, ſcarce any 
prince is a ſovereign through his whole dominions 
if ſovereignty conſiſts in this, that, no ſuperior is ac- 
knowledged, our king reigns at Port Egmont with 
ſovereign authority, Almoſt every new acquired ter- 
ritory is in ſome degree controvertible, and till the 
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1 controverſy is decided, a term very difficult to be fix- 
7 | ed, all that can be had is real poſſeſſion and actual 
| dominion. 

. This ſurely is a ſufficient anſwer to the feudal gab- 
3 ble of a man who is every day leſſening that ſplendour 
1 


of character which once illuminated the kingdom, 
then dazzled, and afterwards inflamed it; and for 
whom it will be happy if the nation ſhall at laſt diſ- 
miſs him to nameleſs obſcurity, with that equipoiſe of 
blame and praiſe which Corneille allows to Richlieu, a 
man who, I think, had much of his merit, and many 
of his faults. 
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Chacun parle a ſon gre de ce grand Cardinal, 
Mais pour moi je wen dirai rien 

Il m' a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il m a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien. 


To puſh advantages too far is neither generous 
nor juſt, Had we inſiſted on a conceſſion of ante- 
cedent 
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cedent right, it may not miſbecome us, either as 
moraliſts or politicians, to conſider what Grimaldi 
could have anſwered. We have already, he might 
ſay, granted you the whole effect of right, and 
have not denied you the name. We have not ſaid 
that the right was ours before this conceſſion, but 
only that what right we had, is not by this conceſſion 
vacated. We have now for more than two centuries 
ruled large tracts of the American continent, by a 
claim which perhaps is valid only upon this conſider- 
ation, that no power can produce a better; by the 
right of diſcovery and prior ſettlement. And by ſuch 
titles almoſt all the dominions of the earth are holden, 
except that their original is beyond memory, and 
greater obſcurity gives them greater veneration. 
Should we allow this plea to be annulled, the whole 
fabrick of our empire ſhakes at the foundation. 
When you ſuppoſe yourſelves to have firſt deſcried 
the diſputed ifland, you ſuppoſe what you can 
hardly prove. We were at leaſt the general diſ- 
coverers of the Magellanick region, and have hitherto 
held it with all its adjacencies. The juſtice of this 
tenure the world has hitherto admitted, and your- 
ſelves at leaſt tacitly allowed it, when about twenty 
years ago you deſiſted from your purpoſed expedition, 
and expreſsly diſowned any deſign of ſettling, where 
you are now not content to ſettle and to reign, 
without extorting ſuch a confeſſion of original 
right, as may invite every other nation to follow 
you. | | | 

To - conſiderations ſuch as theſe, it is reaſonable 
to impute that anxiety of the Spaniards, from which 
1 14 the 
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the importance of this iſtand is inferred by Junius, 
one of the few writers of his deſpicable faction whoſe 
name does not diſgrace the page of an opponent. 
The value of the thing diſputed may be very dif- 
ferent to him that gains and him that loſes it. The 
Spaniards, by yielding Falkland's [iand, have admitted 
a precedent of what they think encroachment; 
have ſuffered a breach to be made in the outworks 
of their empire; and, notwithſtanding the reſerve 
of prior right, have ſuffered a dangerous excep- 
tion to the preſcriptive tenure of their American ter- 
ritories. ; 

Such is the loſs of Spain; let us now compute the 
profit of Britain. We have, by obtaining a diſavowal 
of Buccarelli's expedition, and a reſtitution of our ſet- 
tlement, maintained the honour of the crown, and the 
ſuperiority of our influence, Beyond this what have 
we acquired? What, but a bleak and gloomy ſalitude, 
an ifland thrown aſide from human uſe, ſtormy in 
winter, and barren in ſummer; an iſland which not 
the ſouthern ſavages have dignified with habitation : 
where a garriſon muſt be kept in a ſtate that con- 
templates with envy the exiles of Siberia; of which 
the expence will be perpetual, and the uſe only oc- 
caſional; and which, if fortune ſmile upon our la- 
bours, may become a neſt of ſmugglers in peace, and 
in war the refuge of future Buccaniers. To all this 
the government has now given ample atteſtation, for 
the iſland has been ſince abandoned, and perhaps was 
kept only to quiet clamours, with an intention, not 
then wholly concealed, of quitting it in a ſhort 
time. 51 
This 
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This is the country of which we haye now poſleſ- 
ſion, and of which a numerous party pretends to wiſh 
that we had murdered thouſands for the titular ſo- 
vereignty. To charge any men with ſuch madneſs, 
approaches to an accuſation defeated by its own in- 
credibility. As they have been long accumulating 
falſchoods, it 1s poſſible that they are now only adding 
another to the heap, and that they do not mean all 
that they profeſs. But of this faction what evil may 
not be credited? They have hitherto ſhewn no vir- 
tue, and very little wit, beyond that miſchievous cun- 
ning for which it is held by Hale that children may be 
hanged. | 

As war is the laſt of ee cuncta prius tentanda, 
all lawful expedients muſt be uſed to avoid it. As 
war is the extremity of evil, it is ſurely the duty of 
thoſe whoſe ſtation intruſts them with the care of na- 
tions, to avert it from their charge. There are diſ- 
eaſes of animal nature which nothing but amputation can 
remove; ſo there may, by the depravation of human 
paſſions, be ſometimes a gangrene in collective life for 
which fire and the ſword are the neceſſary remedies ; 
but in what can {kill or caution be better ſhewn than 
preventing ſuch dreadful operations, while there 1s yet 
room for gentler methods ? h 

It is wonderful with what coolneſs and indifference 
the greater part of mankind ſee war commenced. 
T hoſe that hear of it at a diſtance, or read of it in 
books, but have never preſented its evils to their 
minds, conſider it as little more than a ſplendid game, 
a proclamation, an army, a battle, and a triumph. 


Some indeed muſt periſh in the moſt ſucceſsful field, 
but 
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but they die upon the bed of honour, reign their Hives 
amidſt the joys of conqueſt, and, filled with England's 
glory, ſmile in death. 

The life of a modern ſoldier is ill prend by 
heroick fiction. War has means of deſtruction more 
ſormidable than the cannon and the ſword. Of the 
thouſands and ten thouſands that periſhed in our late 
conteſts with France and Spain, a very ſmall part ever 
felt the ſtroke of -an enemy ; the reſt languiſhed in 
tents and ſhips, amidſt damps and putrefaction; pale, 
torpid, ſpiritleſs, and helpleſs ; gaſping and groaning, 
unpitied among men, made obdurate by long conti- 
nuance of hopeleſs miſery ; and were at laſt whelmed 
in pits, or heaved into the ocean, without notice and 
without remembrance. By incommodious encamp- 
ments and unwholeſome ſtations, where courage is uſe- 
leſs, and enterpriſe impracticable, fleets are ſilently diſ- 
peopled, and armies ſluggiſhly melted away. 

Thus is a people gradually exhauſted, for the mofl 
part, with little effect. The wars of civilized nations 
make very flow changes in the ſyſtem of empire. 
The publick perceives ſcarcely any alteration but an 
increaſe of debt; and the few individuals who are be- 
nefited, are not ſuppoſed to have the cleareſt right to 
their advantages. If he that ſhared the danger en- 
Joyed the profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew 
rich by the victory, he might ſhew his gains with- 
out envy. But at the concluſion of a ten years 
war, how are we recompenſed for the death of mul- 
titudes and the expence of millions, but by contem- 
plating the ſudden glories of paymaſters and agents, 
contractors and commiſſaries, whoſe equipages ſhine 
ay like 
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tions ? 

Theſe are the men who, without virtue, labour, or 
hazard, are growing rich as their country is impover- 
iſhed; they rejoice when obſtinacy or ambition adds 
another year to ſlaughter and devaſtation; and laugh 
from their deſks at bravery and ſcience, while they are 
adding figure to figure, and cipher to cipher, hoping 
for a new contract from a new armament, and com- 
puting the profits of a ſiege or tempeſt, 

Thoſe who ſuffer their minds to dwell an theſe con- 
fiderations will think it no great crime in the miniſtry 
that they have .not ſnatched with eagerneſs the firſt 
opportunity of ruſhing into the field, when they were 
able to obtain by quiet negociation all the real good 
that victory could have brought us. 

Of victory indeed every nation is confident before 
the ſword is drawn; and this mutual confidence 
produces that wantonneſs of bloodſhed that has ſo 
often deſolated the world. But it is evident, that 
of contradictory opinions one muſt be wrong, and 
the hiſtory of mankind does not want examples that, 
may teach caution to the daring, and moderation to 
the proud. 

Let us not think our laurels blaſted by conde- 
ſcending to inquire,. whether we might not poſſibly 
grow rather leſs than greater by attacking Spain ? 
Whether we ſhould have to contend with Spain 
alone, whatever has been promiſed by our patriots, 
may very reaſonably be doubted. A war declared 
for the empty ſound of an ancient title to a Magel- 
lanick rock, would raiſe the indignation of the earth 
| againſt 
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againſt us. Theſe encroachers on the waſte of na- 
ture, ſays our ally the Ryfſian, if they ſucceed in their 
firſt effort of uſurpation, will make war upon us for 
a title to Kamſchat/ſcha, Theſe univerſal ſettlers, ſays 
our ally the Dane, will in a ſhort time ſettle upon 
Greenland, and a fleet will batter Copenhagen, till we are 
willing to confeſs that it always was their own. 

In a quarrel like this, it is not poſſible that any 
power ſhould favour us, and it is very likely that 
| ſome would oppoſe us. The French, we are told, 

.are otherwiſe employed ; the conteſts between the 
king of France and his own ſubjects are ſufficient to 
withhold him from ſupporting Spain. But who does 
not know that a foreign war has often put a ſtop to 
civil diſcords ? It withdraws the attention of the pub- 
lick from domeſtick grievances, and affords opportu- 
nities of diſmiſſing. the turbulent and reſtleſs to diſtant 
employments. The Spaniards have always an argu- 
ment of irreſiſtible perſuaſion. If France will not ſup- 
port them againſt England, they will ſtrengthen Eng- 
land againſt France. 

But let us -indulge a dream of idle ec 
and ſuppoſe that we are to engage with Spain, and 
with Spain alone; it 1s not even yet very certain 
that much advantage will be gained. Spain is not 
eaſily vulnerable; her kingdom, by the lofs or ceſ- 
ſion of many fragments of dominion, is become 
folid and compact. The Speniards have indeed no 
fleet able to oppoſe us, but they will not endeavour 
actual oppoſition; they will ſhut themſelves up in 
their own territories, and let us exhauſt our ſeamen 
in a hopeleſs ſiege, They will give commiſſions to 
privateers 
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privateers of every nation, who will prey upon our 
merchants without poſſibility of repriſal. If they 
think their plate fleet in danger, they will forbid it to 
ſet fail, and live a while upon the credit of treaſure 
which all Europe knows to be ſafe ; and which, if our 
obſtinacy ſhould continue till they can no longer be 
without it, will be conveyed to them with ſecrecy 
and-ſecurity by our natural enemies the French, or by 
the Dutch our natural allies. 

But the whole continent of Spaniſh America will lie 
open to invaſion ; we ſhall have nothing to do but 
march into theſe wealthy regions, and make their 
preſent maſters confeſs that they were always ours by 
ancient right. We ſhall throw braſs and iron out of 
our houſes, and nothing but ſilver will be ſeen among 
us. | . 
All this is very deſirable, but it is not certain that 
it can be eaſily attained, Large tracts of America 
were added by the laſt war to the Britiſb dominions; 
but, if the faction credit their own. Apollo, they were 
conquered in Germany. They at beſt are only the 
barren parts of the continent, the refuſe of the earlier 


_ adventurers, which the Prouck; who came laſt, had 


taken only as better than nothing. 

Againſt the Spaniſh dominions we have never 
hitherto been able to do much. A few privateers 
have grown rich at their expence, but no ſcheme of 
conqueſt has yet been ſucceſsful. They are defended 
not by walls mounted with cannons which by cannons 
may be battered, but by the ſtorms of the deep and 
the vapours of the land, by the flames of calenture 
and blaſts of peſtilence. | 

| 2 In 
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In the reign of Elizabeth, the favourite period of: 
_ Engliſh greatneſs, no enterpriſes againſt America had 
any other conſequence than that of extending Enghſh 
navigation. Here Cavendiſh periſhed after all his 
hazards ; and here Drake and Hawkins, great as they 
were in knowledge and in fame, having promiſed 
honour to themſelves and dominion to the country, 
funk by deſperation and _ in diſhonourable 
graves. 

During the protectorſhip of Cromwell, a time of 
which the patriotick tribes {till more ardently defire 
the return, the Spaniſh dominions were again at- 
tempted; but here, and only here, the fortune of 
Cromwell made a pauſe. His forces were driven. 
from Hiſpaniola, his hopes of poſſeſſing the W2# Indies 
vaniſhed, and Jamaica was taken, only that the whole 
expedition might not grow ridiculous. 

The attack of Carthegena is yet remembered, 
where the Spaniards from the ramparts ſaw their in- 
vaders deſtroyed by the hoſtility of the elements; 
poiſoned by the. air, and crippled by the dews; 
where every hour ſwept away battalions; and in the 
three days that paſſed between the deſcent and re- 
nen. half an army periſhed. 

In the laſt war the Havanna was taken, at hae 
expence is too well remembered. May my country 
be never curſed with ſueh another conquelt ! 

Theſe inſtances of miſcarriage, and theſe argu- 
ments of difficulty, may perhaps abate che military. 
ardour of the Publick. Upon- the opponents of the 
government their operation will be different; they 
with for war, but not for conqueſt; victory would. 
defeat their purpoſes - equally with peace, becauſe 

proſperity 
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proſperity would naturally continue truſt in thoſe 
hands which had uſed it fortunately. ' 'The patriots 
gratified themſelves with expectations that ſome. 
ſiniſtrous accident, or erroneous conduct, might dif- 
fuſe diſcontent and inflame malignity. Their hope is 
malevolence, and their good 1s evil. 

Of their zeal for their country we have already 
had a ſpecimen. While they were terrifying the na- 
tion with doubts whether ic was any longer to exiſt; 
while they repreſented invaſive armies as hovering in 
the clouds, and hoſtile fleets as emerging from the 
deeps ; they obſtructed our levies of ſeamen, and em- 
barraſſed our endeavours of defence. Of ſuch men 
he thinks with unneceſſary candour who does not be- 
lieve them likely to have promoted the miſcarriage 
which they deſired, by intimidating our troops-or Wy" 


traying our counſels, 


It is conſidered as an injury to the Publick by 
thoſe ſanguinary ſtateſmen, that though the fleet has 
been refitted and manned, yet no hoſtilities have 
followed ; and they who ſat wiſhing for miſery and 
laughter are diſappointed of their pleaſure. But as 
peace is the end of war, it is the end likewiſe of pre- 
parations for war; and he may be juſtly hunted down 
as the enemy of mankind, that can chuſe to ſnatch 
by violence and bloodſhed, what gentler means can 
equally obtain. 

The miniſtry are reproached as not a 
provoke an enemy, leſt ill ſucceſs ſhould diſcredit 
and difplace them. I hope that they had better 
reaſons; that they paid ſome regard to equity 'and 
humanity ; and - conſidered: themſelves as entruſted 
with the ſafety of their fellow-ſubjects, and as the 

9 deſtroyers 
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deſtroyers of all that ſhould be ſuperffuouſly ſlaugh- 
tered. But let us ſuppoſe that their own ſafety had 
ſome influence on their conduct, they will not, how- 
ever, ſink to a level with their enemies. Though the 
motive might be ſelfiſh, the act was innocent. They 
who grow rich by adminiſtering phyſick, are not to 
be numbered with them that get money by diſ- 
penling poiſon. If they maintain power by harm- 
leſſneſs and peace, they muſt for ever be at a great 
diſtance from ruffians who would gain it by miſchicf 
and confuſion. The watch of a city may guard it 
for hire; but are well employed in protecting it from 
thoſe who lie in wait to fire the ſtreets and rob the 
houſes amidſt the conflagration, 

An unſucceſsful war would 8 have 
had the effect which the enemies of the miniſtry ſo 
earneſtly deſire; for who could have ſuſtained the 
diſgrace of folly ending in misfortune ? But had 
wanton invaſion undeſervedly proſpered, had Falł- 
land's and been yielded unconditionally with every 
right prior and poſterior; though the rabble might 
have ſhouted, and the windows have blazed, yet 
thoſe who know the value of life, and the uncer- 
tainty of publick credit, would have murmured, per- 
haps unheard, at the increaſe of our debt and the loſs 
of our people. 

This thirſt of blood, however the viſible pro- 
moters of ſedition may think it convenient to ſhrink 
from the accuſation, is loudly avowed by Funius, 
the writer to whom his party owes much of its 
pride, and ſome of- its popularity. Of Junius it 
cannot be ſaid, as of Uly/es, that he ſcatters ambi- 
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guous expreſſions among the vulgar; for he cries Ba- 
vock without reſerve, and endeavours to let ſlip the 
dogs of foreign or of civil war, ignorant whither they 
are going, and careleſs what may be their prey. | 

Junius has ſometimes made his ſatire felt, but let 
not injudicious admiration miſtake the venom of the 
ſhaft for the vigour of the bow. He has ſometimes 
ſported with lucky malice; but to him that knows 
his company, it is not hard to be ſarcaſtick in a 
maſk. While he walks like Jack the Glant-killer 
in a coat of darkneſs, he may do much miſchief 
with little ſtrength. Novelty captivates the ſuperfi- 
cial and thoughtleſs ; vehemence delights the diſ- 
contented and turbulent. He that contradicts ac- 
knowledged truth will always have an audience ; he 
that vilifies eſtabliſhed authority will always find abet 
tors. 

Junius burſt into notice with a blaze of impudence 
which has rarely glared upon the world before, and 
drew the rabble after him as a monſter makes a ſhow. 
When he had once provided for his ſafety by impene- 
trable ſecrecy, he had nothing to combat but truth 
and juſtice, enemies whom he knows to be feeble in 
the dark. Being then at liberty to indulge himſelf in 
all the immunities of inviſibility; out of the reach of 
danger, he has been bold ; out of the reach of ſhame, 
he has been confident. As a rhetoricianz he has had 
the art of perſuading when he ſeconded deſire; as a 
reaſoner, he has convinced thoſe who had no doubt 
before; as a moraliſt, he has taught that virtue may 
diſgrace; and as a patriot, he has gratified the mean 
by inſults on the high. Finding ſedition afcendant, 

Vol. VII J. K he 
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he has been able to advance it; finding the nation 
combuſtible, he has been able to inflame it. Let us 
abſtract from his wit the vivacity of inſolence, and 
withdraw from his efficacy the ſympathetick favour of 
plebeian malignity; I do not fay that we ſhall leave 
him nothing; the cauſe that I defend ſcorns the help 
of falſehood ; but if we leave him only his merit, what 
will be his praiſe ? 


It is not by his livelineſs of imagery, his pungency 


of periods, or his fertility of alluſion, that he detains 
the cits of Londen, and the boors of Middleſex. Of 
ſtyle and ſentiment they take no cognizance. They 
admire him for virtues like their own, for contempt 
of order and violence of outrage, for rage of defama- 
tion and audacity of falſehood. The ſupporters of 
the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of compoſition, nor 
dexterities of ſophiſtry; their faculties are better pro- 
portioned to the baw] of Bellas, or barbarity of Beck- 
ford; but they are told that Junius is on their fide, 
and they are therefore ſure that Junius is infalli- 
ble. Thoſe who know not whither he would lead 
them, reſolve to follow him; and thoſe who cannot 
find his meaning, hope he means rebellion. 

Junius is an unuſual phænomenon, on which ſome 
have gazed with wonder and ſome with terrour, but 
wonder and terrour are tranſitory paſſions. He will 
ſoon be more cloſely viewed or more attentively ex- 
amined, and what folly has taken for a comet that 
from its flaming hair ſnook peſtilence and war, inquiry 
will find to be only a meteor formed by the vapours 
of putrefying democracy, and kindled into flame by 
the efferveſcence of intereſt ſtruggling with con- 
viction; 
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viction; which after having plunged its followers in 
a bog, will leave us inquiring why we regard it. 

Yet though I cannot think the ſtyle of Junius ſecure 
from criticiſm, though his expreſſions are often trite, 
and his periods feeble, I ſhould never have ſtationed 
him where he has placed himſelf, had I not rated him 
by his morals rather than his faculties. What, ſays 
Pope, muſt be the prieſt, where a monkey is the 
God? What muſt be the drudge of a party of which 
the heads are Wilkes and Croſby, Sawbridge and 
Townſend ? 

Junius knows his own meaning, and can therefore 
tell it. He is an enemy to the miniſtry, he ſees them 
growing hourly ſtronger. He knows that a war at' 
once unjuſt and unſucceſsful would have certainly 
diſplaced them, and is therefore, in his zeal for his 
country, angry that wat was not unjuſtly made, and 
unſucceſsfully conducted. But there are others whoſe 
thoughts are leſs clearly expreſſed, and whoſe 
ſchemes perhaps are leſs conſequentially digeſted ; 
who declare that they do not wiſh for a rupture, 
yet condemn the miniſtry for not doing that, by which 
2 rupture would naturally have been made. 

If one party reſolves to demand what the other 
reſolves to refuſe, the diſpute can be determined only 
by arbitration; and between powers who have no 
common ſuperiour, there is no other arbitrator than 
the ſword. : 

Whether the miniſtry might not equitably have 


| demanded more, is not worth a queſtion, The ut- 


moſt exertion of right is always invidious, and where 
claims are not eaſily determinable is always dangerous. 
K 2 . 
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We aſked all that was neceſſary, and perfiſted in our 


firſt claim without mean receſſion, or wanton aggra- 
vation. The Spaniards found us reſoime, and com- 
plied after a ſhort ſtruggle. 

The real crime of the miniſtry is, that they havk. 
found the means of avoiding their own ruin; but 
the charge againſt them is multifarious and con- 
fuſed, as will happen, when malice and diſcontent 
are aſhamed of their complaint. The paſt and the 
future are complicated in the cenſure. . We have 
heard a tumultuous clamour about honour and rights, 
injuries and inſults, the Britiſb flag, and the Fa- 
vourite's rudder, Buccarelli's conduct and Grimaldi's 
declarations, the Mauilla ranſom, delays and repara- 
dion. | 7 | | 
Through the whole argument of the faction runs 
the general error, that our ſettlement on Falkland's 
Nand was not only lawful but unqueſtionable; that 
our right was not only certain. but acknowledged; 
and that the equity of our conduct was ſuch, that 
the Spaniards could not blame or obſtruct it without 
combating their own conviction, and oppoling the 
general opinion of mankind, | 

If once it be diſcovered that, in the opinion of the 
Spaniards, our ſettlement was uſurped, our claim ar- 
bitrary, and our conduct inſolent, all that has hap- 
pened will appear to follow by a natural concatena- 
tion. Doubts will produce diſputes and diſquiſition, 
diſquiſitron requires delay, and delay cauſes inconveni- 
ence. 

Had the Spaniſh government immediately vielded 
Ea all "that was required, we might 

have 
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have been fatisfied; but what would Europe have 
judged of their ſubmiſſion ? that they ſhrunk before 
us as a conquered people, who having lately yielded 
to our arms, were now compelled to ſacrifice to our 
pride, The honour of the Publick is indeed of 
high importance ; but we muſt remember that we 
have had to tranſact with a mighty king and a power- 
ful nation, who have unluckily been taught to think 
that they have honour to Keep or loſe as well as 
ourſelves. 

When the Admiralty were told in Juue of the 
warning given to Hunt, they were, I ſuppoſe, inform- 
ed that Hunt had firſt provoked it by warning away 
the Spaniards, and naturally conſidered one act of 
inſolence as balanced by another, without expecting 
that more would be done on either ſide. Of repre- 
ſentations and remonſtrances there would be no end, 
it they were to be made whenever ſmall commanders 
are uncivil to each other; nor could peace ever be 
enjoyed, if upon ſuch tranſient provocations it be 
imagined neceſſary to prepare for war. We might 
then, it is ſaid, have increaſed our force with more 
leifure and leſs inconvenience ; but this is to judge 
only by the event. We omitted to diſturb the Pub- 
lick, becauſe we did not ſuppoſe that an armament 
would be neceſſary, 

Some months afterwards, as has been told, Buc- 
carelli, the governor of Buenos Ayres, ſent againſt the 
ſettlement of Port Egmont a force which enſured 
the conqueſt. The Spaniſh commander required the 
Engliſh captains to depart, but they thinking that reſiſt- 
ance neceſſary which they knew to be uſeleſs, gave the 
Spaniards the right of preſcribing terms of capitula- 
ä tion. 
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tion. The Spaniards impoſed no new condition ex- 
cept that the ſloop ſhould not ſail under twenty days; 
and of this they ſecured the e by taking off 
the rudder. 

To an inhabitant of the land there appears nothing 

in all this unreaſonable or offenſive. If the Engliſ 
intended to keep their ſtipulation, how were they in- 
Jured by the detention of the rudder ? If the rudder 
be to a ſhip what his tail is in fables to a fox, the 
part in which honour is placed, and of which the 
violation is never to be endured, I am ſorry that the 
Favourite ſuffered an indignity, but cannot yet think 
it a cauſe for which nations ſhould ſlaughter one 
another. 
When Buccarelli's invaſion was known, and the 
dignity of the crown infringed, we demanded repara- 
tion and prepared for war, and we gained equal re- 
ſpect by the moderation of our terms, and the ſpirit 
of our exertion. The Spaniſh miniſter immediately 
denied that Buccarelli had received any particular 
orders to ſeize Port Egmont, nor pretended that he was 
juſtified, otherwiſe than by the general inſtructions by 
which the American governors are required to exclude 
the ſubjects of other powers. 

To have inquired whether our ſettlement at Port 
Egment was any violation of the Spaniſh rights, had 
been to enter upon a diſcuſſion which the pertinacity 
of political diſputants might have continued with- 
out end. We therefore called for reſtitution, not 
as a confeſſion of right, but as a reparation of 
honour, which required that we ſhould be reſtored 
to our former ſtate upon the iſland, and that the 
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king of Spain ſhould diſavow the action of his go- 


Vernor. | 

In return to this demand, the Spaniards expected 
from us a diſavowal of the menaces with which they 
had been firſt inſulted by Hunt; and if the claim to 
the iſland be ſuppoſed doubtful, they certainly ex- 
pected it with equal reaſon, This, however, was 
refuſed, and our ſuperiority of ſtrength gave validity 
to our arguments. 

But we are told that the diſavowal of the king of 
Spain is temporary and fallacious; that Buccarelli's 
armament had all the appearance of regular forces and 
2 concerted expedition; and that he is not treated at 
home as a man guilty of piracy, or as diſabedient to 
the orders of his maſter. | 

That the expedition was well planned, and the 
forces properly ſupplied, affords no proof of commu- 
nication between the governor and his court, Thoſe 
who are intruſted with the care of kingdoms in an- 
other hemiſphere, muſt always be truſted with power 
to defend them. 7 1 

As little can be inferred from his reception at the 
Spaniſh court. He is not puniſhed indeed, for what 
has he done that deſerves puniſhment ? He was ſent 
into America to govern and defend the dominians of 
Spain, He thought the Engliſ were encroaching, 
and drove them away. No Spaniard thinks that he 
has exceeded his duty, nor does the king of Spain 
charge him with exceſs. The boundaries of dominion 
in that partiof the world have not yet been ſettled ; 
and he miſtook, if a miſtake there was, like a zealous 
ſubject, in his maſter's favour. | 

K 4 But 
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But all this inquiry is ſuperfluous. Conſidered as 
a reparation of honour, the diſayowal of the king of 
Spain, made in the ſight of all Europe, is of equal 
value, whether true or falſe. There is indeed no rea- 
ſon to queſtion its veracity; they, however, who do 
not believe it, muſt allow the weight of that influ- 
ence by which a great prince is reduced to diſoun 
his own commiſſion. 

But the general orders upon which the governor 
is acknowledged to have acted, are neither diſ- 
avowed nor explained. Why the Spaniards ſhould 
diſavow the defence of their own territories, the 
warmeſt diſputant will find it difficult to tell; and 
if by an explanation is meant an accurate deline- 
ation of the ſouthern empire, and the limitation of 
their claims beyond the line, it cannot be imputed 
to any very culpable remiſſneſs, that what has been 
denied for two centuries to the European powers, was 
not obtained in a haſty wrangle about a petty ſettle- 
ment. 

The miniſtry were too well acquainted with nego- 
ciation to fill their heads with ſuch idle expectations. 
The queſtion of right was inexplicable and endleſs. 
They left it as it ſtood. To be reſtored to actual 
poſſeſſion was eaſily practicable. This reſtoration they 
required and obtained, 

But they ſhould, ſay their opponents, have in- 
ſiſted upon more; they ſhould have exacted not 
only reparation of our honour but repayment of our 
expence. Nor are they all' fatisfied with the re- 
eovery of the coſts and damages of the preſent con- 
teſt; they are for taking this opportunity of calling 
„„ | - in 
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in old debts, and reviving our right to the ranſom of 
Manilla. © "Var | 

The Manilla ranſom has, I think, been moſt men- 
tioned by the inferior bellowers of ſedition. Thoſe 
who lead the faction know that it cannot be remem- 
bered much to their advantage. The followers of 
Lord Reckingham remember that his miniſtry began 
and ended without obtaining it; the adherents to 
Grenville would be told, that he could never be 
taught to underſtand our claim. The law of nations 
made little of his knowledge. Let him not, how- 
ever, be depreciated in his grave. If he was ſome- 
times wrong, he was often right. | | 

Of reimburſement the talk has been more con- 
fident, though not more reaſonable. The expences 
of war have been often deſired, have been ſometimes 
required, but were never paid; or never, but when 
reſiſtance was hopeleſs, and there remained no choice 
between ſubmiſſion and deſtruction. 

Of our late equipments I know not from whom the 
charge can be very properly expected. The King of 
Spain diſavows the violence which provoked us to 
arm, and for the miſchiefs which he did not do, why 
ſhould he pay ? Buccarelli, though he had learned 
all the arts of an Eaſt-Indian governor, could hardly 
have collected at Buenos Ayres a ſum ſufficient to 
fatisfy our demands. If he be honeſt, he is hardly 
rich; and if he be diſpoſed to rob, he has the miſ- 
fortune of being placed where robbers have been 
before him. 

The king of Spain indeed delayed to comply with 
our propoſals, and our armament was made ne- 
cęſſary by unſatisfactory anſwers and dilatory de- 
| bates. 
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bates. The delay certainly increaſed our expences, 
and it is not unlikely that the increaſe of our expences 
put an end to the delay. 

But this 1s the inevitable proceſs of human affairs. 
Negociation requires time. What is not apparent to 


intuition muſt be found by inquiry. Claims that have 


remained doubtful for ages cannot be ſettled in a day, 
Reciprocal complaints are not eaſily adjuſted but by 
reciprocal compliance, The Spaniards thinking 
themſelves entitled to the iſland, and injured by 
Captain Hunt, in their turn demanded ſatisfaction, 
which was refuſed ; and where is the wonder if their 
conceſſions were delayed ! They may tell us, that an 
independent nation is to be influenced not by com- 
mand, but by perſuaſion ; that if we expect our pro- 
poſals to be received without deliberation, we aſſume 
that ſovereignty which they do not grant us; and that 


if we arm while they are deliberating, we muſt in- 


dulge our martial ardour at our own » wg 
The Engliſh miniſtry aſked all that was reaſonable, |. 


and enforced all that they aſked. Our national 


honour is advanced, and our intereſt, if any intereſt 
we have, is ſufficiently ſecured. There can be none 
amongſt us to whom this tranſaction does not ſeem 
happily concluded, but thoſe who having fixed their 
hopes on publick calamities, ſat like vultures wait- 
ing for a day of carnage. Having worn out all the 
arts of domeſtick ſedition, having wearied violence, 
and exhauſted falſchood, they yet flattered them- 
ſelves with ſome aſſiſtance from the pride or malice 
of Spain; and when they could no longer make the 
people complain of grievances which they did not 


feel 
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feel, they had the comiort yet of knowing that real 
evils were poſſible, and their reſolution is well known 
of charging all evil on their governors. 

The reconciliation was therefore conſidered as the 
loſs of their laſt anchor; and received not only with 
the fretfulneſs of diſappointment but the rage of de- 
ſperation. When they found that all were happy in 
ſpite of their machinations, and the ſoft effulgence of 
peace ſhone out upon the nation, they felt no motion 
but that of ſullen envy ; they could not, like Milton's 
prince of hell, abſtract themſelves a moment from 


their evil; as they have not the wit of Satan, they have 


not his virtue ; they tried once again what could be 
done by ſophiſtry without art, and confidence without 
credit. They repreſented their ſovereign as diſho= 
noured, and their country as betrayed, or, in their 
fiercer paroxyſms of fury, reviled their ſovereign as 
betraying it. 

Their pretences I have here endeavoured to expoſe, 
by ſhowing that more than has been yielded was not 
to be expected, that more perhaps was not to be de- 
ſired, and that if all had been refuſed, there had ſcarce- 
ly been an adequate reaſon for a war. 

There was perhaps never much danger of war or 
of refuſal, but what danger there was, proceeded 


from the faction. Foreign nations, unacquainted with 


the inſolence of common councils, and unaccuſtomed 
to the howl of plebeian patriotiſm, when they heard 
of rabbles and riots, of petitions and remonſtrances, of 
diſcontent in Surrey, Derbyſpire, and Yorkſhire, when 
they ſaw the chain of ſubordination broken, and the 
legiſlature threatened and defied, naturally imagined 

| that 
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that ſuch a government had little leiſure for Falkland's 
Wand; they ſuppoſed that the Engliſh when they re- 
turned ejected from Port Egmont, would find Wilkes 
inveſted with the protectorate; or ſee the Mayor of 
London, what the French have formerly ſeen their 
mayors of the palace, the commander of the army and 
tutor of the king; that they would be called to tell 
their tale before the Common Council; and that the 
world was to expect war or peace from a vote of the 
ſubſcribers to the Bill of Rights. 

But our enemies: have now loſt their hopes, and 
our friends J hope are recovered from their fears. To 
fancy that our government can be ſubverted by the 
rabble, whom its lenity has pampered into impudence, 
i3 to fear that a city may be drowned by the overflow- 
ing of its kennels. The diſtemper which cowardice 
or malice thought either decay of the vitals, or reſo- 
lution of the nerves, appears at laſt to have been no- 
thing more than a political phthirisfis, a diſeaſe too 
loathſome for a plainer name; but the effect of neg- 
ligence rather than of weakneſs, and of which the 
ſhame is greater than the danger. 

Among the diſturbers of our quiet are ſome animals 
of greater bulk, whom their power of roaring per- 
fuaded us to think formidable, but we now perceive 
that ſound and force do not always go together. The 
noiſe of a ſavage proves nothing but his hunger. 

After all our broils, foreign and domeſtick, we may 
at laſt hope to remain a while in quiet, amuſed with 
the view of our own ſucceſs. We have gained poli- 
_ tical ſtrength by the increaſe of our reputation; we 
have gained real ſtrength by the reparation of our 
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navy; we have ſhewn Europe that ten years of war 
have not yet exhauſted us; and we have enforced our 
ſettlement on an ifland on which twenty years ago we 
durſt not venture to Took. 

Theſe are the gratifications only of honeſt minds; 
but there is a time in which hope comes to all. 
From the preſent happineſs of the Publick the patri- 
ots themſelves may derive advantage. To be harm- 
leſs though by impotence obtains ſome degree of 
kindneſs ; no man hates a worm as he hates a viper; 
they were once dreaded enough to be deteſted, as ſer- 
pents that could bite; they have now ſhewn that they 
can only hiſs, and may therefore quietly ſlink into 
holes, and change their ſlough unmoleſted and for- 

' gotten, | 
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THE 


PAT R I O . 


ADDRESSED TO THE 


ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


[ 1774, ] 


They bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 

Yet ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them free; 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty, 

For who loves that muſt firſt be wiſe and good. 
| Mirrox. 

— __OVO —— 


O improve the golden moment of opportunity, 

and catch the good that is within our reach, 
is the great art of life. Many wants are ſuffered, 
which might once have been ſupplied; and much 
time is loſt in regretting the time which had been loſt 
before. ek 

At the end of every ſeven years comes the Satur- 
nalian ſeaſon, when the freemen of Great Britain may 
pleaſe themſelves with the choice of their repreſenta- 
tives. This happy day has now arrived, ſomewhat 
ſooner than it could be claimed. 

To ſelect and depute thoſe, by whom laws are to 
be made, and taxes to be granted, is a high dignity 
and an important truſt: and it is the buſineſs of 

every 
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every elector to conſider, how this dignity may 
be well ſuſtained, and chis truſt faithfully diſ- 
charged. 

It ought to be deeply impreſſed on the minds of all 
who have voices in this national deliberation, that no 
man can deſerve a ſeat in parliuament who is not a 
Parxror. No other man will protect our rights, no 
other man can merit our confidence. 

A ParRfor is he whoſe publick conduct is regu- 
lated by one ſingle motive, the love of his country; 
who, as an agent in parliament, has for himſelf 
neither hope nor fear, neither kindneſs nor reſent- 
ment, but refers every thing to the common in- 
tereſt. 

That of five hundred men, ſuch as this degenerate 
age affords, a majority can be found thus virtuouſly 
abſtracted, who will affirm? Yet there is no good 
in deſpondence: vigilance and activity often effect 
more than was expected. Let us take a Patriot 
where we can meet him; and that we may not flatter 
ourſelves by falſe appearances, diſtinguiſh thoſe marks 
which are certain from thoſe which may deceive: for 
a man may have the external appearance of a Patriot, 
without the conſtituent qualities; as falſe coins have 
often luſtre, though they want weight. 

Some claim a place in the liſt of Patriots by an 
acrimonious and unremitting Oppolicon to the 
court, | 

This mark is by no means infallible. Patriotifin 
is not neceſſarily included in rebellion. A man 
may hate his king, yet not love his country. He 
that has been refuſed a reaſonable or unreaſonable 
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requeſt, who thinks his merit under- rated, and ſees 
his influence. declining, begins ſoon to talk of na- 
tural equality, the abſurdity of many made for one, 
the original compact, the foundation of authority, 
and the majeſty of the people. As his political 
melancholy increaſes, he tells, and perhaps dreams, 
of the advances of the prerogative, and the dangers 
of arbitrary power; yet his deſign in all his de- 
clamation is not to benefit his country, but to gratify 
his malice. 

Theſe, however, are the moſt honeſt of the op- 
ponents of government; their patriotiſm is a ſpecies 
of diſeaſe z and they feel ſome part of what they 
expreſs, But the greater, far the greater number 
of thoſe who rave and rail, and inquire and accuſe, 
neither ſuſpect nor fear, nor care for the Publick 
but hope to force their way to riches by virulence and 
inveCtive, and are vehement and clamorous, only that 
they may be ſooner hired to be ſilent. 

A man ſometimes ſtarts up a Patriot, only by 
diſſeminating diſcontent and propagating reports of 
ſeeret influence, of dangerous counſels, of violated 
rights and encroaching uſurpation. 

This practice is no certain note of Patriotiſm. To 
inſtigate the populace with rage beyond the provocas 
tion, is to ſuſpend publick happineſs, if not to deſtroy 
it. He is no lover of his country, that unneceſſarily 
diſturbs its peace. Few errors, and few faults of go- 
vernment can juſtify an appeal to the rabble; who 
ought not to judge of what they cannot underſtand, 
and whoſe opinions are not propagated by reaſon, but 
caught by contagion, 

The 
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The fallaciouſneſs of this note of patriotiſm is 
particularly apparent, when the clamour continues 
aſter the evil is paſt. They who are ſtill filling our 
ears with Mr. Wilkes, and the Freeholders of Middleſex, 
lament a grievance that is now at an end, Mr. Wilkes 
may be choſen, if any will chooſe him, and the pre- 
cedent of his excluſion makes not any honeſt, or any 
decent man, think himſelf in danger. 

It may be doubted whether the name cf a Patriot 
can be fairly given as the reward of ſecret ſatire, 
or open outrage. To fill the news-papers with ſly 
hints of corruption and intrigue, to circulate the 
Middleſex Journal and London Pacquet, may indeed be 
zeal ; but it may likewiſe be intereſt and malice. To 
offer a petition, not expected to be granted; to in- 
ſult a king with a rude remonſtrance, only becauſe 
there is no puniſhment for legal inſolence, is not 
courage, for there is no danger; nor patriotiſm, for 
it tends to the ſubverſion of order, and lets wicked- 
neſs looſe upon the land, by deſtroying the reverence 
due to ſovereign authority. 

It is the quality of Patriotiſm to be jealous and 
watchful, to obſerve all ſecret machinations, and to 
ſee publick dangers at a diſtance. The true Lover 
of his country is ready to communicate his fears and 
to ſound the alarm, whenever he perceives the ap- 
proach of miſchief. But he ſounds no alarm, when 
there is no enemy: he never terrifies his countrymen 
till he is terrified himſelf. The patriotiſm therefore 
may be juſtly doubted of him, who profeſſes to be 
diſturbed by incredibilities ; who tells, that the laſt 
peace was obtained by bribing the Princeſs of Wales; 

Vor, VIII. L that 
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that the King is graſping at arbitrary power; and that 
becauſe the French in the new conqueſts enjoy their 
own laws, there is a deſign at court of aboliſhing in 
England the trial by juries. 

Still leſs does the true Patriot circulate opinions 
which he knows to be falſe. No man, who loves 
his country, fills the nation with clamorous com- 
plaints, that the proteſtant religion is in danger, be- 
cauſe popery is eftabliſhed in the extenſrve province of 
Quebec, a falſchood ſo open and ſhameleſs, that it 
ean need no confutation among thoſe who know that 
of which it is almoſt impoſſible for the moſt unen- 
lightened zealot to be ignorant. 

That Quebec is on the other ſide of the Atlantich, 
at too great a diſtance to do much good or harm to 
the European world : | 

That the inhabitants, being French, were always 
papiſts, who are certainly more dangerous as ene- 
mies, than as ſubjects : 

That though the province be wide, the people 
are few, probably not ſo many as may be found in 
one of the larger Engliſh counties: 

That perſecution is not more virtuous in a pro- 
teſtant than a papiſt; and that while we blame Lewis 
the Fourteenth, for his dragoons and his gallies, 
we ought, when power comes into our hands, to uſe 
it with greater equity: 

That when Canada with its inhabitants was yielded, 
the free enjoyment of their religion was ſtipulated; 
a condition, of which King William, who was no 
propagator of popery, gave an example nearer —_— 
A the ſurrender of Limerick : | 

& That 
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That in an age, where every mouth is open for 
liberty of conſcience, it is equitable to ſhew ſome re- 
gard to the conſcience of a papiſt, who may be 
ſuppoſed, like other men, to think himſelf ſafeſt 
in his own religion; and that thoſe at leaſt, who 
enjoy a toleration, ought not to deny it to out new 
ſubjects. 

If liberty of conſcience be a natural right, we 
have no power to withhold it; if it be an indul- 
gence, it may be allowed to papiſts, while it is not 
denied to other ſects. 

A Patriot is neceſſarily and invariably a lover of 
the people. But even this mark may ſometimes 
deceive us. | 2 | | 

The people is a very heterogeneous and confuſed 
maſs of the wealthy and the poor, the wiſe and the 
fooliſh, the good and the bad. Before we confer 
on a man, who careſſes the people, the title of 
Patriot, we muſt examine to what part of the peo- 
ple he directs his notice. It is proverbially ſaid, that 
he who diſſembles his own character, may be known 
by that of his companions. If the candidate of Pa- 
rriotiſm endeavorrs to infuſe right opinions into the 
higher ranks, and by their influence to regulate the 
be, if he conſorts chiefly with the wiſe, the tem- 
perate, the regular, and the virtuous, his love of the 
people may be rational and honeſt. But if his firſt 
or principal application be to the indigent, who are 
always inflammable ; to the weak, who are naturally 
ſuſpicious ; to the ignorant, who are eaſily miſled z 
and to the profligate, who have no hope. but from 
miſchief and confuſion ; let his love of the people be 
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no longer boaſted. No man can reaſonably be 
thought. a lover of his country, for roaſting an OX, or 
burning a boot, or attending the meeting at Mile- End, 
or regiſtering his name in the Lumber Troop. He 
may, among the drunkards, be a hearty fellow, and 
among ſober handicraftsmen, a free-ſpoken gentleman ; 
but he muſt have ſome better diſtinction before ** 's 
a Patriot. 

A Patriot is always ready to countenance the juſt 
claims, and animate the reaſonable hopes of the 
people; he reminds them frequently of their rights, 
and ſtimulates them to reſent encxoachments, and 
to multiply ſecurities, 

But all this may be done in appearance, without 
real patriotiſm. He that raiſes falſe hopes to ſerve 
a preſent purpoſe, only makes a way for diſappoint- 
ment and diſcontent. He who promiſes to endea- 
vour, what he knows his endeavours unable to ef- 
fe, means only to delude his followers by an empty 
clamour of ineffectual zeal. 

A true Patriot is no laviſh promiſer: he under- 
takes not to ſhorten parliaments; to repeal laws; 
or to change the mode of repreſentation, tranſmitted 
by our anceſtors: he knows that futurity is not in 
his power, and that all times are not alike favour- 
able to change. 

Much leſs does he make a vague and indefinite 
promiſe of obeying the mandates of his conſtituents, 
He knows the prejudices of faction, and the incon- 
ſtancy of the multitude. He would firſt inquire, 
how the opinion of his conſtituents ſhall be taken. 
Popular inſtructions are commonly the work, not of 


the 
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the wiſe and ſteady, but the violent and raſh ; meet- 
ings held for directing repreſentatives are ſeldom at- 
tended but by the idle and the diſſolute; and he is 
not without ſuſpicion, that of his conſtituents, as of 
other numbers of men, the ſmaller pare may often be 
the wiſer, 

He conſiders himſelf as deputed to promote the 
publick good, and to preſerve his conſtituents, with 
the reſt of his countrymen, not only from being hurt 
by others, but from hurting themſelves. p 

The common marks of Patriotiſm having been 
examined, and ſhewn to be ſuch as artifice may 
counterfeit, or folly miſapply, it cannot be improper 
to conſider, whether there are not ſome characteriſtical 
modes of ſpeaking or acting, which may grove a 


man to be Nor a PATRIOT. 


In this inquiry, perhaps clearer evidence may be 
diſcovered, and firmer perſuaſion attained; for it is 
commonly eaſier to know what is wrong than what 
is right; to find what we ſhould avoid, than what 
we ſhould purſue. 

As war is one of the heavieſt of national evils, a 
calamity in which every ſpecies of miſery is involved; 
as it ſets the general ſafety to hazard, ſuſpends 
commerce, and deſolates the country; as it expoſes: 
great numbers to hardſhips, dangers, captivity, and 
death; no man, who deſires the publick proſperity, 
will inflame general reſentment by aggravating mi- 
nute injuries, or enforcing diſputable rights of little 
importance, 

It may therefore be ſafely pronounced, that thoſe 
men are no Patriots, who when the national honour 
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was vindicated in the ſight of Europe, and the Spa- 
niards having invaded what they call their own, had 
ſhrunk to a diſavowal of their attempt and a relax- 
ation of their claim, would ſtill have inſtigated 
us to a war for a bleak and barren ſpot in the Ma- 
gellanick ocean, of which no uſe could be made, un- 
leſs it were a place of exile for the hypocrites of pa- 
trioti m. 

Yet let it not be forgotten, that by the howling 
violence of patriotick rage the nation was for a time 
exaſperated to ſuch madneſs, that for a barren rock, 
under a ſtormy ſky, we might have now been fighting 
and dying, had not our competitors been wiſer than 
ourſelves; and thoſe who are now courting the favour 
of the people by noiſy profeſſions of publick ſpirit, 
would, while they were counting the profits of their 
artifice, have enjoyed the patriotick pleaſure of hearing 
ſometimes, that thouſands had been ſlaugtitered in a 
battle, and ſometimes that a navy had been diſ- 
peopled by poiſoned air and corrupted food, 

He that wiſhes to ſee his country robbed of its 
rights, cannot be a Patriot. 

That man therefore is no Patriot, who juſtifies 
the ridiculous claims of American uſurpation; who en- 
deavours to depriye the nation of its natural and law- 
ful authority over its own colonies ; thoſe colonies, 
which were ſettled under Erngli/o protection; were 
conſtituted by an Exgliſp charter; and have been 
defended by Eugliſb arms. 

To ſuppoſe, that by ſending out a colony, the 
nation eſtabliſhed an independent power; that 
when, by indulgence and fayour, emigrants are 

become 
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become rich, they ſhall not contribute to their own de- 
fence, but at their own pleaſure; and that they ſhall 
not be included, like millions of their fellow- ſubjects, 
in the general ſyſtem of repreſentation; involves ſuch 
an accumulation of abſurdity, as nothing but the ſhew 
of patriotiſm could palliate, 

He that accepts protection, ſtipulates obedience. 
We have always protected the Americans ; we may 
therefore ſubject them to government. 

The leſs is included in the greater. That power 
which can take away life, may ſeize upon property. 
The parhament may enact for America a law of capi- 
tal puniſhment; it may therefore eſtabliſh a mode and 
proportion of taxation. 

But there are ſome who lament the ſtate of the poor 
Boftonians, becauſe they cannot all be ſuppoſed#o 
have committed acts of rebellion, yet all are involved 
in the penalty impoſed. This, they ſay, is to violate 
the firſt rule of juſtice, by condemning the innocent 
to ſuffer with the guilty. 

This deſerves ſome notice, as it ſeems dictated by 
equity and humanity, however 1t may raiſe contempt, 
by the ignorance which it betrays of the ſtate of man, 
and the ſyſtem of things. That the innocent ſhould 
de confounded with the guilty, is undoubtedly an evil; 
tut it is an evil which no care or caution can prevent. 
Tational crimes require national puniſhments, of which 
nany mult neceſſarily have their part, who have not 
ITurred them by perſonal guilt. If rebels ſhould for- 
tif a town, the cannon of lawful authority will en- 
dagger equally the harmleſs burghers and the criminal 
gariſon. 

h ſome caſes, thoſe ſuffer moſt who are leaſt in- 
tenled to be hurt, If the French in the late-war had 
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taken an Engliſh city, and permitted the natives to 
keep their dwellings, how could it have been reco- 
vered, but by the ſlaughter of our friends? A bomb 
might as well deſtroy an Engliſhman as a Frenchman ; 
and by famine we know that the inhabitants would be 
the firſt that ſhould periſh, 

This infliction of promiſcuous evil may therefore 
be lamented, but cannot be - blamed. The power of 
lawful government muſt be maintained; and the mi- 
ſeries which rebellion produces, can be charged only 


on the rebels. 
That man likewiſe is #0! a Patriot, who denies his 


governors their due praiſe, and who conceals from the 
people the benefits which they receive, Thoſe there- 
fore can lay no claim to this illuſtrious appellation, 
wih impute want of publick ſpirit to the late parlia- 
ment; an aſſembly of men, whom, notwithſtanding 
ſome fluctuation of counſel, and ſome weakneſs of 
agency, the nation mult always remember with grati- 
tude, ſince it is indebted to them for a very ample 
conceſſion in the reſignation of protections, and a wiſe 
and honeſt attempt to improve the conſtitution, in 
the new Judicature inſtituted for the trial of elec- 
tions. 

The right of protection, which might be neceſ- 
ſary when it was firſt claimed, and was very con- 
ſiſtent with that liberality of immunities in whicl 
the feudal conſtitution delighted, was by its natur 
liable to abuſe, and had in reality been ſometims 
miſapplied, to the evaſion of the law and the defeſt 
of juſtice, The evil was perhaps not adequate © 
the clamour; nor is it very certain, that the poſſille 
good of this privilege was not more than equal to ne 
poſſible evil. It is however plain, that whether tæy 
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gave any thing or not to the Publick, they at leaſt loſt 
ſomething from themſelves. They diveſted their 
dignity of a very ſplendid diſtinction, and ſhewed that 
they were more willing than their predeceſſors to ſtand 
on a level with their fellow-ſubjects. 

The new mode of trying clections, if it be found 
effectual, will diffuſe its conſequences further than 
ſeems yet to be foreſeen. It is, I believe, generally 
conſidered as advantageous only to thoſe who claim 
ſeats in parliament; but, if to chuſe repreſentatives be 
one of the moſt valuable rights of Engliſhmen, every 
voter muſt conſider that law as adding to his happi- 
neſs, which makes his ſuffrage efficacious; ſince it 
was vain to chuſe, while the election could be con- 
trolled by any other power. 

With what imperious contempt of ancient riohP 
and what audaciouſneſs of arbitrary authority former 
par}.arnents have judged the diſputes about elections, 
it is not neceſſary to relate. The claim. of candidate, 
and the right of electors, are ſaid ſcarcely td have been, 
even in appearance, referred to conſcience ; but to 
have been decided by party, by paſſion, by prejudice, 
or by frolick. To have friends in the borough was 
of little uſe to him, who wanted friends in the houſe; 


a pretence was eaſily found to evade a majority, and 


the ſeat was at laſt his, that was choſen not by his- 
electors, but his fellow-ſenators, 

Thus the nation was inſulted with a mock election, 
and the parliament was filled with ſpurious repreſenta- 
tives; one of the moſt important claims, that of right 
to ſit in the ſupreme council of the kingdom, was de- 
bated in jeſt, and no man could be confident of ſuc- 
ceſs from the juſtice of his cauſe. 

A diſ- 
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A diſputed election is now tried with the ſame ſcru- 
pulouſneſs and ſolemnity, as any other title, The candi- 
date that has deſerved well of his neighbours, may now 
be certain of enjoying the effect of their approbation; 
and the elector, who has voted honeſtly for known 
merit, may be certain that he has not voted in vain. 

Such was the parliament, which ſome of thoſe, who 
are now aſpiring to ſit in another, have taught the rab- 
dle to conſider as an unlawful convention of men, 
worthleſs, venal, and proſtitute, ſlaves of the court, 
and tyrants of the people. | 

That the next Houſe of Commons may act upon 
the principles of the laſt, with more conſtancy and 
higher ſpirit, muſt be the wiſh of all who wiſh well to 
the Publick ; and it is ſurely not too much to expect, 
that the nation will recover from its deluſion, and unite 
in a general abhorrence of thoſe who, by deceiving the 
credulous with fictitious miſchiefs, overbearing the 
weak by audacity of falſchood, by appealing to the 
judgment of ignorance, and flattering the vanity of 
meanneſs, by ſlandering honeſty and inſulting dignity, 
have gathered round them whatever the kingdom can 
ſupply of baſe, and groſs, and profligate ; and rai/ed by 
merit to this bad eminence, arrogate to themſelves the 
name of PATR10TS. 
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N all the parts of human knowledge, whether ter- 

minating in ſcience merely ſpeculative, or operat- 
ing upon life private or civil, are admitted ſome fun- 
damental principles, or common axioms, which being 
generally received are little doubted, and being little 


| doubted have been rarely proved. 


Of theſe gratuitous and acknowledged truths it 
is often the fate to become leſs evident by endea- 
vours to explain them, however neceſſary ſuch en- 
deavours may be made by the miſapprehenſions of 
abſurdity, or the ſophiſtries of intereſt, It is dif- 
ficult to prove the principles of ſcience, becauſe 
notigns cannot always be found more intelligible 

than 
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than thoſe which are queſtioned. It is difficult to 
prove the principles of practice, becauſe they have 
for the moſt part not been diſcovered by inveſtiga- 
tion, but obtruded by experience; and the demonſtra- 
tor will find, after an operoſe deduction, that he 
has been trying to make that ſeen which can be only 
felt. | 

Of this kind is the poſition, that the ſupreme power 
of every community has the right of requiring from all its 
ſubjets, ſuch contributions as are neceſſary to the publick 
ſafety or publick proſperity, which was conſidered by all 
mankind as compriling the primary and eſſential eon- 
dition of all political ſociety, till it became diſputed 
by thoſe zealots of anarchy, who have denied to the 

arliament of Britain the right of taxing the American 
lonies. | 

In favour of this exemption of the Americans from 
the authority of their lawful ſovereign, and the do- 
minion of their mother-country, very loud clamours 
have been raifed, and many wild aſſertions advanc- 
ed, which by ſuch as borrow their opinions from the 
reigning faſhion have been admitted as arguments; 
and what is ſtrange, though their tendency is to leſſen 
Engliſh honour, and Engliſh power, have been heard 
by Engliſhmen with a wiſh to find them true. Paſſion 
has in its firſt violence controlled intereſt, as the eddy 
for a while runs againſt the ſtream. 

To be prejudiced is always to be weak; yet there 
are prejudices ſo near to laudable, that they have been 
often pratſed; and are always pardoned. To love 
their country has been conſidered as virtue in men, 
whoſe love could not be otherwiſe than blind, becauſe 
their 
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their preference was made without a compariſon; but 
it has never been my fortune to find, either in ancient 
or modern writers, any honourable mention of thoſe, 
who have with equal blindneſs hated their country, 
Thele antipatriotick prejudices. are the abortions cf 
folly impregnated by faction, which being produced 
againſt the ſtanding order of nature, have not ſtrength 
ſufficient for long life, They are born only to ſcream 
and periſh, and leave thoſe to contempt or deteſtation, 
whoſe kindneſs was employed to nurſe them into 


miſchief. 


To perplex the opinion of the Publick many arti- 
fices have been uſed, which, as uſually happens when 
falſchood is to be maintained by fraud, loſe their force 
by counteracting one another. 

The nation 'is ſometimes to be mollified by a tab 


der tale of men, who fled from tyranny to rocks and 


deſerts, and is perſuaded to loſe all claims of juſtice, 
and all ſenſe of dignity, in compaſſion for a harm- 
leſs people, who having worked hard for bread 


in a wild country, and obtained by the flow pro- 


greſſion of manual induſtry the accommodations of 
life, are now invaded by unprecedented oppreſſion, 
and p'undered of their properties by the harpies of 
taxation. 
We are told how their induſtry is obſtructed by un- 
natural reſtraints, and their trade confined by rigorous 
prohibitions; how they are forbidden to enjoy the 
products of their own ſoil, to manufacture the mate- 
rials which nature ſpreads before them, or to carry 
their own goods to the neareſt market: and ſurely the 
generoſity of Engliſb virtue will never heap new weight 
upon 
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upon thoſe that are already overladen; will never de. 
light in that dominion, which cannot be exerciſed but 
by cruelty and outrage. 

But while we are melting in ſilent ſorrow, and in 
the tranſports of delirious pity dropping both the 
{word and balance from our hands, another friend 
of the Americans thinks it better to awaken another 
paſſion, and tries to alarm our intereſt, or excite 
our veneration, by accounts of their greatneſs and their 
opulence, of the fertility of their land, and the ſplen- 
dour of their towns. We then begin to conſider the 
queſtion with more evenneſs of mind, are ready to 
conclude that thoſe reſtrictions are not very oppreſſive 
which have been found conſiſtent with this ſpeedy 
growth of proſperity ; and begin to think it reaſonable 
that they, who thus flouriſh under the protection of 
our government, ſhould contribute ſomething towards 
its expence. 

But we are ſoon told that the Americans, however 
wealthy, cannot be taxed; that they are the deſcend- 
ants of men who left all for liberty, and that they have 
conſtantly preſerved the principles and ſtubbornneſs 
of their progenitors ; that they are too obſtinate for 
perſuaſion, and too powerful for conſtraint ; that they 
will laugh at argument, and defeat violence ; that 
the continent of Nerth America contains three mil- 
lions, not of men merely, but of Whigs, of Whigs 
fierce for liberty, and diſdainful of dominion ; that 
they multiply with the fecundity of their own rattle- 
ſnakes, ſo that every quarter of a century doubles their 
numbers. 

Men accuſtomed to think themſelves maſters do 


not love to be threatened. This talk is, I hope, 
com- 
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eommonly thrown away, or raiſes paſſions different 
from thoſe which it was intended to excite. Inftead 


of terrifying the Engliſh hearer to tame acquieſcence, 


it diſpoſes him to haſten the experiment of bending 
obſtinacy before it is become yet more obdurate, and 
convinces him that it is neceſſary to attack a nation 
thus prolifick while we may yet hope to prevail. 
When he is told through what extent of territory we 
muſt travel to ſubdue them, he recolle&s how far, 
a few years ago, we travelled in their defence. When 
it is urged that they will ſhoot up like the hydra, he 
naturally conſiders how the hydra was deſtroyed. 
Nothing dejects a trader like the interruption of 
his profits. A commercial people, however magna- 
nimous, ſhrinks at the thought of declining traffick, 
and an unfavourable balance. The effect of this 
terrour has been tried. We have been ſtunned with 
the importance of our American commerce, and heard 
of merchants with warehouſes that are never to be 
emptied, and of manufacturers ſtarving for want of 
work. | | RET 
That our commerce with America is profitable, 
however leſs than oſtentatious or deceitful eſtimates 
have made it, and that it is our intereſt to preſerve 
it, has never been denied; but ſurely it will moſt 
effectually be preſerved, by being kept always in 
our own power. Conceſſions may promote it for a 
moment, but ſuperiority only can enſure its con- 
tinuance. There will always be a part, and always 
a very large part of every community chat have no 
care but for themſelves, and whoſe care for them- 
ſelves reaches little farther than impatience of im- 
| mediate 
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mediate pain, and eagerneſs for the neareſt good, 
The blind are ſaid to feel with peculiar | nicety, 
They who look but little into futurity, have per- 
haps the quickeſt ſenſation of the preſent, A mer- 
chant's deſire is not of glory, but of gaàin; not 
of publick wealth, but of private emolument ; he is 
therefore rarely to be conſulted about war and 
peace, or any deſigns of wide extent and diſtant con- 
ſequence. 

Yet this, like other general characters, will ſome- 
times fail. The traders of Birmingham have reſcued 
themſelves from all imputation of narrow ſelfiſhneſs 
by a manly recommendation to parliament of the 
rights and dignity of their native country. 

To theſe men J do not intend to aſcribe an ab- 
ſifrd and enthuſiaſtick contempt of intereſt, but to 
give them the rational and juſt praiſe of diſtinguiſh- 
ing real from ſeeming good, of being able to ſee 
through the cloud of interpoſing difficulties, to the 
laſting and ſolid happineſs of victory and ſettle- 
ment. | | 
Leſt all theſe topicks. of perſuaſion ſhould fail, 
the great actor of patriotiſm has tried another, in 
which terrour and pity are happily combined, not 
without a proper ſuperaddition of that admiration 
which latter ages have brought into- the drama, 
The heroes of Baſton, he tells us, if the ſtamp act 


had not been repealed, would have left their town, 


their port, and their trade, have reſigned the 


ſplendour of opulence, and quitted the delights of * 


neighbourhood, to diſperſe themſelves over the 


country, where they would till the ground, and 
fiſh 
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fiſh in the rivers, and range the mountains, anD Bt 


FREE. 
Theſe ſurely are brave words. If the mere ſound 
of freedom can operate thus powerfully, let no man 


| hereafter doubt the ſtory of the Pied Piper. The 


removal of the people of Boſton into the country, ſeems 
even to the Congreſs not only difficult in its execution, 
bur important in its conſequences. The difficulty of exe- 
cution is beſt known to the Boſffonians themſelves ; 
the conſequence, alas! will only be, that they will 
leave good houſes to wiſer men. 

Yet before they quit the comforts of a warm home 
for the ſounding ſomething which they think better, 
he cannot be thought their enemy who adviſes them 
to conſider well whether they ſhall find it. By turn- 
ing fiſhermen or hunters, woodmen or ſhepherds, they 
may become wild, but it is not ſo eaſy to conceive 
them free; for who can be more a ſlave than he that 
is driven by force from the comforts of life, is com- 
pelled to leave his houſe to a caſual comer, and what- 
ever he does, or wherever he wanders, finds every 
moment ſome new teſtimony of his own ſubjection? 
If choice of evil be freedom, the felon in the gallies 
has his option of labour or of ſtripes. The Beſtonian 
may quit his houſe to ſtarve in the fields; his dog may 
refuſe to ſer, and ſmart under the laſh, and they may 
then congratulate each other upon the ſmiles of liber- 
ty, profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. 

To treat ſuch deſigns as ſerious, would be to think 
too contemptuouſly of Baſtonian underſtandings. The 
artifice indeed is not new : the bluſterer who threaten- 
ed in vain to deſtroy his opponent, has ſometimes 
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obtained his end, by as it believed that he would 
hang himſelf, 

But terrours and pity are not the only means by 
which the taxation of the Amuericaus is oppoſed. 


There are thoſe who profeſs to uſe them only as 


auxiliaries to reaſon and juſtice, who tell us, that to 


tax the Colonies is uſurpation and oppreſſion, an inva- 


fion of natural and legal rights, and a violation of thoſe 
principles which ſupport the conſtitution of Eugliſb 
government. 

This queſtion is of great importance. That the 
Americans are able to bear taxation is indubitable ; that 
their refuſal may be over- ruled is highly probable; 
but power is no ſuſicient evidence of truth. Let us 
examine our own claim, and the objections of the re- 
cuſants, with caution proportioned to the event of the 
deciſion, which muſt convict one part of robbery or 
the other of rebellion. 

A tax is a payment exacted by authority from part 
of the community for the benefit of the whole. From 
whom, and in what proportion ſuck payment ſnall 


be required, and to what uſes it ſhall be applied, thole 


only are to judge to whom government is intruſted. 
In the Brizifh dominicn taxes are apportioned, levied, 
and appropriated by the ſtares aſſembled in parliament. 

Of every empire all the ſubordinate communities 
are liable to taxation, becauſe they all ſhare the bene- 
fits of government, and therefore ought all to furniſh 
their proportion of the expence. 

This the Americans have never openly denied. 
That it is their duty to pey the coſts of their own 
ſafety they ſeem to admit; nor do A refuſe their 

contri- 
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contribution to the exigencies, whatever they may be, 


of the Britiſh empire ; but they make this participa- 
tion of the publick burthen a duty of very uncertain 
extent, and imperfect obligation, a duty temporary, 
occaſional, and elective, of which they reſerve to 
themſelves the right of ſettling the degree, the time, 
and the duration, of judging when it may be required, 
and when it has been performed. 

They allow to the ſupreme power nothing more than 
the liberty of notifying to them its demands or its ne- 
ceſſities. Of this notification they profeſs to think for 
themſelves, how far it ſhall influence their counſels, 
and of the neceflities alledged, how far they ſhall en- 
deavour to relieve them. They aſſume the excluſive 
power of ſettling not only the mode, but the quantiry 
of this payment. They are ready to co-operate with 
all the other dominions of *the king; but they will 
co-operate by no means which they do not like, and 
at no greater charge than they are willing to bear. 

This claim, wild as it may ſeem, this claim, which 
ſuppoſes ,dominion without authority, and ſubjects 
without ſubordination, has found among the libertines 
of policy many clamorous and hardy vindicators. The 
laws of nature, the rights of humanity, the faith of 
charters, the danger of liberty, the encroachments of 
uſurpation, have been thundered in our ears, ſometimes 
by intereſted faction, and ſometimes by honeſt ſtu- 
pidity. 

It is ſaid by Fontenelle, that if twenty philoſophers 
ſhall reſolutely deny that the preſence of the ſun 
makes the day, he will not deſpair but whole nations 
may adopt the opinion. So many political dogma- 
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tiſts have denied to the Mother-country the power of 
taxing the Colonies, and have enforced their denial 
with ſo much violence of outcry, that their ſect is 
already very numerous, and the publick voice ſuſ- 
pends its deciſion. 

In moral and political queſtions the conteſt be- 
_ tween intereft and juſtice has been often tedious and 
often fierce, but perhaps it never happened before, 
that juſtice found: much oppoſition with intereſt on. her 
hde. 

For the ſatisfaction of this inquiry, it is neceſſary 
to conſider how a Colony is conftituted, what are the 
terms of migration as dictated by nature, or ſettled by 
compact, and what ſocial or political rights the man 
loſes, or acquires, that leaves his country to eſtabliſk 
himſelf in a diſtant plantation. 

Of two modes of migration the hiſtory of mankind 
informs us, and ſo far as I can yet diſcover, of two 
only. 

In countries where life was yet unadjuſted, and 
policy unformed, it ſometimes happened that by the 
diſſentions of heads of families, by the ambition of 
daring adventurers, by ſome accidental preſſure of 
diſtreſs, or by the mere diſcontent of idleneſs, one 
part of the community broke off from the reſt, and 
numbers, greater or ſmaller, forſook their habitations, 
put themſelves under the command of fome favour- 
ite of fortune, and with or without the conſent of 
their countrymen or governors, went out to fee 
what better regions they could occupy, and in what 
place, by conqueſt or by treaty, they could gain a 
habitation, 

Sons 
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Sons of enterpriſe like theſe, who committed to 
their own ſwords their hopes and their lives, when 
they left their country, became another nation, with 
deſigns, and proſpects, and intereſts, of their own. 
They looked back no more to their former home; 
they expected no help from thoſe whom they had 
lefr behind; if they conquered, they conquered for 
themſelves; if they were deſtroyed, thev were not by 
any other power either lamented or reyenged. 

Of this kind ſeem to have been all the migrations 
of the early world, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, and 
of this kind were the eruptions of thoſe nations which 
from the North invaded the Roman empire, and 
filled Europe with new ſovercignties. 

But when by the gradual admiſſion of wiſer laws 


and gentler manners, ſociety became more compacted 


and better regulated, it was found that the power of 
every people conſiſted in union, produced by one 
common intereſt, and operating in joint efforts and 
conſiſtent counſels. 

From this time independence perceptibly waſted 
away. No part of the nation was permitted to act 
for itſelf. All now had the ſame enemies and the 
fame friends; the government protected individuals, 
and individuals were required to refer their deſigns to 
the proſperity of the government. 

By this principle it is, that ſtates are formed and 
conſolidated. Every man is taught to conſider his 
own happineſs as combined with the publick pro- 
ſperity, and to think himſelf great and powerful, 
in proportion to the greatneſs and power of his go- 
vernors. ; 
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Had the Weſtern continent been diſcovered be- 
tween the fourth and tenth century, when, all the 
northern world was in motion; and had navigation 
been at that time ſufficient y advanced to make fo 
long a paſſage eaſily practicable, there is little reaſon 
for doubting but the intumeſcence of nations would 
have found its vent, like all other expanſive violence, 
where there was leaſt reſiſtance ; and that Huus and 
Vandals, inſtead of fighting their way to the ſouth of 
Europe, would have gone by thouſands and by myriads 
under their ſeveral chiefs to take poſſeſſion of regions 
ſmiling with pleaſure and waving with fertility, from 
which the naked inhabitants were unable to repel 
them. 

Every expedition would in thoſe days of laxity have 
produced a diſtin and independent ſtate. The 
Scandinavian heroes might have divided the country 
among them, and Have ſpread the feudal ſubdivi- 
ſion of regality from Huaſin's Bay to the ms 
Ocean. 

But Columbus came five or fix hnadred years too 
late for the candidates of ſovereignty. When he 
formed his project of diſcovery, the fluctuations of 
military turbulence had ſubſided, and Europe began 
to regain a ſettled form, by eſtabliſhed government 
and regular ſubordination. No man could any 
longer erect himſelf into a chieftain, and lead out 
his Klon lubjects by his own authority to plunder 
or to war. He that committed any act of hoſtility 
by land or ſea, without the commiſſion of ſome 
acknowledged ſovereign, was conſidered by all 
mankind as a robber or pirate, names which were 

now 
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now of little credit, and of which therefore no man 
was ambitious. | 88 

Columbus in a remoter time would have found his 
way to ſome diſcontented Lord, or ſome younger 
brother of a petty ſovereign, who would have taken 
fire at his propoſal, and have quickly kindled with 
equal heat a troop of followers; they would have 
built ſhips, or have ſeized them, and have wandered 
with him at all adventures as far as they could keep 
hope in their company. But the age being now paſt 
of vagrant excurſion and fortuitous hoſtility, he was 
under the neceſſity of travelling from court to court, 
ſcorned and repulſed as a wild projector, an idle pro- 
raiſer of kingdoms in the clouds: nor has any part of 
the world yet had reaſon to rejoice that he found at 
laſt reception and employment. 

In the ſame year, in a year hitherto diſaſtrous to 
mankind, by the Portugueſe was diſcovered the paſſage 
ol the Indies, and by the Spaniards the coaſt of America. 
The nations of Europe were fired with boundleſs ex- 
pectations, and the diſcovefers purſuing their enter- 
priſe, made conqueſts in both hemiſpheres of wide ex- 
tent. But the adventurers were contented with 
plunder ; though they took gold and ſilver to them- 
ſelves, they ſeized iſlands and kingdoms in the name 
of their ſovereigns. When a new region was gained, 
a governor was appointed by that power which had 
given the commiſſion to the congueror; nor have I 
met with any European but S!ukeley of London, that 
formed a defign of exalting himſelf in the newly found 
countries to independent dominion, 
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To ſecure a conqueſt, it was always neceſſary to 
plant a colony, and territories thus occupied and ſet- 
tled were rightly conſidered as mere extenſions or pro- 
ceſſes of empire ; as ramifications which, by the circu- 
lation of one publick intereſt, communicated with the 
original ſource of dominion, and which were kept 
flouriſhing and ſpreading by the radical vigour of the 
Mother-country. 

The Colonies of England differ no otherwiſe from 
thoſe of other nations, than as the Engl; conſtitution 
differs from theirs. All government is ultimately and 
eſſentially abſolute, but ſubordinate ſocieties may have 
more 1mmunities, or individuals greater liberty, as the 
operations of government are differently conducted. 
An Engliſhman in the common courſe of life and ac- 
tion feels no reſtraint. An Engliſb Colony has very 
liberal powers of regulating its own manners and ad- 
juſting its own affairs. But an Engliſb individual may 
by the ſupreme authority be deprived of liberty, and a 
Colony diveſted of its powers, for reaſons of which that 
authority is the only judge. 5 

In ſovereignty there are no gradations. There 
may be limited royalty, there may be limited con- 
ſulſhip; but there can be no limited government. 
There muſt in, every ſociety be ſome power or other 
from which there is no appeal, which admits no re- 
ſtrictions, which pervades the whole maſs of the com- 
munity, regulates and adjuſts all ſubordination, enacts 
laws or repeals them, erects or annuls judicatures, ex- 
tends or contracts privileges, exempt itſelf from queſ- 


tion or control, and bounded only by phyſical ne= 
ceſſity. 


By 
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By this power, wherever it ſubſiſts, all legiſlation 
and juriſdiction is animated and maintained. From 
this all legal rights are emanations, which, whether 
equitably or not, may be legally recalled. It is not 
infallible, for it may do wrong; but it 1s jirreſiſtible, 
for it can be reſiſted only by rebellion, by an act 
which makes it queſtionable what ſhall be thencefor- 
ward the ſupreme power. 

An Engliſh Colony is a number of perſons, to 
whom the King grants a charter permitting them to 
ſettle in ſome diſtant country, and enabling them to 
conſtitute a corporation, enjoying ſuch powers as the 
charter grants, to be adminiſtered in ſuch forms as the 
charter preſcribes. As a corporation they make laws 
for themſelves, but as a corporation ſubliſting by a 
grant from. higher authority, ro the control of that 
authority they continue ſubject. 

As men are placed at a greater diſtance from the 
ſupreme council of the kingdom, they mult be in- 
truſted with ampler liberty of regulating their conduct 
by their own wiſdom. As they are more ſecluded 
from eaſy recourſe to national judicature, they muſt 
be more extenſively commiſſioned to paſs judgment 
on each other. 

For this reaſon our more important and opulent 
Colonies ſee the appearance and feel the effect of a 
regular legiſlature, which in ſome places has acted ſo 
long with unqueſtioned authority, that it has forgotten 
whence that authority was originally derived. 

To their charters the Colonies owe, like other 
corporations, their political exiſtence. Ihe ſolem- 
tics of legiſlation, the adminiſtration of juſtice, the 
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fecurity of property, are all beſtowed upon them by 
the royal grant. Without their charter there would 


be no power among them, by which any law could be 


made, or duties enjuined, any debt recovered, or cri- 
minal puniſhed, | 

A charter is a grant of certain powers or privi- 
teges given to a part of the community for the ad- 
vantage of the whole, and 1s therefore liable by its 
nature to change or to revocation. Every act of go- 
vernment aims at publick good. A charter, which 
experience has ſhewn to be detrimental to the nation, 
is to be repealed ; becauſe general proſperity muſt al- 
ways be preferred to particular intereſt. If a charter 
be uſed to evil purpoſes, it is forfeited, as the weapon 
is taken away which is injuriouſly employed. 

The charter therefore by which provincial go- 
vernments are conſtituted, may be always legally, 
and where it is either inconvenient in its nature, or 
miſapplied in its uſe, may be equitably repraled; 
by ſuch repeal the whole fabrick of ſubordination 1s 
immediately deſtroyed, and the conſtitution funk at 
once into a chaos: the ſociety is diſſolved into, a 
tumult of individuals, without authority to com- 
mand, or obligation to obey; without any puniſh- 
ment of wrongs but by perſonal reſentment, or 
any protection ot right but by the hand of the poſ- 
ſeſſor. 

A Colony is to the Mother. country as a member 
to the body, deriving its action and its ſtrength from 
the general principle of vitality; receiving from 
the body, and communicating to it, all the benefits 
and evils of health and diſcaſe; liable in dangerous 
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maladies to ſharp applications, of which the body 
however muſt partake the pain; and expoſed, if in- 
curably tainted, to amputation, by which the body 
likewiſe will be mutilated. 

The Mother-country always conſiders ike Colo- 
nies thus connected, as parts of itlelf ; the proſperity 
or unhappinefs of either is the proſperity or unhappi- 
nels of both; not perhaps of both in the ſame degree, 
for the body may ſubſiſt, though leſs commodiouſly, 
without a limb, but the limb muſt periſh if it be 
parted from the body. 

Our Colonies therefore, however diſtant, have been 
hitherto treated as conſtituent parts of the Britiſh em- 
pire, The inhabitants incorporated by Eugliſb char- 
ters, are entitled to all the rights of Engl;hmen. They 
are governed by Engliſh laws, entitled to Eugliſb digni- 
ties, regulated by Engliſh counſels, and protected by 
Engliſh arms; and it ſeems to follow by conſequence 
not eafily avoided, that they are ſubject to Engliſh go- 
vernment, and-chargeable by Engliſb taxation. 

To him that conſiders the nature, the original, 
the progreſs, and the conſtitution of the Colonies, 
who remembers that the firſt diſcoverers had com- 
miſſions from the crown, that the firſt ſettlers owe to 

a charter their civil forms and regular magiſtracy, 
and that all perſonal immunities jd legal ſecuri- 
ties, by which the condition of the ſubject has been 
from time to time improved, have been extended to 
the Coloniſts, it will not be doubted but the parlia- 
ment of England has a right to bind them by ſtatutes, 
and to bind them in all caſes whatſoever, and has 
therefore a natural and conſtitutional power of lay- 
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ing upon them any tax or impoſt, whether external. 
or internal, upon the product of land, or the manu- 
factures of induſtry, in the exigencies of war, or in 
the time of profound peace, for the defence of Ame- 
rica, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, or for any 
other end beneficial to the empire, 

There are ſome, and thoſe not inconſiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge, who 
except the power of taxation from the general do- 
minion of parliament, and hold, that whatever de- 
grees of obedience may be exacted, or whatever au- 
thority may be exerciſed in other acts of govern- 
ment, there is {till reverence to be paid to money, 
and that legiſlation paſſes its limits when it violates 
the purſe. 

Of this exception, which by a head not fully im- 
pregnated with politicks is not eaſily comprehended, 
it is alledged as an unanſwerable reaſon, that the Colo- 
nies ſend no repreſentatives to the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 

It is, ſay the American advocates, the natural diſ- 
tinction of a freeman, and the legal privilege of an 
Engliſhman, that he is able to call his poſſeſſions his 
- own, that he can ſit ſecure in the enjoyment of inheri- 
tance or acquiſition, that his houſe 1s fortified by the 
law, and that nothing can be taken from him but by 
his own conſent. This conſent 1s given for every man 
by his repreſentative in parliament. The Americans 
unrepreſented cannot conſent to Eigliſo taxations, as a 
corporation, and they will not conſent as individuals. 

Of this argument, it has been obſerved by more 


than one, that its force extends equally to all other 
| laws, 
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laws, for a freeman is not to be expoſed to puniſh- 
ment, or be called to any onerous ſervice but by his 
own conſent. The Congreſs has extracted a poſition 
from the fanciful Monte/quieu, that in a free ſtate 
every man being a free agent ought to be concerned in 
bis own government. Whatever is true of taxation is 
true of every other law, that he who is bound by it, 
without his conſent, is not free, for he is not con- 
cerned in his own government. | 

He that denies the Eugliſßh parliament the right of 
taxation, denies it likewiſe the right of making any 
other laws civil or criminal, yet this power over the 
Colonies was never yet diſputed by themſelves. 
They have always admitted ſtatutes for the puniſh- 
ment of offences, and for the redreſs or prevention 
of inconveniencies, and the reception of any law 
draws after it, by a chain which cannot be broken, 
the unwelcome neceſſity of ſubmitting to taxation. 

That a free man is governed by himſelf, or by 
laws to which he has cgnſented, is a poſition of 
mighty ſound : but every man that utters it, with 
whatever confidence, and every man that hears it, 
with whatever acquieſcence, if conſent he ſuppoſed 
to imply the power of refuſal, feels it to be falſe. 
We virtually and implicitly allow the inſtitutions of 
any government of which we enjoy the benefit, and 
ſolicit the protection. In wide- extended dominions, 
though power has been diffuſed with the moſt even 
hand, yet a very ſmall part of the people are either 
primarily or ſecondarily - conſulted in legiſlation. 
The buſineſs of the Publick muſt be done by dele- 
gation, The choice of delegates is made by a ſelect 


mmber, and thoſe who are not electors ſtand idle 
| and 
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and helpleſs ſpectators of the commonweal, wholly 


unconcerned in the government of themſelves. 
Of electors the hap is but little better. They 


are often far from unanimity in their choice, and 


where the numbers approach to equality, almoſt 
half muſt be governed not only without, but againſt 
their choice. 

How any man can have conſented to inſtitutions 
eſtabliſhed in diſtant ages, it will be difficult to ex- 
plain. In the moft favourite refidence of liberty, 
the conſent of individuals is merely paſſive, a tacit ad- 
miſſion in every community of the terms which that 
community grants and requires. As all are born 
the ſubjects of ſome ſtate or other, we may be ſaid 
to have been all born conſenting to ſome ſyſtem of 
government. Other conſent than this, the condition 
of civil life does not allow. It is the unmeaning 
clamour of the pedants of policy, the delirious dream 
of republican fanaticiſm. 

But hear, ye ſons and daughters of liberty, the 
ſounds which the winds are wafting from the 
Weſtern Continent. The Americans are telling one 
another, what, if we may judge from their noiſy 
triumph, they have but lately diſcovered, and what 
yet is a very important truth; That they are entitled 
to life, liberty, and property, and that they have never- 
ceded to any ſovereign power whatever a right to diſpoſe 
of either without their conſent. 

While this reſolution ſtands alone, the Americans 
are free from ſingularity of opinion ; their wit has 
not yet betrayed them to hereſy. While they ſpeak 
as the naked ſons of nature, they claim but what is 


claimed by other men, and have withheld nothing 
but 
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but what all withhold. They are here upon firm 
ground, behind entrenchments which never can be 
forced. 

Humanity is very uniform. The Americans have 
this reſemblance to Europeans, that they do not 
always know when they are well They ſoon quit 
the fortreſs that could neither have been mined by 
ſophiſtry, nor battered by declamation. Their next 
rclolution declares, that their anceſtors, who firſt ſet- 
tled the Colonies, were, at the time of their emigration 
from the Mother-country, entitled to all the ri gls, 
liberties, and immunities of free and natural born ſub- 
jets within the realm of Engiand. 

This likewiſe is true; but when this is granted, 
their boaſt of original rights 1s at an end; they are 
no longer in a ſtate of nature. Theſe lords of them- 
ſclves, theſe kings of me, theſe demigods of indepen- 
dence, ſink down to Coloniſts, governed by a charter, 
If their anceſtors were ſubjects, they acknowledged a 
ſovereign : if they had a right to Engliſh privileges, 
they were accountable to Eugliſb laws, and what 
muſt grieve the lover of liberty to diſcover, had ceded 
to the king and parliament, whether the right or 
not, at leaſt the power of diſpoſing without their con- 
ſent, of their lives, liberties, and properties. It there- 
fore is required of them to prove, that the parlia- 
ment ever ceded to them a diſpenſation from that 
obedience, which they owe as natural-born ſubjects, 
or any. degree of independence or immunity not en- 
Jjoyed by other Engliſhmen. | 

They ſay, That by ſuch emigration they by no 
means forfeiced, ſurrendered, or loſt any of ' thoſe 
rights; but that they were, and their deſcendants now 

are, 
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are, entitled to the exerciſe and enjoyment of all fuch of 
them as their local and other circumſtances enable them to 
exerciſ: and enjoy. 

That they who form a ſettlement by a lawſul 
charter having committed no crime forfeit no privi- 
leges, will be readily confeſſed : but what they do 
not forfeit by any judicial ſentence, they may loſe 
by natural effects. As man can be but in one place 
at once, he cannot have the advantages of multiplied 
reſidence. He that will enjoy the brightneſs of 
ſunſhine, muſt quit the coolneſs of the ſhade. He 
who goes voluntarily to America, cannot complain 
of loſing what he leaves in Europe. He perhaps 
had a right to vote for a knight or burgeſs ; by 
croſſing the Atlantick he has not nullified his right; 
but he has made its exertion no longer poſſible “. 
By his own choice he has left a country where he had 

a vote and little property, for another where he has 
great property, but no vote. But as this preference 
was deliberate and unconſtrained, he is ſtill concerned 
in the government of himſelf; he has reduced him- 
felf from a voter to one of the innumerable mul- 
titude that have no vote. He has truly ceded bis 
right, but he ſtill is governed by his own conſent ; 
becauſe he has conſented to throw his atom of intereſt 
into the general maſs of the community. Of the 
conſequences of his own a& he has no cauſe to com- 
plain; he has chofen, or intended to chuſe, the 
greater good; he is repreſented, as himſelf deſired, 
in the general repreſentation, 


* Of this reaſoning, I owe part to a converſation with Sir 
John Hawkins. | 
But 
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But the privileges of an American ſcorn the limits of 
place ; they are þart of himſelf, and cannot be loſt by. 
departure from his country ; they float in the air, or 
glide under the ocean. 


Dorts amara ſuam non intermiſceat undam. 


A planter, wherever he ſettles, is not only a free- 
man, but a legiſlator, ub! imperator, ibi Roma. As 
the Engliſh Colaniſts are not repreſented in the Britiſn 
parliament, they are entitled to @ free and excluſive 
power of legiſlation in their ſeveral legiſlatures, in all 
caſes of taxation and internal polity, ſulject only to the 
negative of the ſovereign, in ſuch manner as has been 
heretofore uſed and accuſtomed. Me cheerfully conſent 
to the operation of ſuch as of the Britiſh parliament 
as are bona fide reſtrained to the regulation of our ex- 
ternal commerce — excluding every idea of taxation, in- 
ternal or external, for raiſing a revenue on the ſubjefs 
of America without their conſent. 

Their reaſon for this claim is, That the foundation 
of Engliſh /iberty, and of all government, is a right in the 
People to participate in their legiſlative council. 

They inherit, they ſay, from their anceſtors, the 
right which their anceſtors poſſeſſed, of enjoying. all the 
privileges of Engliſhmen. That they inherit the right 
of their anceſtors is allowed; but they can inherit no 
more, Their anceſtors left a country where the re- 
preſentatives of the people were elected by men 
particularly qualified, and where thoſe who wanted 
qualifications, or who did not uſe them, were 
bound by the deciſions of men, whom they had not 
deputed. 


Vol. VIII. N The 
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The Coloniſts are the deſcendants of men, who: 
either had no vote in elections, or who voluntarily 
reſigned them for ſomething, in their opinion, of 
more eſtimation; they have therefore exactly what 
their anceſtors left them, not a vote in making laws, 
or in conſtituting legiflators, but the happineſs 
of being protected by law, and the duty of obey- 
WTI * 

What their n did not carry with them, nei- 
ther they nor their deſcendants have ſince acquired. 
They have not, by abandoning their part in one legiſ- 
lature, obtained the power of conſtituting another, 
excluſive and independent, any more than the multi- 
tudes, who are now debarred from voting, have a right 
to erect a ſeparate parliament for themſelves. 

Men are wrong for want of fenſe, but they are 
wrong by halves for want of ſpirit. Since the Ame- 
ricans have diſcovered that they can make a parlia- 
ment, whence comes it that they do not think them- 
ſelves equally empowered to make a king? If they are 
ſubjects, whole government is conſtituted by a char- 
ter, they can form no body of independent legiſlature. 
If their rights are inherent and underived,.they may 
by their own ſuffrages encircle with a diadem the 
brows of Mr. Culbizy. 

It is farther declared by the Congreſs of Philadel- 
phia, That his Majeſty's Colonies are entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities granted and confirmed to them 
by royal charters, or ſecured to them by their ſeveral codes 
of provincial laws. 

The firſt clauſe of this reſolution is eaſily under- 
ſtood, and will be readily admitted. To all the 
privileges 


A, 
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privileges which a charter can convey, they are by a 
royal charter evidently entitled. The ſecond clauſe 
is of greater difficulty ; for how can a provincial law 
| ſecure privileges or immunities to a province? Pro- 
vincial laws, may grant to certain individuals of the 
province the enjoyment of gainful, or an immunity 
from onerous offices; they may operate upon the 
people to whom they relate; but no province can 
confer provincial privileges on itſelf. They may 
have a right to all which the king has given them; 
but it is a conceit of the other hemiſphere, that men 
have a right to all which they have given to them- 
ſelves. | | 

A corporation is conſidered in law as an individual, 
and can no more extend its own immunities, than a 
man can by his own choice aſſume dignities or titles. 

The legiſlature of a Colony, let not the compariſon 
be too much difdained, is only the veſtry of a larger 
pariſh, which may lay a ceſs on the inhabitants, and 
enforce the payment; but can extend no influence be- 
yond its own diſtrict, muſt modify its particular regu- 
lations by che general law, and whatever may be its 
internal expences, is ſtill liable to taxes laid by ſupe- 
rior authority. 

The charters given to different provinces are dif- 
ferent, and no general right can be extracted from 
them. The charter of Pennſylvania, where this 
Congreſs of anarchy has been impudently held, 
contains a clauſe admitting in expreſs terms taxa- 
tion by the parliament, If in the other charters no 
ſuch reſerve is made, it muſt have been omitted as 
not neceſſary, becauſe it is implied in the nature of 
N 2 ſubordinate 
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ſubordinate government. They who are ſubject to 
laws, are liable to taxes. If any ſuch immunity had 
been granted, it is ſtill revocable by the legiſlature, 
and ought to be revoked, as contrary to the pub- 
lick good, which is in every charter ultimately in- 
tended. 

Suppoſe it true, that any ſuch exemption is con- 
tained in the charter of Maryland, it can be pleaded 
only by the Marylanders. It is of no uſe for any 
other province; and with regard even to them, muſt 
have been conſidered as one of the grants in which the 
king has been deceived, and annulled as miſchievous 
to the Publick, by ſacrificing to one little ſettlement 
the general intereſt of the empire; as infringing the 
ſyſtem of dominion, and violating the compact of go- 
vernment. But Dr. Tucker has ſhewn, that even this 
charter promiſes no exemption from parliamentary 
taxes. | | | ; 
In the controverſy agitated about the beginning 
of this century, whether the Engliſb laws could bind 

Ireland, Davenant, who defended againſt Molyneux the 
claims of England, conſidered it as neceſſary to prove 
nothing more, than that the preſent 1rifþ muſt be 
deemed a Colony. | 

The neceſſary connexion of repreſentatives with 
taxes, ſeems to have ſunk deep into many of thoſe 
minds, that admit ſounds without their meaning. 

Our nation is repreſented in parliament by an aſ- 
ſembly as numerous as can well conſiſt with order and 
diſpatch, choſen by perſons ſo differently qualified in 
different places, that the mode of choice ſeems to be, 
for the moſt part, formed by chance, and ſettled by 


cuſtom, 
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cuſtom. Of individuals far the greater part have no 
vote, and of the voters few have any perſonal know- 
ledge of him to whom they intruſt their liberty and 
fortune. | 

Yet this repreſentation has the whole effect expected 
or delired ; that of ſpreading ſo wide the care of ge- 
neral intereſt, and the participation of publick counſels, 
that the advantage or corruption of particular men 
can ſeldom operate with much injury to the Publick. 

For this reaſon many populous and opulent towns 
neither enjoy nor deſire particular repreſentatives ; 
they are included in the general ſcheme of publick 
adminiſtration, and cannot ſuffer but with the reſt of 
the empire, 

It is urged that the Americans have not the ſame ſe- 
curity, and that a Britiſh legiſlator may wanton with 
their property; yet if it be true, that their wealth is 
our wealth, and that their ruin will be our ruin, the 
parliament has the ſame intereſt in attending to them, 
as to any other part of the nation. The reaſon why 
we place any confidence in our repreſentatives is, that 
they muſt ſhare in the good or evil which their coun- 
ſels ſhall produce. Their ſhare is indeed commonly 
_ conſequential and remote; but it is not often. poſſible 
that any immediate advantage can be extended to fuch 
numbers as may prevail againſt it. We are therefore 
as ſecure againſt intentional depravations of govern- 
ment as human wiſdom can make us, and upon this 
ſecurity the Americans may venture to repoſe. 

It is ſaid by the Old Member who has written an 
Appeal againſt the tax, that as the produce of Ame- 


rican labour is ſpent in Britiſh manufactures, the 
N 3 balance 
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balance of trade is greatly againſt them ; whatever you 
take direftly in taxes, is in effect taken from your own 
commerce. If the miniſter ſeizes ibe money with which 
the American ſhould pay his debts and come to market, 
the merchant cannot expect him as a cuſlomer, nor can the 
debts already contracted be paid.——Suppoſe we obtain 
from America @ million inſtead of one hundred thouſand 
pounds, it would be ſuppiying one perſonal exigence n the 
future ruin of our commerce. 

Part of this is true; but the Old Member 1 not 
to perceive, that if his brethren of the legiſlature 
know this as well as himſelf, the Americans are in no 
danger of oppreſſion, ſince by men commonly provi- 
dent they muſt be ſo taxed, as that we may not loſe 
one way what we gain another, 5 

The ſame Old Member has diſcovered that the 
judges formerly thought it illegal to tax Jreland, and 
declares that no caſes can be more alike than thoſesof 
treland and America : yet the judges whom he quotes 
have mentioned a difference. Jreland, they ſay, hath 
a parliament of its own, When any Colony has an 
independent parliament acknowledged by the parlia- 
ment of Britain, the caſes will differ leſs. Yet by the 
6 Geo. I. chap. 5. the acts of the Britiſh parliament 
bind Ireland. 

It is urged that when Wales, Durbam, and Cheſter, 
were diveſted of their particular privileges or ancient 
government, and reduced to the {tate of Engliſh coun- 
ties, they had repreſentatives aſſigned them. | 

To thoſe from whom ſomething had been taken, 
ſomething 1a return might properly be given. Ta 
the Americans their charters are left as they were, 


nor 
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nor have they loſt any thing except that of which their 
{edition has deprived them. If they were to be re- 
preſented in parliament, ſomething would be granted, 
though nothing 1s withdrawn. 

The inhabitants of Cheſter, Durbam, and Wales, 
were invited to exchange their peculiar inſtitutions 
for the power of voting, which they wanted before. 
The Americans have voluntarily reſigned the power of 
voting, to live in diſtant and ſeparate governments, 
and what tney have voluntarily quitted, they have no 
right to claim, | 

It muſt always be remembered, that they are re- 
preſented by the ſame virtual repreſentation as the 
greater part of Engliſhmen ; and that if by change of 
place they have leſs ſhare in the legiſlature than is 
proportionate to their opulence, they by their removal 
gained that opulence, and had originally and have now 
their choice of a vote at home, or riches at a diſtance. 

We are told, what appears to the Ol Member and 
to others a polition that muſt drive us into inextri- 
cable abſurdity, that we have either no right, or 
the ſole right of taxing the Colonies. The mean- 
ing is, that if we can tax them, they cannot tax 
themſelves; and that if they can tax themſelves, 
we cannot tax them, We anſwer with very little 
heſitation, that for the general ule of the empire we 
have the ſole right of taxing them. If they have 
contributed any thing in their own aſſemblies, what 
they contributed was not paid but given; it was 
not a tax or tribute, but a preſent. Yet they have 
the natural and legal power of levying money on 


themſelves for provincial purpoſes, of providing for 
N 4 their 
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their own expence, at their own diſcretion. Let not 
this be thought new or ſtrange ; it is the ſtate of every 
pariſh in the kingdom. 

The friends of the Americans are of different 
opinions. Some think that being unrepreſented 
they ought to tax themſelves, and others that they 
ought to have repreſentatives in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. 

If they are to tax themſelves, what power is to 
remain in the ſupreme legiſlature? That they muſt 
ſettle their own mode of levying their money is ſup- 
poſed. May the Britiſh parliament tell them how 
much they ſhall contribute? If the ſum may be pre- 
ſcribed, they will return few thanks for the power of 
railing it; if they are at liberty to grant or to deny, they 
are no longer ſubjects. 

If they are to be repreſented, what number of theſe 
weſtern orators are to be admitted? This I ſuppoſe 
the parliament muſt ſettle; yet if men have a natural 
and unalienable right to be repreſented, who ſhall de- 
termine the number of their delegates? Let us how- 
ever ſuppoſe them to ſend twenty-three, half as many 
as the kingdom of Scotland, what will this repreſenta- 
tion avail them? To pay taxes will be ftill a griev- 
ance. The love of money will not be leſſened, nor 
the power of getting it increaſed, 

"Whither will this neceſſity of repreſentation drive 
us? Is every petty ſettlement to be out of the reach 
of government, till it has ſent a ſenator to parlia- 
ment ; or may two of them or a greater number be 
forced to unite in a ſingle deputation ? What at laſt 
1s the EEE between him that is taxed by com- 

pulſion 
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pulſion without repreſentation, and him that is repre- 
ſented by compulſion in order to be taxed? 

For many reigns the Houſe of Commons was in a 
ſtate of fluctuation : new burgeſſes were added from 
time to time, without any reaſon now to be diſcover- 
ed; but the number has been fixed for more than a 
century and a half, and the king's power of increaſing 
it has been queſtioned. It will hardly be thought fir 
to new-model the conſtitution in favour of the plant- 
ers, who, as they grow rich, may buy eſtates in Eng- 
land, and, wichout any innovation, effectually repre- 
ſent their native colonies, 

The friends of the Americans indeed aſk for them 
what they do not aſk for themſelves. This ineſtima- 
ble right of repreſentation they have never ſolicited. 
They mean not to exchange ſolid money for ſuch 
airy honour. They ſay, and ſay willingly, that they 
cannot conveniently be repreſented ; becauſe their 
inference is, that they cannot be taxed. They are 
too remote to ſhare the general government, and 
therefore claim the privilege of governing them- 
ſelves. | 

Of the principles contained in the reſolutions of the 
Congreſs, however wild, indefinite, and obſcure, ſuch 
has been the influence upon American underſtanding, 
that from New-England to South-Carclina there is 
formed a general combination of all the provinces 
againſt their Mother- country. The madneſs of in- 
dependence has ſpread from Colony to Colony, till 
order is loſt and government deſpiſed, and all is filled 
with miſrule, uproar, violence, and confuſion. To be 


quiet is diſaffection, to be loyal is treaſon. 
The 
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The Congreſs of Philadelphia, an aſſembly con- 
vened by its own authority, has promulgated a decla- 
ration, in compliance with which the communication 
between Britain and the greateſt part of North Ame- 
rica 15 now ſuſpended. They ceaſed to admit the 
importation of Engliſh goods in December 1774, and 
determine to permit the exportation of their own no 
longer than to November 1775. 

This might ſeem enough, but they have done 
more. They have declared, that they ſhall treat all 
as enemies who do not concur with them in difaffec- 
tion and perverſeneſs, and that they will trade with 
none that ſhall trade with Britain. 

They threaten to ſtigmatize in their Gazette thoſe 
who ſhall conſume the products or merchandiſe of 
their Mother- country, and are now ſearching ſuſpected 
houles for prohibited goods. 

Theſe hoſtile declarations they profeſs themſelves 
ready to maintain by force. They have armed the 
militia of their provinces, and ſeized the publick 
ſtores of ammunition. They are therefore no longer 
fubjects, fince they refuſe the laws of their Sovereign, 
and in defence of that refuſal are making open prepa- 
rations for war. 

Being now in their own opinion free ſtates, they 
are not only raiſing armies, but forming alliances, 
not only haſtening to rebel themſelves, but ſeducing 
their neighbours to rebellion, They have publiſhed 
an addreſs to the inhabitants of Quebec, in which 
diſcontent and reſiſtance are openly incited, and with 
very reſpectfſul mention of the ſagacity of Frenchmen, 
invite them to ſend deputies to the Congreſs of Phi- 
vazeipoia, to that ſeat of Virtue and Veracity, whence 
"I the 
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the people of England are told, that to eſtabliſh po- 
pery, 4 religion fraught with ſanguinary and impious 
fenets, even in Quebec, a country of which the in- 
habitants are papiſts, is ſo contrary to the conſti- 
tution, that it cannot be lawfully done by the le- 
giſlature itſelf; where it is made one of the articles 
of their aſſociation, to deprive the conquered French 
of their religious eſtabliſhment; and whence the 
French of Quebec are, at the ſame time, flattered into 
ſedition, by profeſſions of expecting, from the libe- 
rality of ſentiment diſtinguiſhing their nation, that dif- 
ference of religion will net prejudice them againſt a hearty 
amity, becaule the tranſcendent nature of freedom ele- 
vates all who unite in the cauſe, above ſuch low-minded 

infir mttes. | 
Quebec, however, is at a great diſtance. They have 
aimed a ſtroke from which they may hope for greater 
and more ſpeedy miſchief. They have tried to infect 
the people of England with the contagion of diſloyalty. 
Their credit is happily not ſuch as gives them in- 
fluence proportionate to their malice. When they 
talk of their pretended immunities gaarantied by the 
fligbted faith of Government, and the moſt ſolemn com- 
pas with Engliſh Sovereigns, we think ourſelves at li- 
berty to inquire when the faith was plighted and the 
compact made; and when we can only find that king 
James and king Charles the Firſt promiſed the ſettlers 
in Maſſachuſett's Bay, now farnous by the appellation 
of Boſtonians, exemption from taxes for ſeven years, 
we infer with Mr. Mauduit, that by this ſolemm compact, 
they were, after expiration of the ſtipulated term, 

liable to taxation. 
When they apply to our compaſſion, by telling us, 
that 
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that they are to be carried from their own country 
to be tried for certain offences, we are not ſo ready 
to pity them, as to adviſe them not to offend. While 
they are innocent they are ſafe. 

When they tell of laws made expreſsly for their 
puniſhment, we anfwer, that tumults and fedition 
were always puniſhable, and that the new law pre- 
ſcribes only the mode of execution. 

When it is faid that the whole town of Baſton is 
diſtrefled for a miſdemeanour of a few, we wonder at 
their ſhamefulnefs; for we know that the town of 
Boſton, and all the aſſociated provinces, are now in re- 
bellion to defend or juſtify the criminals. 

If frauds in the impoſts of Boſton are tried by com- 
miſſion without a jury, they are tried here in the 
fame mode; and why ſhould the Beſtonians expect 
from us more tenderneſs for them than for our- 
felves ? 

If they are condemned unheard, it is becauſe 
there is no need of a trial, The crime is manifeſt 
and notorious. All trial is the inveſtigation of 
ſomething doubtful. An 1tz/ian philoſopher obſerves, 
that no man deſires to hear what he has already 
ſeen. 

If their aſſemblies have been ſuddenly diſſolved, 
what was the reaſon? Their deliberations were 1n- 
decent, and their intentions ſeditious. The power 
of diſſolution is granted and reſerved for ſuch times 
of turbulence. Their beſt friends have been lately 
ſoliciting the King to diſſolve his Parliament, to do 
what they ſo loudly complain of ſuffering. 

That the ſame vengeance involves the innocent 
and guilty is an evil to be lamented, but human 

caution 
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caution cannot prevent it, nor human power always 
redreſs. it. To bring miſery on thoſe who have 
not deſerved it, is part of the aggregated guilt af 
rebellion. | 

That governors. have been ſometimes given them 
only that a great man might get eaſe from impor- 
tunity, and that they have had judges not always of 
the deepelt learning, or the pureſt integrity, we have 
no great reaſon to doubt, becauſe ſuch misfortunes 
happen to ourſelves, Whoever is governed will 
ſometimes be governed ill, even when he is moſt 
concerned in his own government. 

That improper officers or . magiſtrates are ſent, is 
the crime or folly of thoſe that ſent them. When 
incapacity is diſcovered, it ought to be removed; if 
corruption is detected, it ought to be puniſhed. No 
government could ſubſiſt for a day, if ſingle errors 
could juſtify detection. 

One of their complaints is not ſuch as can claim 
much commiſeration from the ſofteſt boſom. They 
tell us, that we have changed our conduct, and that 
a tax is now laid by Parliament on, thoſe who were 
never taxed by Parliament before. To this we think 
it may be eaſily anſwered, that the longer they have 
been ſpared, the better they can pay. 

It is certainly not much their intereſt to repreſent 
innovation as criminal or invidious; for they have in- 
troduced into the hiſtory of mankind a new mode of 
diſaffection, and have given, I believe, the firſt ex- 
ample of a proſcription publiſhed by a Colony againſt 
the Mother-country. 

To what is urged of new powers granted to the 
. Courts of Admiralty, or the extenſion of authority 


conferred 
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conferred on the judges, it may be anſwered in a 
few words, that they have themſelves made ſuch regu- 
ations neceſſary ; that they are eſtabliſhed for the pre- 
vention of greater evils; at the ſame time, it muſt be 
obſerved, chat theſe powers have not been extended 
fince the rebellion in America. 

One mode of perſuaſion their ingenuity has ſug- 
geſted, which it may perhaps be leſs eaſy to reſiſt, 
That we may not look with indifference on the 
American conteſt, or imagine that the ſtruggle is for à 
claim, which, however decided, is of ſmall importance 
and remote conſequence, the Philadeiphian Congreſs 
has taken care to inform us, that they are reſiſting 
the demands of Parliament, as well for our ſakes as 
their own. 

Their keenneſs of perſpicacity has enabled them 
to purſue conſequences to a greater diſtance; to ſee 
through clouds impervious to the dimneſs of Eu- 
ropean ſight; and to find, I know not how, that when 
they are taxed, we ſhall be enſlaved. 

That ſlavery is a miſerable ſtate we have been 
often told, and doubtleſs many a Briton will tremble 
to find it ſo near as in America; but how it will be 
brought hither, the Congreſs muſt inform us. The 
queſtion might diſtreſs a common underſtanding; 
but the ſtateſmen of the other hemiſphere can eafily 
reſolve it. Our miniſters, they ſay, are our ene- 
mies, and if they ſhould carry the point of taxation, 
may with the ſame army enſia ve us. It may be ſaid 
wo will not pay them; but remember, ſay the weſtern 
fages, ' the taxes from America, and we may add the 
men, and particularly the Reman Catholicks of this vaſt 
continent, will then be in the power of your enemtes, 
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Nor have you any reaſon to expect, that after making 


flaves of us, many of us will refuſe to aſiſt in reducing 
you to the ſame abje} flate. | 

Theſe are dreadful menaces; but ſuſpecting that 
they have not much the ſound of probability, the 
Congreſs proceeds: Do not treat this as chimericel. 
Know that in leſs than half a century the quit rents 
reſerved to the crown from the numberleſs grants of 
this vaſt continent, will pour large ſtreams of wealth into 
the royal coffers. If to this be added the power of taxins 


America at pleaſure, the crown will peſſeſs more treaſure 


than may be neceſſary to purchaſe the remains of liberty 
in your ifland. 

All this is very dreadful; but amidſt the terror 
that ſhakes my frame, I cannot forbear to wiſh that 
ſome ſluice were opened for theſe ſtreams of treaſure. 
I ſhould gladly ſge America return half of what Eng- 
land has expended in her defence ; and of the ſtream 
that will flow /o largely in leſs than haf a century, I 
hope a ſmall rill at leaſt may be found to quench 
the thirſt of the preſent generation, which ſeems to 
think itſelf in more danger of wanting money than 
of loſing liberty. 

It is difficult to judge with what intention ſuch 
airy burſts of malevolence are vented ; if ſuch writers 
hope to deceive, let us rather repel them with ſcorn, 
than refute them by diſputation. | | 

In this laſt terrifick paragraph are two poſitions, 
that, if our fears do not overpower our reflection, 
may enable us to ſupport life a little longer. We 
are told by theſe croakers of calamity, not only 
that our preſent miniſters deſign to enſlave us, but 
that the fame malignity of purpoſe is to deſcend 

through 
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through all their ſucceſſors, and that the wealth t6 
be poured into England by the Pactolus of America 
will, whenever it comes, be employed to purchaſe the 
remains of liberty. 

Of thoſe who now conduct the national affairs 
we may, without much arrogance, preſume to 
know more than themſelves, and of thoſe who ſhall 
ſucceed them, whether miniſter or king, not to 
know leſs. 

The other poſition is, that the Crown, if this lau- 
dable oppoſition ſhould not be ſucceſsful, will have 


the power of taxing America at pleaſure. Surely they 


think rather too meanly of our apprehenſions, when 
they ſuppoſe us not to know what they well know 
themſelves, that they are taxed, like all other Britzfþ 
ſubjects, by Parliament; and that the Crown has not 
by the new impoſts, whether right or wrong, ob- 
tained any additional power over their poſſeſſions. 

It were a curious, but an idle ſpeculation to in- 
quire, what effect theſe dictators of ſedition expect 
from the diſperſion of their Letter among us. If 
they believe their own complaints of hardſhip, and 
really dread the danger which they deſcribe, they 
will naturally hope to communicate the ſame per- 
ceptions to their fellow-ſubjects. But probably in 
America, as in other places, the chiefs are incendia- 
ries, that hope to rob in the tumults of a confla- 
gration, and toſs brands among a rabble paſſively 
combuſtible. Thoſe who wrote the Addreſs, though 
they have ſhewn no great extent or profundity of 
mind, are yet probably wiſer than to believe it: 
but they have been taught by ſome maſter of miſ- 
chief, how to put in motion the engine of political 

electricity; 
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electricity; to attract by the ſounds of Liberty and 
Property, to repel by thoſe of Popery and Slavery; 
and to give the great ſtroke by the name of Boſton. 

When ſubordinate communities oppoſe the de- 
crees of the general legiſlature with defiance thus auda- 
cious, and malignity thus acrimonious, nothing remains 
but to conquer or to yield; to allow their claim of 
independence, or to reduce mae by force to ſubmiſ- 
ſion and allegiance. 

It might be hoped that no Bibber could be found, 
whom the menaces of our own Coloniſts, juſt reſcued 
from the French, would not move to indignation, like 
that of the Scytbians, who, returning from war, found 
themſelves excluded from their own houſes by r 
ſlaves. 

That corporations conſtituted by favour, and exiſt- 
ing by ſufferance, , ſhould dare to prohibit commerce 
with their native country, and threaten individuals by 
infamy, and ſocieties with at leaſt ſuſpenſion of amity, 
for daring to be more obedient to government than 
themſelves, is a degree of inſolence, which not only 
deſerves to be puniſhed, but of which the puniſhment 
is loudly demanded by the order of like, and the peace 
of nations. 

Yet there have riſen up, in the face of the pub. 
lick, men Who, by whatever corruptions or what- 
ever infatuation, have. undertaken to defend the 
Americans, endeavour to ſhelter them from reſent- 
ment, and propoſe reconciliation without ſubmiſ- 
ſion. 

As political diſeaſes are naturally contagious, let 
it be ſuppoſed for a moment that Cornwall, ſeized 
with the Philadelpbian frenzy, aur reſolve to ſeparate 

Vol. VIII. O itſelſ 
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itſelf from the general ſyſtem of the Eugliſb conſtitu- 
tion, and judge of its own rights in its own parliament, 
A Congreſs might then meet at Truro, and addreſs 


the other counties in a ſtyle not unlike the language 


of the American patriots : 
* Friends and Fellow. ſubjects, 
L We the delegates of the ſeveral towns and pa- 


riſhes of Cornwall, aſſembled to deliberate upon our 


own ſtate and that of our conſtituents, having, after ſeri- 
ous debate and calm confideration, ſettled the ſcheme 
of our future conduct, hold it neceſſary to declare the 
reſolutions which we think ourſelves entitled to form 
by the unalienable rights of reaſonable Beings, and into 
which we have been compelled by grievances and 
oppreſſions, long endured by us in patient filence, 


not becauſe we did not feel, or could not remove 


them, but becauſe we were unwilling to ive diſturb- 
ance to a ſettled government, and hoped that others 
would in time find like ourſelves their true intereſt 
and their original powers, and all co- operate to uni- 
verſal happineſs. 
ce But fince having long indulged the pleaſing 
expectation, we find general diſcontent not likely 
to increaſe, or not likely to end in general de- 
fection, we reſolve to erect alone the ſtandard of 
liberty. 
* Know then, that you are no longer to conſider 
Cornwall as an Engliſh county, viſited by Engliſh 
judges, receiving law from an Exgliſb parliament, 
or included in any general taxation of the kingdom 
but as a ſtate diſtinct and independent, governed 
08 its Own UI, adminiſtered by its own ma- 
giſtrates, 
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giſtrates, and exempt from any tax or tribute but ſuch 
as we ſhall impoſe upon ourſelves. 

« We are the acknowledged PW "S of the 
earlieſt inhabitants of Britain, of men, who before the 
time of hiſtory took poſſeſſion of the iſland deſolate 
and waſte, and therefore open to the firſt occupants. 
Of this deſcent, our language is a ſufficient proof, 
which, not quite a century ago, was different from 
yours. | 

« Such are the Corniſhmen; but who are you? 
who but the unauthoriſed and lawleſs children of in- 
truders, invaders, and oppreſſors? who but the tranſ- 
mitters of wrong, the inheritors of robbery ? In claim- 
ing independence we claim bur little, We might 
require you to depart from a land which you poſſeſs 
by uſurpation, and to reſtore all that you have taken 
from us. 

« Independence is the gift of Nature. No man is 
born the maſter of another. Every Corniſbman is a 
freeman, for we have never reſigned the rights of 
humanity; and he only can be thought free, who is 
not governed but by his own conſent. 

« You may urge that the preſent ſyſtem of<go- 
vernment has deſcended through many ages, and that 
we have a larger part in the repreſentation of the king- 
dom, than any other county. 

ce All this is true, but it is neither cogent nor per- 
ſuaſive. We look to the original of things. Our 


union with the Engliſh counties was either gane 
by force, or ſettled by compact. 

« That which was made by violence, may by | 
violence be broken. If we were treated as a con- 
_ people, our rights might be obſcured, but 
O 2 Could 
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could never be extinguiſhed. The ſword can give 
nothing but power, which a a 2 8 5 can Wie 
away. | | 
elf our union was by compact, whom could the 
compact bind but thoſe that concurred in the ſtipu- 
lations? We gave our anceſtors: no commiſſion to 
ſettle. the terms of future exiſtence. They might be 
cowards that were frighted, or blockheads that were 
cheated; but whatever they were, they could contract 
only for themſelves. What they could eſtabliſh, we 
can annul. 

_« Againſt our been form of government it ſhall 
ſtand in the place of all argument, that we do not like 
it. While we are governed as we do not like, where 
is our liberty? We do not like taxes, we will there- 
fore not be taxed ; we do not like your laws, and wil 
not obey them. 

« The taxes laid by our repreſentatives are laid, 
you tell us, by our own conſent; but we will no 
longer conſent to be repreſented. Our number of 


legiſlators was originally a burden, and ought to have 


been refuſed: it is now conlidered as a diſpropor- 
tionate advantage ; who then will complain we re- 


ſign it? 


cc We ſhall form a Senate of our own, under a 
Preſident whom the King ſhall nominate, but whoſe 
authority we will limit, by adjuſting his falary to his 
merit. We will not withhold a proper ſhare of con- 
tribution to the neceſſary expence of lawful govern- 
ment, but we will decide for ourſelves what ſhare is 
proper, what expence 15 TP; and what govern 
ment is lawful, 


Till our counſel i is proclaimed independent and 


unaccountable, we will, aſter the tenth day of Sep- 


tember, 
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tember, keep our Tin in our own hands: you can 
be ſupplied from no other place, and muſt there- 
fore comply, or be poiſoned with the copper of your 
_ own kitchens. - 

If any Corniſhman ſhall refuſe his name to this 
juſt and laudable affociation, he ſhall be tumbled 
from St. Michael's Mount, or buried alive in a tin- 
mine; and if any emiſſary ſhall be found ſeducing 
Corniſhmen to their former ſtate, he ſhall be ſmeared 
with tar, and rolled in feathers, and chaſed with 
dogs out of our dominions. | 

6 From the Corniſh Congreſs at Truro.” 

Of this memorial what could be ſaid but that it was 
written in jeſt, or written by a madman? Yet I 
know not whether the warmeſt admirers of Penn: 

| dauian eloquence can find any argument in the Ad- 
dreſſes of the Congreſs, that is not with greater 

| {trength urged by the Cornifoman. 

| The argument of the irregular troops of contro- 

verly, ſtripped of its colours, and turned out naked 

to the view, is no more than this. Liberty is the 
birthright of man, and where obedience is compelled, 
there is no liberty. The anſwer 1s equally ſimple. 
Government is neceſſary to man, and where obedience 

| is not compelled, there is no government. 

If the ſubject refuſes to obey, it is the duty of au- 
thority to uſe compulſion. Society cannot ſubſiſt 
but by the power, firſt of making laws, and then of 
enforcing them, 

To one of the threats hiſſed out by the Congreſs, 
I have put nothing ſimilar into the Corniſh pro- 


clamation; becauſe it is too wild for folly and too 
03 fooliſh 
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fooliſh for-madneſs. If we do not withhold our King 
and his Parliament from taxing them, they will croſs 
the Atlantick and enſlave us. 

How they will come they have not told us; per- 
haps they will take wing, and light upon our coaſts. 
When the cranes thus begin to Autter, it is time for 
pygmies to keep their eyes about them. The Great 
Orator obſerves, that they will be very fit, after they 
have been taxed, to impoſe chains upon us. If they 
are ſo fit as their friend deſcribes them, and ſo wil- 
ling as they deſcribe themſelves, let us increaſe our 
army, and double our militia. 

It has been of late a very general practice to talk 
of ſlavery among thoſe who are ſetting at defiance 
every power that keeps the world in order. If the 
learned Author of the Reflections en Learning has 
rightly obferved, that no man ever could give law to 
language, it will be vain to prohibit the uſe of the 
word ſlavery : but I could wiſh it more diſcreetly ut- 
tered ; it is driven at one time too hard into our ears 
by the loud hurricane of Pennſylvanian eloquence, and 
at another glides too cold into our hearts by the 
ſoft conveyance of a female patriot bewailing the 
miſeries of her friends and fellow-citizeis. 

Such has been the progreſs of ſedition, that thoſe 
who a few years ago diſputed only our right of lay- 
ing taxes, now queſtion the validity of every act of 
legiſlation. They conſider themſelves as emancipated 
from obedience, and as being no longer the ſubjects 
of the Britiſh Crown. They leave us no choice but 
of yielding or conquering, of reſigning our dominion, 
or maintaining it by force. 


From 
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From force, many endeavours have been uſed either 
ro diſſuade, or to deter us. Sometimes the merit of 
the Americans is exalted, and ſometimes their ſuffer- 
ings are aggravated, We are told of their contri- 
| butions to the laſt war, a war incited by their outcries, 
and continued for their protection, a war by which 
none but themſelves were gainers. All. that. they can 
boaſt is, that they did ſomething for themſelves, and 
did not wholly ſtand inactive while the ons of Pri- 
Lain were fighting in their cauſe. 

If we cannot admire, we are called to pity them; 
to pity thoſe that ſhew no regard to their Mother- 
country; have obeyed no law which they could vio- 
late; have imparted no good which they could 
withhold; have entered into aſſociations of fraud to 
rob their creditors; and into combinations to diſtreſs 
all who depended on their commerce. We are re— 
proached with the cruelty of ſhutting one port, where 
every port is ſhut againſt us. We are cenſured as 
tyrannical for hindering thoſe from fiſhing, who have 
condemned our merchants to bankruptcy and our 
manufacturers to hunger. 

Others perſuade us to give them more liberty, to 
take off reſtraints, and relax authority; and tell us 
what happy conſequences will ariſe from forbear- 
ance: how their affections will be conciliated, and 
into what diffuſions of beneficence their gratitude 
will luxuriate. They will love their friends. They 
will reverence their protectors. They will throw 
themſelves into our arms, and lay their property at 
our feet. . They will buy from no other what we 

O 4 can 
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can ſell them they will ſell to no other what we 
wiſh to buy. 

That any ohligations ſhould overpower their at- 
tention to profit, we have known them long enough 
not to expect. It is not to be expected from a more 
liberal people. With what kindneſs they repay be- 
nefits, they are now ſhewing us, who, as ſoon as 
we have delivered them from France, are defying 
and profcribing us, 

But if we will permit them to tax themſelves, 
they will give us more than we require. If we pro- 
claim them independent, they will during pleaſure 
pay us a ſubſidy. The conteſt is not now for mo- 
ney, but for power. The queſtion is not how much 
we ſhall collect, but by what authority the collection 
ſhall be made. 

Thoſe who find that the Americans cannot be 
ſhewn in any form that may raiſe love or pity, dreſs 
them in habiliments of terror, and try to make us 
think them formidable. The Boſtoniaus can call 
into the ſield ninety thouſand men. While we con- 
quer all before us, new enemies will riſe up behind, 
and our work will be always to begin. If we take 
poſſeſſion of the towns, the Coloniſts will retire into 
the inland regions, and the gain of victory will be 
only empty houſes, and a wide extent of waſte and de- 
ſolation. If we ſubdue them for the preſent, they 
will univerſally revolt in the next war, and reſign us 
without pity to ſubjection and deſtruction. 

To all this it may be anſwered, that between 
loſing America and reſigning it, there is no great 
difference; that it is not very reaſonable to jump 
into 
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into the ſea, becauſe the ſhip is leaky. All thoſe 
evils may befal us, but we need not haſten them. 

The Dean of Glouceſter has propoſed; and ſeems 
to propoſe it ſeriouſly, that we ſhould at once releaſe 
our claims, declare them maſters of themſelves, and 
whiſtle them down the wind. His opinion is, that 
our gain from them will be the ſame, and our expence 
leſs. What they can have moſt cheaply from Bri- 
jain, they will ſtill buy; what they can ſell to us at 
the higheſt price, they will ſtill fell. 

It ie, however, a littie hard, that having ſo lately 
fought and conquered for their ſafety, we ſhould go- 
yern them no longer. By letting them looſe before 
the war, how many millions might have been faved. 
One wild propoſal is beſt anſwered by another. Let 
us reſtore to the French what we have taken from 
them. We ſhall ſee our Coloniſts at our feet, when 
they have an enemy ſo near them. Let us give the 
Indians arms, and teach them diſcipline, and encou- 
rage them now and then to plunder a Plantation. 
Security and leiſure are the parents of ſedition. 

While theſe different opinions are agitated, it 
ſeems to be determined by the Legiſlature, that 
force ſhail be tried. Men of the pen have ſeldom 
any great ſkill in conquering kingdoms, but they 
have ſtrong inclination to give advice. I cannot 
forbear to wiſh, that this commotion may end 
without bloodſhed, and that the rebels may be ſub- 
dued by terror rather than by violence; and there- 
fore recommend ſuch a force as may take away, not 
only the power, but the hope of reſiſtance, and by 

conquering 
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conquering without a battle, fave many from the 
ſword. 

If their obllinaey continues without a hoſti- 
lities, it may perhaps be mollified by turning out the 
ſoldiers to free quarters, ſorbidding any perſonal cru- 
elty or hurt. It has been propoſed, that the ſlaves 
ſhould be ſet free, an act which ſurely the lovers of 
liberty cannot but commend. If they are furniſhed 
with fire-arms for defence, and utenſils for huſbandry, 
and ſettled in ſome ſimple form of government within 
the country, they may be more "cone and honeſt 
than their maſters, 

Far be it from any Engliſhman to thirſt for the 
blood of his fellow-ſubje&ts. Thoſe who moſt de- 
ſerve our reſentment are unhappily at leſs dift 
The Americans, when the Stamp Act was firſt pro- 
poſed, undoubtedly diſliked it, as every nation diflikes 
an impoſt ; but they had no thought of reſiſting it, till 
they were encouraged and incited by European intelli- 
gence from men whom they thought their friends, but 
who were friends only to themſelves. 

On the original contrivers of miſchief let an in- 
ſulted nation pour out its vengeance. With what- 
ever deſign they have inflamed this pernicious conteſt, 
they are themſelves equally deteſtable : If they wiſh 
ſucceſs to the Colonies, they are traitors to this 
country; if they wiſh their defeat, they are traitors 
at once ro America and England. To them and them 
only muſt be imputed the interruption of commerce, 
and the miſeries of war, the ſorrow of thoſe that ſhall 


be ruined; and the blood of thoſe that ſhall fall. 
Q Since 
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Since the Americans have made it neceſſary to ſub- 
due them, may they be ſubdued with the leaſt injury 
poflible to their perſons and their poſſeſſions! When 
they are reduced to obedience, may that obedience be 
ſecured by ſtricter laws and ſtronger obligations! 

Nothing can be more noxious to ſociety, than that 
erroneous clemency, which, when a rebellion is ſup- 
preſſed, exacts no forfeiture and eſtabliſhes no ſecu- 
rities, but leaves the rebels in their former ſtare. 
Who would not try the experiment which promiſes 
advantage without expence ? If rebels once obtain a 
victory, their wiſhes are accompliſhed ; if they are 
defeated, they. ſuffer little, perhaps leſs than their 
conquerors; however often they play the game, the 
chance is always in their favour. In the mean time, 
they are growing rich by victualling the troops that 
we have ſent againſt them, and perhaps gain more by 
the reſidence of the army than they loſe by the ob- 
ſtruction of their port. 

Their charters being now, I ſuppoſe, legally for- 
feited, may be modelled as ſhall appear moſt com- 
modious to the Mother-country. Thus the privileges, 
which are found by experience liable to miſuſe, will 
be taken away, and thoſe who now bellow as patriots, 
bluſter as ſoldiers, and domineer as legiſlators, will 
ſink into ſober merchants and filent planters, peacea- 
bly diligent, and ſecurely rich. 

But there is one writer, and perhaps many who do 
not write, to whom the contraction of theſe per- 
nicious privileges appears very dangerous, and who 
ſtartle at the thoughts of England free and America 
in cbains. Children fly from their own ſhadow, and 

rhetori- 
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rhetoricians are frighted by their own voices. Chains 
is undoubtedly a dreadful word; but perhaps the 
maſters of civil wiſdom may diſcover ſome gra- 
dations between chains and anarchy. Chains need 
not be put upon thoſe who will be reftrained with- 
out them. This conteſt may end in the ſofter 
phraſe of Engliſu Superiority and American Obe- 
dience. | | 

We are told, that the ſubjection of Americans may 
tend to the diminution of our own liberties: an 
event, which none but very perſpicacious politicians 
are able to foreſee, If ſlavery be thus fatally. conta- 
gious, how is it that we hear the loudeſt yelps for li- 
berty among the drivers of negroes ? 

But let us interrupt a while this dream of con- 
queſt, ſertlement, and ſupremacy. Let us remem- 
ber that being to contend, according to one orator, 
with three millions of Whigs, and according to ano- 
ther, with ninety thouſand patriots of Mafſachu/et's 
Bay, we may poſlibly be checked in our career of re- 
duction, We may be reduced to peace upon. equal 
terms, or driven from the weſtern continent, and for- 
bidden to violate a ſecond time the happy borders of 
the land of liberty. The time is now perhaps at 
hand, which Sir Thomas Browne predicted between jeſt 
and earneſt. 


When Amer ica ſhall no more fend out her treaſure, 
But ſpend it at home in American pleaſure, 


If we are allowed vpon our defeat to ſtipulate 
conditions, I hope the treaty of Be/cn will permit 


us to import into the confederated Cantons ſuch 
products 
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products as they do not raiſe, and ſuch manufactures 
as they do not make, and cannot buy cheaper from 
other nations, paying like others the appointed 
\ cuſtoms; that if an Zxglih ſhip falutes a fort with 
fur guns, 1t ſhall be anſwered at leaſt with two; 
and that if an Engliſhman be inclined to hold a 
plantation, he ſhall only take an oath of allegiance 
co the reigning powers, and be ſuffered, while he 
ies inoffenſively, to retain his own opinion of 
ugliſb rights, unmoleſted in his conſcience by an 
oath of abjuration. 
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HAD deſired to viſit the Hebrides, or Weſtern 

Iſlands of Scotland, fo long, that I ſcarcely remem- 
ber how the wiſh was originally excited ; and was in 
the Autumn of the year 1773 induced to undertake 
the journey, by finding in Mr. Befewell a companion, 
whoſe acuteneſs would help my enquiry, and whoſe 
gaiety of converſation and civility of manners are ſuf- 
ficient to counteract the inconveniencies of travel, in 
countries leſs hoſpitable than we have paſſed. 

On the eighteenth of Auguſt we left Edinburgh, a 
city too well known to admit deſcription, and directed 
our courſe northward, along the eaſtern coaſt of Scot- 
land, accompanied the firſt day by another gentleman, 
who could ſtay with us only long enough to ſhew us 
how much we loſt at ſeparation. 

As we croſſed the Frith of Forth, our curioſity 
was attracted by Inch Keith, a ſmall iſland, which 
neither of my companions had' ever viſited, though, 
lying within their view, it had all their lives ſoli- 
cited their notice, Here, by climbing with ſome 
difficulty over ſhattered crags, we made the firſt 
experiment of unfrequented coaſts. Inch Keith is 
nothing more than a rock covered with a thin 
layer of earth, not wholly bare of graſs, and very 
fertile of thiſtles. A fmall herd of cows grazes 
Vol. VIII. P annually 
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annually upon it in the ſuramer. It ſeems never to 
have afforded to man or beaſt a permanent habi- 
tation. ; | 

We found only the ruins of a ſmall fort, not ſo in- 
jured by time but that it might be eaſily reſtored to 
its former ſtate. Ir ſeems never to have been in- 
tended as a place of ſtrength, nor was built to endure 


a ſiege, but merely to afford cover to a few ſoldiers, 


who perhaps had the charge of a battery, or were 
ſtationed to give ſignals of approaching danger. 
There is therefore no proviſion of water within the 
walls, though the ſpring is ſo near, that it might have 
been eaſily encloſed, One of the ſtones had this in- 
ſcription : © Maria Reg. 1564.” It has probably been 
neglected from the time that the whole iſland had the 
ſame king. 

We left this little iſland with our thoughts em- 
ployed a while on the different appearance that it 
would have made, if it had been placed at the ſame 
diſtance from London, with the ſame facility of ap- 
proach ; with what emulation of price a few rocky 
acres would have been purchaſed, and with what 
expenſive induſtry they would have been cultivated 
and adorned, A | 

When we landed, we found our chaiſe ready, and 
paſſed through K:ghorn, Kirzaldy, and Cowpar, places 


not unlike the ſmall or ſtraggling market-towns in 


thoſe parts of England where commerce and manufac- 
tures have not yet produced opulence. 


Though we were yet in the moſt populous part of 
Scotland, and at fo ſmall a diſtance from the capital, 


we met few paſſengers. 
The 
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The roads are neither rough nor dirty; and it af- 
ſords a ſouthern ſtranger a new kind of pleaſure to 
travel ſo commodiouſly without the interruption of 
toll gates. Where the bottom is rocky, as it ſeems 
commonly to be in Scotland, a ſmooth way is made 
indeed with great labour, but it never wants repairs 
and in thoſe parts where adventitious materials are ne- 
ceſſary, the ground once conſolidated is rarely broken; 
for the inland commerce is not great, nor are heavy 
commodities often tranſported otherwiſe than by water. 
The carriages in common uſe are ſmall carts, drawn 
each by one little horſe; and a man ſeems to derive 
ſome degree of dignity and importance from the re- 
putation of poſſeſſing a two-horſe cart. 


ST. ANDREWS. 


At an hour ſomewhat late we came to St. Andrews, 
2 city once archiepiſcopal ; where that univerſity ſtill 
ſubſiſts in which philoſophy was formerly taught by 
Buchanan, whoſe name has as fair a claim to immorta- 
lity as can be conferred by modern latinity, and per- 
haps a fairer than the inſtability of vernacular lan- 
guages admits. 

We found, that by the interpoſition of ſome inviſi- 
ble friend, lodgings had been provided for us at the 
houſe of one of the profeſſors, whoſe eaſy civility 
quickly made us forget that we were ſtrangers; and in 
the whole time of our ſtay we were gratified by every 
mode of kindneſs, and entertained with all the elegance 
of lettered hoſpitality. 

In the morning we roſe to perambulate a city, 
which only hiſtory ſhews to have once flouriſhed, 

| P'2 and 
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and ſurveyed the ruins of ancient magnificence, of 
which even the ruins cannot long be viſible, unleſs 
ſome care be taken to preſerve them; and where is 
the pleaſure of preſerving ſuch mournful memorials ? 
They have been till very lately ſo much neglected, 
that every man carried away the ſtones who fanciet 
that he wanted them. | 

The cathedral, of which the foundations may be 
{till traced, and a ſmall part of the wall is ſtanding, 
appears to have been a ſpacious and majeſtick build- 
ing, not unſuitable to the primacy of the kingdom. 
Of the architecture, the poor remains can hardly ex- 
hibit, even to an artiſt, a ſufficient ſpecimen. It was 
demoliſhed, as is well known, in the tumult and vio- 
lence of Kmnox's reformation. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the margin of the 
water, ſtands a fragment of the caſtle, in which the 
archbiſhop anciently reſided. It was never very 
large, and was built with more attention to ſecurity 
than pleaſure. Cardinal Beatoun is ſaid to have had 
workmen employed in improving its fortifications, at 
the time when he was murdered by the ruffians of re- 
formation, in the manner of which Knox has given 
what he himſelf calls a merry narrative. 

The change of religion in Scotland, eager and ve- 
hement as it was, raiſed an epidemical enthuſiaſm, 
compounded of ſullen ſerupulouſneſs and warlike fe- 
rocity, which, in a people whom idleneſs reſigned to 
their own thoughts, and who, converſing only with 
each other, ſuffered no dilution of their zeal from the 
gradual influx of new opinions, was long tranſmitted 


in its full ſtrength from the old to the young, but by 
PLE trade 
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trade and intercourſe with England, is now viſibly 
abating, and giving way too faſt to that laxity of prac- 
tice, and indifference of opinion, in which men, not 
ſufficiently inſtructed to find the middle point, too ea- 
ſily ſhelter themſelves from rigour and conſtraint. 

The city of St. Andrews, when it had loſt its ar- 
chiepiſcopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed : one of 
its ſtreets is now loſt ; and in thoſe that remain, there 
is the ſilence and folitude of inactive indigence and 
gloomy depopulation. 

The univerſity, within a few years, conſiſted of three 
colleges, but is now reduced to two; the college of $7. 
Lemard being lately diflolved by the ſale of its build- 
ings, and the appropriation of its revenues to the pro- 
feſſors of the two others. The chapel of the alie- 
nated college is yet ftanding, a fabrick not inelegant 
of external ſtructure: but I was always, by ſome civil 
excuſe, hindered from entering it, A decent attempt, 
as I was ſince told, has been made to convert it into 
a kind of green houſe, by planting its area with ſhrubs. 
This new method of gardening is unfucceſsful ; the 
plants do not hitherto proſper. To what uſe it will 
next be put, I have no pleaſure in conjecturing. It 
is ſomething, that its preſent ſtate is at leaſt not oſten- 
tatiouſſy diſplayed. Where there is yet ſhame, there 
may in time be virtue. 

The diſſolution of St. Leonard's Collage was doubt- 
leſs neceſſary; but of that neceſſity there is reaſon 
to complain. It is ſurely not without juſt reproach, 
chat a nation, of which the commerce is hourly ex- 
tending, and the wealth increaſing, denies any partici- 
pation -of i irs proſperity to its literary ſocieties z and 
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while its merchants or its nobles are raiſing palaces, 
\ ſuffers its univerſities to moulder into duſt, 

Of the two colleges yet ſtanding, one is by the in- 
ſtitution of its founder appropriated to divinity, It 
is ſaid to be capable of containing fiſty ſtudents ; but 
more than one muſt occupy a chamber. The libra- 
ry, which is of late erection, is not very ſpacious, but 
elegant and luminous, 

The doctor, by whom it was ſhewn, hoped to irri- 
tate or ſubdue my Engliſh vanity, by telling me, that 
we had no ſuch repoſitory of books in England. 

St. Andrews ſeems to be a place eminently adapted 
to ſtudy and education, being ſituated in a populous, 
yet a cheap country, and expoſing the minds and man- 
ners of young men neither to the levity and diſſolute- 
neſs of a capital city, nor to the groſs luxury of a town 
of commerce, places naturally unpropitious to learn- 
ing; in one the deſire of knowledge eaſily gives way 
to the love of pleaſure, and in the other, is in danger 
of yielding to the love of money, 

The ftudents however are repreſented as at this 
time not exceeding a hundred. Perhaps it may be 
ſome obſtruction to their increaſe that there is no 
epiſcopal chapel in the place. I ſaw no reaſon for 
imputing their paucity to the preſent profeſſors ; nor 
can the expence of an academical education be very 
reaſonably objected. A ſtudent of the higheſt claſs 
may keep his annual ſeſſion, or as the Exgliſb call it, 
his term, which laſts ſeven months, for about fifteen 
pounds, and one of lower rank for leſs than ten; 
in which, board, lodging, and inſtruction are all in- 
cluded. 

The 
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The chief magiſtrate reſident in the univerſity, an- 
ſwering to our vice-chancellor, and to the refor mag- 
nificus on the continent, had commonly the title of 
Lord Rector; but being addreſſed only as Mr. Refer 
in an inauguratory ſpeech by the preſent chancellor, 
he has fallen from his former dignity of ſtyle. Lord- 
ſhip was very liberally annexed by our anceſtors to 
any ſtation or character of dignity : they ſaid, the Lord 
General, and Lord Ambeſſador ; ſo we ſtill ſay, my Lord, 
to the judge upon the circuit, and yet retain in our Li- 
turgy, the Lords of the Council. 

In walking among the ruins of religious buildings, 
we came to two vaults over which had formerly 
ſtood the houſe of the ſub-prior. One of the vaults 
was inhabited by an old woman, who claimed the right 
of abode there, as the widow of a man whoſe anceſtors 
had poſſeſſed the ſame gloomy manſion for no leſs 
than four generations. The right, however it began, 
was conſidered as eſtabliſhed by legal preſcription, 
and the old woman lives undifturbed. She thinks 
however that ſhe has a claim to ſomething more than 
ſufferance; for as her [huſband's name was Bruce, ſhe 
is allied to royalty, and told Mr. Boſwell, that 
when there were perſons of quality in the place, 
ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by ſome notice; that indeed 
ſhe is now neglected, but ſhe ſpins a thread, has 
the company of a cat, and is troubleſome to no- 
body. 

Having now ſeen whatever this ancient city of- 
fered to our curioſity, we left it with good wiſhes, 
having reaſon to be highly pleaſed with the attention 
that was paid us. But whoever ſurveys the world 
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muſt ſee many things that give him pain. The kind. 
neſs of the profeſſors did not contribute to abate 
the uneaſy remembrance of an univerſity declining, a 
college alienated, and a church profaned and haſtening 
to the ground, | | 

St. Andrews indeed has formerly ſuffered more 
atrocious ravages and more extenſive deſtruction, but 
recent evils affect with greater force. We were re- 
conciled to the ſight of archiepiſcopal ruins. The 
_ diſtance of a calamity from the preſent time ſeems to 
preclude the mind from contact or ſympathy. Events 
long paſt are barely known; they are not conſidered, 
We read with as little emotion the violence of Knex 
and his followers, as the irruptions of Alaric and the 
Goths, Had the univerſity been deſtroyed two centu- 
ries ago, we ſhould not have regretted it ; but to ſee it 
pining in decay, and ſtruggling for lite, fills the mind 
with mournful images and jneffectual wiſhes, 


£ ABERBROTHICK. 


As we knew ſorrow and wiſhes to be vain, it was 
now our buſineſs to mind our way. The roads of 
Scotland afford little diverſion to the traveller, who 
ſeldom ſees himſelf either encountered or overtaken, 
and who has nothing to contemplate but grounds 
that have no viſible boundaries, or are ſeparated by 
walls of looſe ſtone. From the bank of the Tiveed 
to St. Andrews I had never ſeen a fingle tree, which 
J did not believe to have grown up far within the 
preſent century. Now and then about a gentle- 
man's houſe ſtands a ſmall plantation, which in Scorch 
js called a policy, but of theſe there are fey, and thoſe 


few 
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ſew all very young. The variety of ſun and ſhade 
is here utterly unknown. There is no tree for either 
ſhelter or timber. The oak and the thorn is equally 
a ſtranger, and the whole country 1s extended in uni- 
form nakedneſs, except that in the road between Kirk- 
aldy and Cowpar, F paſſed for a few yards between 
two hedges. A tree might be a ſhow in Scotland as a 
horſe in Venice. At St. Andrews Mr. Boſwell found 
only one, and recommended it to my notice; I told 
him that it was rough and low, or looked as if 1 
thought ſo. This, ſaid he, is nothing to another a 
few miles off. I was ſtill leſs delighted to hear that 
another tree was not to be ſeen nearer. Nay, ſaid a 
gentleman that ſtood by, I know but of this and that 
tree in the county. 

The Lowlands of Scotland had once undoubtedly 
an equal portion of woods with other countries. Fo- 
reſts are every where gradually diminiſhed, as ar- 
chitecture and cultivation prevail by the increaſe of 
people and the introduction of arts. But I believe 
few regions have been denuded like this, where man 
centuries myſt have paſſed in waſte without the leak 
thought of future ſupply. Davies obſerves in his ac- 
count of Jreland, that no Iriſhman had ever planted 
an orchard, For that negligence ſome excuſe mighr 
be drawn from an unſettled ſtate of life, and the in- 
ſtability of property; but in Scotland poſſeſſion has 
long been ſecure, and inheritance regular, yet it 
may be doubted whether before the Union any 
man between Edinburgh and England had ever ſet a 
tree, 
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Of this improvidence no other account can be given 
than that it probably began in times of tumult, and 
continued becauſe it had begun. Eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
is not eaſily broken, till ſome great event ſhakes the 
whole ſyſtem of things, and life ſeems to recom- 
mence upon new principles. That before the Union 
the Scots had little trade and little money, is no valid 
apology; for plantation is the leaſt expenſive of all 
methods of improvement. To drop a ſeed into the 
ground can coſt nothing, and the troyble is not great 
of protecting the young plant, till it is out of danger; 
though it muſt be allowed to have ſome difficulty in 
places like theſe, where they have neither wood for 
paliſades, nor thorns for hedges. 

Our way was over the Firth of Tay, where, though 
the water was not wide, we paid four ſhillings for fer- 
rying the chaiſe, In Scotland the neceſſaries of life 
are eaſily procured, but ſuperfluities and elegancies 
are of the ſame price at leaſt as in England, and there- 
tore may be conſidered as much dearer. 

We itopped a while at Dundee, where I remem- 
ber nothing remarkable, and mounting our chaiſe 
again, came about the cloſe of the day to Aberbro- 
Hick. 

The monaſtery of Aberbrothick is of great renown 
in the hiſtory of Scotland. Its ruins afford ample 
teſtimony of its ancient magnificence: its extent 
might, 1 ſuppoſe, eaſily be found by following the 
walls among the graſs and weeds, and its height is 
known by ſome parts yet ſtanding. The arch of 

one 
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one of the gates is entire, and of another only ſo far 
dilapidated as to diverſify the appearance. A ſquare 
apartment of great loftineſs is yet ſtanding ; its uſe I 
could not conjeCture, as its elevation was very diſ- 
proportionate to its area, Two corner towers par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. Mr. Bofevell, whoſe 
inquiſitiveneſs is ſeconded by great activity, ſcrambled 
in at a high window, but found the ſtairs within broken, 
and could not-reach the top. Of the other tower we 
were told that the inhabitants ſometimes climbed it, 
but we did not immediately diſcern the entrance, and 
as the night was gathering upon us, thought pro- 
per to deſiſt. Men ſkilled in architecture might do 
what we did not attempt: they might probably form 
an exact ground plot of this venerable edifice. They 
may from ſome parts yet ſtanding conjecture its general 
form, and perhaps by comparing it with other build- 
ings of the ſame kind and the ſame age, attain an 
idea very near to truth. I ſhould ſcarcely have re- 
gretted my journey, had it afforded nothing more 
than the ſight of Aberbrothick. 


MONTROSE, 


Leaving theſe fragments of magnificence, we tra- 
velled on to Montroſe, which we ſurveyed in the 
morning, and found it well built, airy, and clean. 
The town-houſe is a handſome fabrick with a por- 
tico. We then went to view the Engliſb chapel, 
and found a ſmall church, clean to a degree un- 
known in any other part of Scotland, with commodi- 
ous galleries, and what was yet leſs expected, with an 
organ, | 
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At our inn we did not find a reception ſuch as we 
thought proportionate to the commercial opulence of 
the place; but Mr. Bofwell deſired me to obſerve that 
the innkeeper was an Engliſhman, and I then defended 
him as well as I could, 

When I had proceeded thus far, I had opportu- 
nities of obſerving what I had never heard, that there 
were many beggars in Scotland. In Edinburgh the 
proportion is, I think, not leſs than in London, and 
in the ſmaller places it is far greater than in Engliſh 
towns of the ſame extent. It muſt, however, be 
allowed, that they are not importunate, nor cla- 
morous. They ſolicit ſilently, or very modeftly, 
and therefore, though their behaviour may ftrike 
with more force the heart of a ſtranger, they are 
certainly in danger of miſſing the attention of their 
countrymen. Novelty has always ſome power; an 
unaccuſtomed mode of begging excites an unaccuf- 
tomed degree of pity. But the force of novelty is 
by its own nature ſoon at an end; the efficacy of 
outcry and perſeverance is permanent and certain. 

The road from Montroſe exhibited a continuation 
of the ſame appearances. The country is ſtill naked, 
the hedges are of ſtone, and the fields ſo generally 
plowed, "that it is hard to imagine where grafs is 
found for the horſes that till them. The harveſt, 
which was almoſt ripe, appeared very plentiful. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Befwell obferved that 
we were at no great diſtance from the houſe of lord 
Monboddo. The magnetiſm of his converfation eafily 
drew us out of our way, and the entertainment which 
we received would have been a ſufficient recompence 


for a much greater deviation. 
; | The 
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The roads beyond Edinburgb, as they are leſs fre- 
quented, muſt be expected to grow gradually rougher ; 
but they were hitherto by no means incommodious. 
We travelled on with the gentle pace of a Scotch 
driver, who having no rivals in expedition, neither 
gives himſelf nor his horſes unneceſſary trouble. We 
did not affect the impatience we did not feel, but 
were ſatisfied with the company of each other as 
well riding in the chaiſe, as fitting at an inn. The 
night and the day are equally ſolitary and equally fafe ; 
for where there are fo few travellers, why ſhould there 
he robbers ? 


AB ERDE EN. 


We came ſomewhat late to Aberdeen, and found 
the inn fo full, that we had ſome difficulty in obtain- 
ing admiſſion, till Mr. Boſwell made himſelf known: 
his name overpowered all objection, and we found a 
very good houſe and civil treatment. 

I received the next day a very kind letter from Sir 
Alexander Gordon, whom IT had formerly known in 
London, and, after a cefſation of all intercourſe for 
near twenty years, met here profeſſor of phyſick in 
tae King's College. Such unexpected renewals of ac- 
quaintance may be numbered among the molt pleaſ- 
ing incidents of life. 

The knowledge of one profeſſor ſoon procured 
me the notice of the reſt, and I did not want any 
token of regard, being conducted wherever there 


was any thing which I deſired co ſee, and entertained 
at 
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at once with the novelty of the _ and the kindneſs 
of communication. 

To write of the cities of our own iſland with the 
ſolemnity of geographical deſcription, as if we had 
been caſt upon a newly diſcovered coaſt, has the ap- 
pearance of a very frivolous oſtentation; yet as Scot- 
land is little known to the greater part of thoſe who 
may read theſe obſervations, it is not ſuperfluous to 
relate, that under the name of Aberdeen are compriſed 
two towns, ſtanding about a mile diſtant from each 
other, but governed, I think, by the ſame magiſ- 
trates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient epiſcopal city, in which 
are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of the cathedral. It 
has the appearance of a town in decay, having been 
ſituated, in times when commerce was yet unſtudied, 
with very little attention to the commodities of the, 
harbour. 

New Aberdeen has all the buſtle of proſperous trade, 
and all the ſhew of increaſing opulence. It is built 
by the water-ſide. The houſes are large and lofty, 
and the ſtreets ſpacious and clean. They build almoſt 
wholly with the granite uſed in the new pavement of 
the ſtreets of London, which is well known not to 
want hardneſs, yet they ſhape it eaſily, It is beauti- 
ful, and muſt be very laſting. 

What particular parts of commerce are chiefly 
exerciſed by the merchants of Aberdeen, I have not 
enquired. The manufacture which forces itſelf . 
upon a ſtranger's eye is that of Kknit-ſtockings, on 
which the women of the lower claſs are viſibly em- 
ployed. 


In 
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In each of theſe towns there is a college, or in 
ſtricter language, an univerſity; for in both there 
are profeſſors of the ſame parts of learning, and the 
colleges hold their ſeſſions and confer degrees ſe- 
parately, with total independence of one on the 
other. | 

In Old Aberdeen ſtands the King's College, of which 
the firſt preſident was Hefor Boece, or Boetbius, who 
may be juſtly reverenced as one of the revivers of 
clegant learning. When he ſtudied at Paris, he was 
acquainted with Era/mus, who afterwards gave him 
a publick teſtimony of his eſteem, by inſcribing to 
him a catalogue of his works. The ſtyle of Boethins, 
though, perhaps, not always rigorouſly pure, is form- 
ed with great diligence upon ancient models, and 
wholly uninfected with monaſtick bar barity. His 
hiſtory is written with elegance and vigour, but his 
fabulouſneſs and credulity are juſtly blamed. His 
fabulouſneſs, if he was the author of the fictions, 
is a fault for which no apology can be made; but 
his credulity may be excuſed in an age when all men 
were credulous. Learning was then riſing on the 
world; but ages ſo long accuſtomed to darkneſs, 
were too much dazzled with its light to fee any thing 
diſtinctly. The firſt race of ſcholars in the fifteenth 
century, and ſome time after, were, for the moſt part, 
learning to ſpeak, rather than to think, and were 
therefore more ſtudious of elegance than of truth. 
The contemporaries of Boethius thought it ſufficient 
to know what the ancients had delivered. The ex- 
amination of tenets and of facts was reſerved for ano- 
ther generation. 

Beethius, 
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Boetbius, as preſident of the univerſity, enjoyed 1 
revenue of forty Scottiſh marks, about two pounds 
four ſhillings and ſix-pence of ſterling money. In 
the preſent age of trade and taxes, it is difficult even 
for the imagination ſo to raiſe the value of money, 
or ſo to diminiſh the demands of life, as to ſuppoſe 
four and forty ſhillings a year an honourable ſtipend; 
yet it was probably equal, not only to the needs, but 
to the rank of Boethius, The wealth of Eugland was 
undoubtediy to that of Scotland more than five to one, 
and it is known that Henry the Eighth, among whoſe 
faults avarice was never reckoned, granted to Roger 
Aſcham, as a reward of his learning, a penſion of ten 
pounds a year. 

The other, called the Mari/chal College, is in the 
new town. The hall is large and well lighted. One 
of its ornaments is the picture of Arthur Johnſton, who 
was principal of the college, and who holds among 
the Latin poets of Scotland the next place to the 
elegant Buchanan. | | 

In the library I was ſhewn ſome curioſities; a 
Hebrew manuſcript of exquiſite penmanſhip, and a 
Latin tranſlation of Ariftotle's Polincks by Lecnardus 
Aretinus, written in the Roman character with nicety 
and beauty, which, as the art of printing has made 
them no longer neceſſary, are not now to be found. 
This was one of the lateſt performances of the 
tranſcribers, for Aretinus died but about twenty 
years before typography was invented. This verſion 
has been printed, and may be found in libraries, 
but is little read; for the ſame books have been 
ſince tranſlated both by YiForius and Lambinus, 

who 
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who lived in an age more cultivated, but perhaps 
owed in part to Aretinus that they were able to excel 
him. Much is due to thoſe who firſt broke the way 
to knowledge, and left only to their ſucceſſors the taſk 
of ſmoothing it. 

In both theſe colleges the methods of inſtruction 
are nearly the ſame; the lectures differing only by 
the accidental difference of diligence, or ability in 
the profeſſors. The ſtudents wear ſcarlet gowns, and 
the profeſſors black, which is, I believe, the acade- 
mical dreſs in all the Scottiſb univerſities, except that 
of Edinburgh, where the ſcholars are not diſtinguiſhed 
by any particular habit. In the King's College there is 
kept a publick table, but the ſcholars of the Mariſchal 
College are boarded in the town. The expence of liv- 
ing is here, according to the information that I could 
obtain, ſomewhat more than at S?. Andrews. 

The courſe of education 1s extended to four years, 
at the end of which thoſe who take a degree, who are 
not many, become maſters of arts; and whoever 1s a 
maſter may, if he pleaſes, immediately commence 
doctor. The title of doctor, however, was for a con- 
ſiderable time beſtowed only on phyſicians, The ad- 
vocates are examined and approved by their own body ; 
the miniſters were not ambitious of titles, or were 
afraid of being cenſured for ambition ; and the doc- 
torate in every faculty was commonly given or ſold 
into other countries. The miniſters are now recon- 


ciled to diſtinction, and as it muſt always happen thas 
ſome will excel others, have thought graduation a 
proper teſtimony of uncommon abilities or acqui- 
ſitions. 


Vol. VIII. . The 
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The indiſcriminate collation of degrees has juſtly 
taken away that reſpect which they originally claimed 
as ſtamps, by which the literary value of men ſo dif. 
tinzuiſhed was authoritatively denoted. That acade- 
mical honours, or any others, ſhould be conferred 
with exact proportion to merit, is more than human 

- judgment or human integrity have given reaſon to ex- 
pe&t. Perhaps degrees in univerſities cannot be better 
adjuſted by any general rule than by the length of 
time paſſed in the publick profeſſion of learning, 
An Engliſh or Iriſh doctorate cannot be obtained by a 
very young man, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
what is likewiſe by experience commonly found true, 
that he who is by age qualified to be a doctor, has in 
ſo much time gained learning ſufficient not to diſgrace 
the title, or wit ſufficient not to deſire it. 

The Scotch univerſities hold but one term or ſeſſion 
in the year. That of St. Andrew's continues eight 
months, that of Aberdeen only five, from the firſt of 
November to the firſt of April. 

In Aberdeen there is an Engliſh chapel, in which the 
congregation was numerous and ſplendid. The form 
of publick worſhip uſed by the church of England, is 
in Scotland legally practiſed in licenſed chapels ſerved 
by clergymen of Eugliſb or Iriſb ordination, and by 
tacit connivance quietly permitted in ſeparate con- 
gregations, ſupplied with miniſters by the ſucceſ- 
ſors of the biſhops who were deprived at the Revo- 
lution. 

We came to Aberdeen on Saturday Auguſs 21. On 
Monday we were invited into the town-hall, where 


[I had the freedom of the city given me by the Lord w 
Provoſt. 


2 os % — 
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Provoſt. The honour conferred had all the deco- 
rations that politeneſs could add, and what I am 
afraid I ſhould not have had to ſay of any city ſouth 
of the Tweed, I found no petty officer bowing for 
a fee. 

The parchment containing the record of admiſ- 
fron is, with the ſeal appending, faſtened to a rib- 
band, and worn for one day by the new citizen in 
his hat. 

By a lady who ſaw us at the chapel, the earl of Er- 


rol was informed of our arrival; and we had the ho- 


nour of an invitation to his ſeat, called $lanes Caſtle, as 
am told, improperly, from the caſtle of that name, 
which once ſtood at a place not far diſtant, 

The road beyond Aberdeen grew more ſtony, and 
continued equally naked of all vegetable decoration. 


We travelled over a tract of ground near the ſea, 


which, not long ago, ſuffered a very uncommon 
and unexpected calamity, The ſand of the ſhore 
was raiſed by a tempeſt in ſuch quantities, and car- 
ried to fuch a diſtance, that an eſtate was over- 
whelmed and loſt, Such and ſo hopeleſs was the 
barrenneſs ſuperinduced, that the owner, when he was 
required to pay the uſual tax, deſired rather to reſign 
the ground. - 


SLANES CASTLE. THE BULLER OF BUCHAN. 


We came. in the afternoon to Slanes Caſtle, built 
upon the margin of the ſea, ſo that the walls of one 
of the towers ſeem only a continuation of a perpen- 
dicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by the 
waves. To walk round the houſe ſeemed impracti- 


Q 2 cable. 
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cable. From the windows the eye wanders over the 
ſea that ſeparates Scotland from Norway, and when the 
winds beat with violence, muſt enjoy all the terrifick 
grandeur of the tempeſtuous ocean. I would not for 
my-amuſement wiſh for a ſtorm; but as ſtorms, whe- 
ther wiſhed or not, will ſometimes happen, I may ſay, 
without violation of humanity, that I ſhould. willingly 
look out upon them from Slanes Caftle. © © 

When we were about to take our leave, our de- 
parture was prohibited by the counteſs till we ſhould 
have ſeen two places upon the coaſt, which ſhe rightly 
conſidered as worthy of curioſity, Dun Buy and the 
Buller of Buchan, to which Mr. Boyd very kindly con- 
ducted us. | | 

Dun Buy, which in Erje'is ſaid to ſignify the Yellow- 
Rock, is a double protuberance of ſtone, open to the 
main ſea on one ſide, and parted from the land by a, 
very narrow channel on the other. It has its name 
and its colour from the dung of innumerable ſea-fowls, 
which in the ſpring chuſe this place as convenient for 
incubation, and have their eggs and their young taken 
in great abundance. One of the birds that frequent 
this rock has, as we were told, its body not larger than 
a duck's, and yet lays eggs as large as thoſe of a 
gooſe, This bird is by the inhabitants named a Coat. 
That which is called Coat in England, is here a 
Cooler. 

Upon thele rocks there was nothing that could 
long detain attention, and we ſoon turned our eyes 
to the Buller,, or Bouilloir of Buchan, which no man 
can ſee with indifference, who has either ſenſe of 
danger, or delight in rarity. It is a rock perpen- 
dicularly 


e 
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dicularly tubulated, united on one ſide with a high 
ſhore, and on the other riſing ſteep to a great height, 
above the main ſea. The top is open, from which 
may be ſeen a dark gulf of water which flows into 
the cavity, through a breach made in the lower part 
of the inclofing rock. It has the appearance of a 
vaſt well bordered with a wall. The edge of the 
Buller is not wide, and to thoſe that walk round, 


appears very narrow. He that ventures to look 


downward ſees, that if his foot ſhould flip, he muſt 
fall from his dreadful elevation upon ſtones on one 
ſide, or into the water on the other. We however 
went round, and were glad when the circuit was 


completed. 
When we came down to the ſea, we ſaw ſome boats, 


and rowers, and reſolved to explore the Buller, at the 


bottom. We entered the arch, which the water had 


made, and found ourſelves in a place, which, though 


we could not think ourſelves in danger, we could 
{carcely ſurvey without ſome recoil of the mind. The 
baſon in which we floated was nearly circular, perhaps 
thirty yards in diameter. We were incloſed by a na- 
tural wall, rifing ſteep on every ſide to a height which 
produced the idea of inſurmountable confinement. 
The interception of all lateral light cauſed a diſmal 
gloom. Round us was a perpendicular rock, above 
us the diſtant ſky, and below an unknown profundity 
of water. If I had any malice againſt a walking ſpi- 
rit, inſtead of laying him in the Red-/ea, I would con- 
demn him to reſide in the Buller of Buchan. 

But terror without danger is only one of the ſports 
of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind that is 


$3. permitted 
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permitted no longer than it pleaſes. We were ſoon 
at leiſure to examine the place with minute inſpection, 
and found many cavities which, as the watermen told 
us, went backward to a depth which they had never 
explored. Their extent we had not time to try ; they 
are ſaid to ſerve different purpoſes. Ladies come hi- 
ther ſometimes in the ſummer with collations, and 
ſmugglers make them ftorehouſes for clandeſtine 
merchandiſe. It is hardly to be doubted but the pi- 
rates of ancient times often uſed them as magazines of 
arms, or repoſitories of plunder. 

To the little veſſels uſed by the northern rowers, 
the Buller may have ſerved as a ſhelter from ſtorms, 
and perhaps as a retreat from enemies ; the entrance 
might have been ſtopped, or guarded with little difi- 
culty, and though the veſſels that were ſtationed within 
would have been battered with ſtones ſhowered on 
them from above, yet the crews would have laia ſaſe 
in the caverns. 

Next morning we continued our journey, pleaſed 
with our reception at Slanes Caſtle, of which we had 
now leiſure to recount the grandeur and the elegance; 
for our way afforded us few topicks of converſation. 
The ground was neither uncultivated nor unfruitful ; 
but it was ſtill all arable. Of flocks or herds there 
was no appearance. I had now travelled two hundred 
miles in Scotland, and ſeen only one tree not younger 
than myſclt. 


B AMF F. 


We dined this day at the houſe of Mr. Frazer 


of Streichien, who ſhewed us in his grounds ſome 
ſtones 
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tones yet ſtanding of a druidical circle, and what 
began to think more worthy of notice, ſome foreſt 
trees of full growth. 

At night we came to Bamff, where I remember 
nothing that particularly claimed my attention, The 
ancient towns of Scotland have generally an appearance 
unuſual to Engliſhmen. The houſes, whether great 
or ſmall, are for the moſt part built of ſtones. 
Their ends are now and then next the ſtreets, and the 
entrance into them is very often by a flight of ſteps, 
which reaches up to the ſecond ſtory; the floor which 
is level with the ground being entered only by ſtairs 
deſcending within the houſe. 

The art of joining ſquares of glaſs with lead is 
little uſed in Scotland, and in ſome places is totally 
forgotten. The frames of their windows are all of 
wood. They are more frugal of their glaſs than 
the Engliſh, and will often, in houſes not otherwiſe 
mean, compoſe a ſquare of two pieces, not joining 
like cracked glaſs, but with one edge laid perhaps 
half an inch over the other. Their windows do not 
move upon hinges, but are puſhed up and drawn 
down in grooves, yet they are ſeldom accommo- 
dated with weights and pullies, He that would 
have his window open muſt hold it with his hand, 
unleſs what may be ſometimes found among good 
contrivers, there be a nail which he may ſtick into 
a hole, to keep it from falling. 

What cannot be done without ſome uncommon 
trouble or particular expedient, will not often be 
done at all. The incommodioulneſs of the Scotch 
windows keeps them very cloſely ſhut. The ne- 
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ceſſity of ventilating human habitations has not yet 
been found by our northern neighbours ; and even 
in houſes well built and elegantly furniſhed, a ſtranger 
may be ſometimes forgiven, if he allows himſelf to 
wiſh for freſher air, 

Theſe diminutive obſervations ſeem to take away 
ſomething from the dignity of writing, and there- 
fore are never communicated but with heſitation, 
and a little fear of abaſement and contempt. But 
it muſt be remembered, that life conſiſts not of a 
ſeries of illuſtrious actions, or elegant enjoyments; 
the greater part of our time paſſes in compliance with 
neceſſities, in the performance of daily duties, in the 
removal of ſmall inconveniencies, in the procurement 
of petty pleaſures; and we are well or ill at eaſe, 
as the main ſtream of life glides on ſmoothly, or is 
rufled by ſmall obſtacles and frequent interruption, 
The true ſtate of every nation is the ſtate of common 
life. The manners of a people are not to be found 
in the ſchools of learning, or the palaces of greatneſs, 
where the national character is obſcured or obliterated 
by travel or inſtruction, by philoſophy or vanity ; 
nor is publick happineſs to be eſtimated by the aſ- 
ſemblies of the gay, or the banquets of the rich. 
The great maſs of nations is neither rich nor gay : 
they whoſe aggregate conſtitutes the people, are found 
in the ſtreets and the villages, in the ſhops and farms; 
and from them collectively confidered, muſt the 
meaſure of general proſperity be taken, As they ap- 
proach to delicacy, a nation 1s refined ; as their con- 
veniencies are multiplied, a nation, at leaſt a commer- 


cial nation, muſt be denominated wealthy. 
| ELGIN. 
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ELGIN. 


Finding nothing to detain us at Bamff, we ſet out 
in the morning, and having breakfaſted at Cullen, 
about noon came to Elgin, where, in the inn that we 
ſuppoſed the beſt, a dinner was ſet before us, which 
we could not eat. This was the firſt time, and ex- 
cept one, the laſt, that I found any reaſon to complain 
of a Scottiſh table; and ſuch diſappointments, I ſup- 
poſe, muſt be expected in every country, where there 
is no great frequency of travellers. 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin afforded us 
another proof of the waſte of reformation. There is 
enough yet remaining to ſhew, that it was once 
magnificent. Its whole plot is eaſily traced. On 
the north fide of the choir, the chapter-houſe, which 
is roofed with an arch of ſtone, remains entire; and 
on the ſouth ſide, another maſs of building, which 
we could not enter, is preſerved by the care of the 
family of Gordon ; but the body of the church is a 
maſs of fragments. 

A paper was here put into our hands, which de- 
duced from ſufficient authorities the hiſtory of this 
venerable ruin. The church of Elgin had, in the 
inteſtine tumults of the barbarous ages, been laid 
waſte by the irruption of a highland chief, whom 
the biſhop had offended ; but it was gradually re- 
ſtored to the ſtate of which the traces may be now 
diſcerned, and was at laſt not deſtroyed by the tu- 
multuous violence of Knox, but more ſhamefully 
ſuffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery and 
frigid indifference. There is ſtill extant, in the 

| books 
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books of the council, an order, of which I cannot 
remember the date, but which was doubtlefs iſſued 
after the reformation, directing that the lead, which 
covers the two cathedrals of Elgin and Aberdeen, 
hall be taken away, and converted into money for 
the ſupport of the army. A Scotch army was in thoſe 
times very cheaply kept; yet the lead of two churches 
muſt have borne fo ſmall a proportion to any military 
expence, that it is hard not to believe the reafon 
alledged to be merely popular, and the money in- 
tended for ſome private purſe. The order however 
was obeyed; the two churches were ſtripped, and the 
lead was ſhipped to be fold in Holland. I hope every 
reader will rejoice that this cargo of ſacrilege was loſt 
at ſea, 

Let us not however make too much haſte to deſpiſe 
our neighbours, Our own cathedrals are moulder- 
ing by unregarded dilapidation, It ſeems to be part 
of the deſpicable philoſophy of the time to deſpiſe 
monuments of ſacred magnificence, and we are in 
danger of doing that deliberately, which the Scots did 
nor do but in the unſettled ſtate of an imperfect con- 
ſtitution. | 

Thoſe who had once uncovered the cathedrals 
never wiſhed to cover them again; and being thus 
made uſtlefs, they were firſt neglected, and per- 
haps, as the ſtone was wanted, afterwards demo- 
liſhed. 

Elgin ſeems a place of little trade, and thinly 
inhabited. The epiſcopal cities of Scotland, 1 be- 
lieve, generally fell with their churches, though 
ſome of them have ſince recovered by a ſituation 
convenient for commerce. Thus Glaſgow, though 

it 
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it has no longer an archbiſhop, has riſen beyond its 
original ſtate by the opulence of its traders; and 
Aberdeen, though its ancient ſtock had decayed, flou- 
riſnes by a new ſhoot in another place. 

In the chief ſtreet of Elgin, the houſes jut over the 
loweſt ſtory, like the old buildings of timber in London, 
but with greater prominence ; ſo that there 1s ſome- 
times a walk for a conſiderable length under a cloiſter, 
or portico, which is now indeed frequently broken, 
h-cauſe the new houſes have another form, but ſeems 
to have been uniformly continued in the old city. 


FORES. CALDER. FORT GEORGE. 


We went forwards the ſame day to Fores, the town 
to which Macbeth was travelling, when he met the 
weird ſiſters in his way. This to an Engliſhman is claſ- 
ſick ground. Our imaginations were heated, and our 
thoughts recalled to their old amuſements. 

We had now a prelude to the Highlands, We 
began to leave fertility and culture behind us, and ſaw 
for a great length of road nothing but heath; yet at 
Fochabars, a ſeat belonging to the duke of Gordon, 
there is an orchard, which in Scotland I had never 
ſeen before, with ſome timber trees, and a plantation 
of oaks. 

At Fores we found good accommodation, but no- 
thing worthy of particular remark, and next morn- 
ing entered upon the road on which Macbeth heard 
the fatal prediction; but we travelled on not inter- 
rupted by promiſes of kingdoms, and came to Najrn, 


a royal burgh, which, if once it flouriſhed, is now 
in 
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in a ſtate of miſerable decay; but I know not whe- 
ther its chief annual magiſtrate has not ſtill the title of 
Lord Provoſt, 

At Naira we may fix the verge of the Highlands; 
for here I firſt ſaw peat fires, and firſt heard the Erſe 
language. We had no motive to ſtay longer than to 
breakfaſt, and went forward to the houſe of Mr. Ma- 
caulay, the miniſter who publiſhed an account of &. 
Kilda, and by his direction viſited Calder Caſtle, from 
which Macbeib drew his ſecond title. It has been 
formerly a place of ſtrength. The draw-bridge is ſtill 
to be ſeen, but the moat is now dry. The tower 1s 
very ancient. Its walls are of great thickneſs, arched 
on the top with ſtone, and ſurrounded. with battle- 
ments, The reſt of the houſe 1s later, though far 
from modern. | 

We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives in 
the caſtle, with a letter to one of the officers at Fort 
George, which being the moſt regular fortification in 
the iſland, well deſerves the notice of a traveller, who 
has never travelled before. We went thither next 
day, found a very kind reception, were led round the 
works by a gentleman, who explained the uſe of 
every part, and entertained by Sir Eyre Coote, the go- 
vernor, with ſuch elegance of converſation, as left us 
no attention to the delicacies of his table. 

Of Fort George I ſhall not attempt to give any ac- 
count, I cannot delineate it ſcientifically, and a looſe 
and popular deſcription is of uſe only when the ima- 
gination is to be amuſed. There was every-where 
an appearance of the utmoſt neatneſs and regularity. 
But my ſuffrage is of little value, becauſe this and 
Fort Auguſtus are the only garriſons that I ever ſaw. 

We 
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We did not regret the time ſpent at the fort, 
though in conſequence of our delay we came ſome- 
what late to Irverneſs, the town which may properly 
be called the capital of the Highlands. Hither the 
inhabitants of the inland parts come to be ſupplied 
with what they cannot make for themſelves : hither 
the young nymphs of the mountains and vallies are 
ſent for education, and as far as my obſervation has 
reached, are not ſent in vain. 


INVERNESS 


Irverneſs was the laſt place which had a regular 
communication by high roads with the ſouthern coun- 
ties. All the ways beyond it have, I believe, been 
made by the ſoldiers in this century. At Inverneſs 
therefore Cromwell, when he ſubdued Scotland, ſta- 
tioned a garriſon, as at the boundary of the Highlands. 
The ſoldiers ſeem to have incorporated afterwards 
with the inhabitants, and to have peopled the place 
with an Engliſh race; for the language of this town 
has been long conſidered as peculiarly elegant. 
Here is a caſtle, called the caſtle of Macletb, the 
walls of which are yet ſtanding. It was no very ca- 
pacious edifice, but ſtands upon a rock ſo high and 
ſteep, that J think it was once not acceſſible, but by 
the help of ladders, or a bridge. Over againſt it, on 
another hill, was a fort built by Cromwell, now to- 
tally demoliſhed; for no faction of Scotland loved the 
name of Cromrvell, or had any deſire to continue his 


memory. 


Yet. 
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Yet what the Romans did to other nations, was in 4 
great degree done by Cromwell to the Scots; he 
civilized them by conqueſt, and introduced by uſe. 
ful violence the arts of peace. I was told at Aberdeen, 
that the people learned from Cromwe!!'s n to 
- make ſhoes and to plant Kail. 

How they lived without Kail, it is not eaſy to gueſs; 
they cultivate hardly any other, plant for common 
tables, and when they had not kail they probably had 
nothing. The numbers that go bare-foot are till 
ſufficient to ſhew that ſhoes may be ſpared; they are 
not yet conſidered as neceſſaries of life; for tall boys, 
not otherwile meanly dreſſed, run without them in 
the ſtreets; and in the iſlands the ſons of gentlemen 
paſs ſeveral of their firſt years w ich naked feet. 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the Scots 
to have attained the liberal, without the manual. arts, 
fo have excelled in ornamental knowledge, and to 
have wanted not only the elegancies, but the conveni- 
encies of common life. Literature ſoon after its revi- 
val found its way to Scotland, and from the middle of 
the fixtzenth century, almoſt to the middle of the 
ſeventeenth, the politer ſtudies were very diligently 
purſued. The Latin poetry of Deliciæ Poctarum 
Scotorum would have done honour to any nation; at 
leaft till the publication of May's Supplement, the 
Engliſo had very little to oppoſe. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquiſitive were con- 
tent to live in total ignorance of the trades by which 
human wants are ſupplied, and to ſupply them by 
the groſſeſt means. Till the Union made them ac- 
quainted with Engliſh manners, the culture of their 

lands 
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lands was unſkilful, and their domeſtick life unform- 
ed; their tables were coarſe as the feaſts of Eſtimeaux, 
and their houſes filthy as the cottages of Hettentots. 

Since they have known that their condition was 
capable of improvement, their progreſs in uſeful 
knowledge has been rapid and uniform. What re- 
mains to be done they will quickly do, and then won- 
der, like me, why that which was ſo neceſſary and fo 
caſy was ſo long delayed. But they mult be for ever 
content to owe to the Engliſh that elegance and cul- 
ture, which, if they had been vigilant and active, 
perhaps the Engliſo might have owed to them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I had 
ſeen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen; but at 
Inverneſs the Highland manners are common. There 
is I think a kirk, in which only the Eyſe language 
is uſed, There is likewiſe an Engliſh chapel, but 
meanly built, where on Sunday we faw a very decent 
congregation. 

We were now to bid farewel to the luxury of tra- 
velling, and to enter a country upon which perhaps 
no wheel has ever rolled. We could indeed have 
uſed our poſt-chaiſe one day longer, along the mili- 
tary road to Fort Auguſtus, but we could have hired 
no horſes beyond Inverneſs, and we were not ſo 
ſparing of ourſelves, as to lead them, merely that 
we might have one day longer the indulgence of a 
carriage, 5 

At Inverneſs therefore we procured three horſes 
for ourſelves and a ſervant, and one more for our 
baggage, which was no very heavy load. We found 

in 
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in the courſe of our journey the convenience of hay. 
ing diſencumbered ourſelves, by laying aſide whatever 
we could fpare; for it is not to be imagined without 
experience, how in climbing crags, and treading bogs, 
and winding through narrow and obſtructed paſſages, 
a little bulk will hinder, and a little weight will bur. 
den; or how often a man that has pleaſed himſelf at 
home with his own reſolution, will, in the hour of 
darkneſs and fatigue, be content to leave behind him 
every thing but himſelf. 


LOUGH NESS. 


We took two Highlanders to run beſide us, partly 
to ſhew us the way, and partly to take back from the- 
fea-ſide the horſes, of which they were the owners, 
One of them was a man of great livelineſs and activity, 
of whom his companion ſaid, that he would tire any 
horſe in Javerneſs. Both of them were civil and 
ready-handed. Civility ſeems part of the national 
character of Highlanders. Every chieftain is a mo- 
narch, and politeneſs, the natural product of royal 
government, is diffuſed from the laird through the 
whole clan. But they are not commonly dextrous: 
their narrow neſs of life confines them to a few opera- 
tions, and they are accuſtomed to endure little wants 
more than to remove them. 

We mounted our ſteeds on the twenty-cighth of Au- 
guſt, and directed our guides to conduct us to Fort 
Auguſtus. Tt is built at the head of Lough Neſs, of 
which Inverneſs ſtands at the outlet. The way be- 
tween them has been cut by the ſoldiers, and the 

1 greater 
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greater part of it runs along a rock, levelled with great 
labour and exactneſs, near the water-ſide. 

Moſt of this day's journey was very pleaſant. The 
day, though bright, was not hot ; and the appearance, 
of the country, if I had not ſeen the Peak, would 
have been wholly new. We went upon a ſurface fo 
hard and level, that we had little care to hold the 
bridle, and were therefore at full leiſure for contem- 
plation. On the left were high and ſteepy rocks 
ſhaded with birch, the hardy native of the north, and 
covered with fern or heath. On the right the limpid 
waters of Lough Neſs were beating their bank, and 
waving their ſurface by a gentle agitation. Beyond 


them were rocks ſometimes covered with verdure, 


and ſometimes towering in horrid nakedneſs. Now 
and then we eſpied a little corn-field, which ſerved 
to impreſs more ſtrongly the general barrenneſs. 
| Lough Meß is about twenty-four miles long, and 
from one mile to two miles broad. It is remark- 
able that Boetbius, in his deſcription of Scotland, gives it 
twelve miles of breadth. When hiſtorians or geo- 
graphers exhibit falſe accounts of places far diſtant, 
they may be forgiven, becauſe they can tell but what 
they are told; and that their accounts exceed the 
truth may be juſtly ſuppoſed, becauſe moſt men ex- 
aggerate to others, if not to themſelves : but Boe- 
thius lived at no great diflance ; if he never ſaw the 
lake, he muſt have been very incurious, and if he 
had ſeen it, his veracity yielded to very flight tempta- 
tions. 

Lough Neſs, though not twelve miles broad, is a 
very remarkable diffuſion of water without iſlands. 

Vor. VIII. 1 It 
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It fills a large hollow between two ridges of high 
rocks, being ſupplied partly by the torrents. which fall 
into it on either ſide, and partly, as is ſuppoſed, by 
ſprings at the bottom. Its water is remarkably clear 
and pleaſant; and is imagined by the natives to be me- 
dicinal. We were told, that it is in ſome places a 
hundred and forty fathom deep, a profundity ſcarcely 


credible, and which probably thoſe that relate it have « 


never ſougded. Its fiſh are ſalmon, trout, and pike. 
It was ſaid at Fort Auguſtus, that Lough Neſs is 
open in the hardeſt winters, though a lake not far 
from it is covered with ice. In diſcuſſing theſe ex- 
ceptions from the courſe of nature, the firſt queſtion 
is, whether the fact be juſtly ſtated. That which is 
ſtrfnge is delightful, and a pleaſing error is not wil- 

lingly detected. Accuracy of narration is not ve 
common, and there are few fo rigidly philoſophical, 
as not to repreſent as perpetual, what 1s only frequent, 
or as conſtant, what is really caſual. If it be true 
that Lough Neſs never freezes, it is either ſheltered. by 
its high banks from the cold blaſts, and expoſed only 
to thoſe winds which, have more power to agitate than 
congeal ; or it is kept in perpetual motion by the ruſh 
of ſtreams from the rocks that incloſe it. Its profun- 
dity, though it ſhould be ſuch as is repreſented, can 
have little part in this exemption ; for though deep 
wells are not frozen, becauſe their water is ſecluded 
from the external air, yet where a wide ſurface is ex- 
poſed to the full influence of a freezing atmoſphere, l 
know not why the depth ſhould keep it open. Natural 
philoſophy is now one of the favourite ſtudies of the 
Scottith 
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Scattiſþ nation, and Lough Neſs well deſerves to di- 
ligently examined. 

The road on which we travelled, and which was 
itſelf a ſource of entertainment, is made along the rock, 
in the direction of the lough, ſometimes by breaking 
off protuberances, and ſume i mes by cutting the great 
maſs of ſtone to a conſiderable depth. The fragments 
are piled in a looſe wall on either ide, with apertures 
left at very ſhort ſpaces, to give a paſſage the win- 
try currents. Part of it is bordered with low trees, 
from which our guides gathered nuts, and would have 
had the appearance of an Eugliſb lane, except that an 
Eugliſb lane is almoſt always dirty. It has been made 
with great labour, but has this advantage, that it cannot, 
without equal labour, be broken up. | 

Within our ſight there were goats feeding or play- 
ing. The mountains have red deer, but they came 
not within view; and if what is ſ id of their vigilance 


and ſubtlety be true, they have ſome claim to that 


palm of wiſdom, which the eaſtern philoſopher, whom 
Alexander interrogated, gave to thoſe beaſts which live 
furtheſt from men. 

Near the way, by the water-ſide, we eſpied a cot- 
tage. This was the firſt Highland hut that I had 
ſeen; and as our buſineſs was with life and manners, 
we were willing to viſit it. To enter a habitation 
without leave, ſeems to be not conſidered here as rude- 
neſs or intruſion. The old laws of hoſpitality ſtill 
give this licence to a ſtranger. 

A hut is conſtructed with looſe ſtones, ranged for 
the moſt part with ſome tendency to circularity. 
It muſt be placed where the wind cannot act upon it 
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with violence, becauſe it has no cement; and whers 
the water will run eaſily away, becauſe it has no floor 
but the naked ground. The wall, which is commonly 
about fix feet high, declines from the perpendicular a 
little inward. Such rafters as can be procured are 
then raiſed for a roof, and covered with heath, which 
makes a ſtrong and warm thatch, kept from flying off 
by ropes of twiſted heath, of which the ends, reaching 
from the centre of the thatch to the top of the wall, 
are held firm by the weight of a large ſtone. No light 
is admitted but at the entrance, and through a hole in 
the thatch, which gives vent to the ſmoke. This 
hole is not directly over the fire, leſt the rain ſhould 
extinguiſh it ; and the ſmoke therefore naturally fills 
the place before it eſcapes. Such 1s the general 
{ſtructure of the houſes in which one of the nations of 
this opulent and powerful ifland has been hitherto con- 
tent to live. Huts however are not more uniform 
than palaces; and this which we were inſpecting was 
very far from one of the meaneſt, for it was divided 
into ſeveral apartments; and its inhabitants poſſeſſed 
ſuch property as a paſtoral poet might exalt into. 
riches. 

When we entered, we found an old woman boiling 
goat's-fleſn in a kettle. She ſpoke little Engliſh, but 
we had interpreters at hand, and ſhe was willing enough 
to diſplay her whole ſyſtem of c:conomy. She has 
ve children, of which none are yet gone from her. 
The eldeſt, a boy of thirteen, and her huſband, who is 
eighty years old, were at work in the wood. Her 
two next ſons were gone to /rverneſs to buy meal, by 


which oatmeal is always meant. Meal ſhe conſidered 
| as 
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as expenſive food, and told us, that in ſpring when the 
goats gave milk, the children could live without it. 
She is miſtreſs of ſixty goats, and I ſaw many kids in 
an encloſure at the end of her houſe. She had alſo 
ſome poultry. By the lake we ſaw a potatoe- garden, 
and a ſmall ſpot of ground on which ſtood four ſhucks, 
containing each twelve ſheaves of barley. She has all 
this from the labour of their own hands, and for what 
is neceſſary to be bought, her kids and her chickens 
are ſent to market. | 
With the true paſtoral hoſpitality, ſhe aſked us to 
fit down and drink whiſky, She 1s religious, and 
though the kirk is four miles off, probably eight Eu- 
2//þ miles,*ſhe goes thither every Sunday. We gave 
her a ſhilling, and ſhe begged ſnuff; for ſnuff is the 
luxury of a Highland cottage. - 
Soon afterwards we came to the Generals Hut, f 
called becauſe it was the temporary abode of ade, 
while he ſuperintended the works upon the road. It 
is now a houſe of enf&tainment for paſſengers, and we 
found it not ill ſtocked with proviſions. 


FALL OF III 


Towards evening we croſſed by a bridge, the 
river which makes the celebrated Fall of Fiers. 
The country at the bridge ſtrikes the imagination 
with all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian ſolitude, 
The way makes a flexure, and the mountains, co- 
vered with trees, riſe at once on the left hand and 
in the front. We deſired our guides to ſhew us the 
Fall, and diſmounting clambered over very rugged 
crags, till I began to wiſh that our curioſity might 
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have been gratified with leſs trouble and danger, 
We came at laſt to a place where we could overlook 
the river, and ſaw a channel torn, as it ſeems, through 
black piles of ſtone, by which the ſtream is obſtructed 
and broken, till it comes to a very ſteep deſcent, 
of ſuch dreadful depth, that we were naturally in- 
clined to turn aſide our eyes. 

But we viſited the place at an unſeaſonable time, 
and found it diveſted of its dignity and terror. Na- 
ture never gives every thing at once. A long con- 
tinuance of dry weather, which made the reſt of the 
way eaſy and delightful, deprived us of the pleaſure 
expected from the Fall N Fiers. The river having 
now no water but what the ſprings ſupply, ſhowed 
us only a ſwift current, clear and ſhallow, fretting 
over the aſperities of the rocky bottom; and we 
were left to exerciſe our thoughts, by endeavouring 
to conceive the effect of a thouſand fireams poured 
from the mountains into one channel, ſtruggling 
for expanſion in a narrow paflage, exaſperated by 
rocks riling in their way, and at laſt diſcharging all 
their violence of waters by a ſudden fall through the 
horrid chaſm; 

The way now grew leſs eaſy, deſcending by an 
uneven declivity, but without either dirt or danger, 
We did not arrive at Fort Auguſtus till it was late, 
Mr. Befwell, who, between his father's merit and his 
own, is ſure of reception wherever he comes, ſent a 
ſervant before to beg admiſſion and entertainment 
for that night, Mr. Trapaud, the governor, treated 
us with that courteſy which is ſo cloſely connected 
with the military character. He came out to meet 

us 
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us beyond the gates, and apologized that, at ſo late 
an hour, the rules of a garriſon ſuffered him to give 
us entrance only at the poſtern. 


FORT AUGUSTUS. % 


In the morning we viewed the fort, which Is 
much leſs than that of St. George, and is ſaid to be 
commanded by the neighbouring hills. It was not 
long ago taken by the Highlanders. But its fituation 
ſeems well choſen for pleaſure, if not for ftrength ; 
it ſtands at the head of the lake, and, by a ſloop of 
ſixty tons, is ſupplied from Inverneſs with great con- 
venience. 

We were now to eroſk the Highlands towards the 
weſtern coaſt, and to content ourſelves with ſuch ac- 
commodations, as a way ſo little frequented could 
afford, The journey was not formidable, for it was 
but of two days, very unequally divided, becauſe the 
only houſe where we could be entertained, was not 
further off than a third of the way. We ſoon came 
to a high hill, which we mounted by a military road, 
cut in traverſes, ſo that as we went upon a higher 
ſtage, we ſaw the baggage following us below in a 
contrary direction. To make this way, the rock has 
been hewn to a level with labour that might have 
broken the perſeverance of a Roman legion. 

The country 1s totally denuded of its wood, but 
the ſtumps both of oaks and firs, which are ſtill 
found, ſhew that it has been once a foreſt of large 
timber. I do not remember that we ſaw any animals, 
but we were told that, in the mountains, there are 
ſtags, roebucks, goats, and rabbits, 
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We did not perceive that this tract was poſſeſſed 
by human beings, except that once we ſaw a corn» 
field, in which a lady was walking with ſome gen- 
tlemen. Their houſe was certainly at no great 
diſtance, but ſo ſituated that we could not deſcry it, 

Paſſing on through the drearineſs of ſolitude, we 
found a party of ſoldiers from the fort, working on 
the road, under the ſuperintendence of a ſerjeant. 
We told them how kindly we had been treated at 
the garriſon, and as we were enjoying the benefit of 
their labours, begged leave to ſhew our gratitude by 
2 ſmall preſent, 


ANOCH. 


Early in the afternoon we came to Anocb, a vil- 
lage in Glenmolliſen of three huts, one of which is 
diſtinguiſhed by a chimney. Here we were to dine 
and lodge, and were conducted through the firſt 
room, that had the chimney, into another lighted by 
a {mall glaſs window, The landlord attended us 
with great civility, and told us what he could give 
us to eat and drink. I found ſome books on a ſhelf, 
among which were a volume or more of Prideaux's 
Connection. 

This I mentioned as ſomething unexpected, and 
perceived that I did not pleaſe him. I praiſed the 
propriety of his language, and was anſwered that 1 
need not wonder, for he had learned it by grammar. 

By ſubſequent opportunities of obſervation I 
found that my hoſt's dition had nothing peculiar. 
Thoſe Highlanders that can ſpeak Engliſh, com- 
monly ſpeak it well, with few of the words, and little 
of the tone by which a Scotebman is diſtinguiſhed, 
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Their language ſeems to have been learned in the 
army or the navy, or by ſome communication with 
thoſe who could give them good examples of accent 
and pronunciation, By their Lowland neighbours 
they would not willingly be taught; for they have 
long conſidered them as a mean and degenerate race, 
Theſe prejudices are wearing faſt away ; but ſo much 
of them ſtill remains, that when I aſked a very learned 
miniſter in the iſlands, which they conſidered as their 
moſt ſavage clans: Thoſe, ſaid he, that live next 
« the Lowlands.” | 
As we came hither early in the day, we had time 
ſufficient to ſurvey the place. The houſe was built 
like other huts of looſe ſtones, but the part in which 
we dined and flept was lined with turf and wattled 
with twigs, which kept the earth from falling. 
Near it was a garden of turnips and a field of po- 
tatoes. It ſtands in a glen, or valley, pleaſantly wa- 
tered by a winding river. But this country, however 
it may delight the gazer or amuſe the naturaliſt, is 
of no great advantage to its owners. Our landlord 
told us of a gentleman, who poſſeſſes lands, eighteen 
Scotch miles in length, and three in breadth; a ſpace 
containing at leaſt a hundred ſquare Eng/ib miles. 
He has raiſed his rents, to the danger of depopu- 
lating his farms, and he fells his timber, and by ex- 
erting every art of augmentation, has obtained a 
yearly revenue of four hundred pounds, which for a 

hundred ſquare miles is three half-pence an acre. 
Some time after dinner we were ſurpriſed by the 
entrance of a young woman, not inelegant either in 
mien or dreſs, who aſked us whether we would have 
tea, 
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tea. We found that ſhe was the daughter of our 
hoſt, and defired her to make it. Her converſation, 
like her appearance, was gentle and pleaſing. We 
knew that the girls of the Higblands are all gentle- 
women, and treated her with great reſpect, which ſhe 
received as cuſtomary and due, and was netther elated 
by it, nor confuſed, but repaid my civilities without 
embarraſſment, and told me how much I honoured 
her country by coming to ſurvey tt, 

She had been at broerneſs to gain the common . 
male qualifications, and had, like her father, the En- 
gliſb pronunciation. I preſented her with a book, 
which I happened to have about me, and ſhould not 
be pleaſed to think that ſhe forgets me. 

In the evening the ſoldiers, whom we had paſſed 
on the road, came to {ſpend at our inn the little 
money that we had given them. They had the true 
military impatience of coin in their pockets, and had 
marched at leaſt fix miles to find the firſt place where 
hquor could be bought. Having never been before 
in a place fo wild and unfrequented, I was glad of 
their arrival, becauſe J knew that we had mode them 
friends, and to gain ſtil more of their good-will, we 
went to them, where they were carouſing in the barn, 
and added ſomething to our former gift, All that 
we gave was not much, but it detained them in the barn, 
either merry or quarrelling, the whole night, and in 
the morning they went back to their work, with 9 
indignation at the bad qualities of whiſky. 

We had gained ſo much the favour of our hoſt, 
that, when we left his houſe in the morning, he 
walked by us a great way, and entertained us with 

converſation 
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converſation both on his own condition, and that of the 
country. His life ſeemed to be merely paſtoral, ex- 
cept that he differed from ſome of the ancient No- 
mades in having a ſettled dwelling, His wealth conſiſts 
of one hundred ſheep, as many goats, twelve milk- 
cows, and twenty-eight beeves ready for the drover. 

From him we firſt heard of the general diſſatiſ- 
faction, which is now driving the Highlanders into 
the other hemiſphere; and when I aſked him whe- 
ther they would ſtay at home, if they were well 
treated, he anſwered with indignation, that no man 
willingly left his native country. Of the farm, 
which he himſelf occupied, the rent had, in twenty- 
five years, been advanced from five to twenty 
pounds, which he found himſelf fo little able to 
pay, that he would be glad to try his fortune in 
ſome other place. Yet he owned the reaſonableneſs 
of raiſing the Highland rents in a certain degree, and 
declared himſelf willing to pay ten pounds for the 
ground which he had formerly had for five. 

Our hoſt having amuſed us for a time, reſigned 
us to our guides. The journey of this day was long, 
not that the diſtance was great, but that the way 
was difficult. We were now in the boſom of the 
Highlands, with full leiſure to contemplate the ap- 
pearance and properties of mauntainous regions, 
ſuch as have been, in many countries, the laſt 
ſhelters of national diſtreſs, and are every where 
the ſcenes of adventures, ſtratagems, ſurpriſes, and 
eſcapes. 

Mountainous countries are not paſſed but with 
difficulty, not merely from the labour of climbing; 

tor 
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for to climb is not always neceſſary : but becauſe that 
which is not mountain 15 commonly bog, through 
which the way muſt be picked with caution. Where 
there are hills, there is much rain, and the torrents 
pouring down into the intermediate ſpaces, ſeldom 
find fo ready an outlet, as not to ſtagnate, till they 
have broken the texture of the ground, -—- 

Of the hills, which our journey offered to the view 
on either ſide, we did not take the height, nor did we 
fee any that aſtoniſhed us with their loſtineſs. To- 
wards the ſummit of one, there was a white ſpot, 
which I ſhould have called a naked rock, but the 
guides, who had better eyes, and were acquainted with 
the phenomena of the country, declared it to be ſnow, 
It had already laſted to the end of Auguſt, and was 
likely to maintain its conteſt with the ſun, all it ſhould 
be reinforced by winter. 

The height of mountains whilofophically conſidered 
is properly computed from the ſurface of the next ſea; 
but as it affects the eye or imagination of the paſſenger, 
as it makes either a ſpectacle or an obſtruction, it 
muſt be reckoned from the place where the riſe be- 
gins to make a conſiderable angle with the plain. In 
extenſive continents the land may, by gradual ele- 
vation, attain great height, without any other appear- 
ance than that of a plane gently inclined, and if a 
hill placed upon ſuch raiſed ground be deſcribed, as 
having its altitude equal to the whole ſpace above the 
ſea, the repreſentation will be fallacious. 

Theſe mountains may be properly enough mea- 
ſured from the inland baſe; for it is not much above 
the ſea, * we advanced at evening towards the 

weſtern 
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weſtern coaſt, I did not obſerve the declivity to be 
greater than is neceſſary for the diſcharge of the inland 
waters. 

We paſſed many rivers and rivulets, which com- 
monly ran with a clear ſhallow ſtream over a hard 
pebbly bottom. Theſe channels, which ſeem ſo 
much wider than the water that they convey would 
naturally require, are formed by the violence of win- 
try floods, produced by the accumulation of in- 
numerable ſtreams that fall in rainy weather from the 
kills, and burſting away with reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, 
make themſelves a paſſage proportionate to their 
mals, 

Such capricious and temporary waters cannot be 
expected to produce many fiſh, The rapidity of the 
wintry deluge ſweeps them away, and the ſcantineſs of 
the ſummer ſtream would hardly ſuſtain them above 
the ground. This is the reaſon why in fording the 
northern rivers, no fiſhes are ſeen, as in England, wan- 
dering in the water. 

Of the hills many may be called with Hemer's Ida, 
abundant in ſprings, but few can deſerve the epithet 
which he beſtows upon Pelion, by waving their leaves. 
They exhibit very httle variety; being almoſt wholly 
covered with dark heath, and even that ſeems to be 
checked in its growth. What is not heath is naked- 
neſs, a little diverſified by now and then a ſtream 
ruſning down the ſteep. An eye accuſtomed to 
flowery paſtures and waving harveſts is aſtoniſhed and 
repelled by this wide extent of hopeleſs ſterility, The- 
appearance is that of matter incapable of form or uſc- 
fulneſs, diſmiſſed by nature from her care, and dif. / 
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inherited of her favours, left in its original elemental 
ſtate, or quickened andy with one fullen power of uſe- 
leſs vegetation. 

It will very readily occur, that- this uniformity of 
barrenneſs can afford very little amuſement to the 
traveller; that it is eaſy to fit at home and conceive 
rocks, and heath, «nd waterfalls; and that theſe jour- 
nies are uſeleſs labours, which neither impregnate 
the imagination, nor enlarge the underſtanding. It 
is true, that of far the greater part of things, we muſt 
content ourſelves with ſuch knowledge as deſcription - 
may exhibit, or analogy ſupply ; but it is true like- 
wile, that theſe ideas are always incomplete, and that, 
at leaſt, till we have compared them with realities, 
we do not know them to be juſt. As we ſee more, 
we become poſſeſſed of more certainties, and conſe- 
quently gain more principles of reaſoning, and found 
a wider baſis of analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, thinly inhabited, 
and little cultivated, make a great part of the earth, 
and he that has never ſeen them, muſt live unacquaint- | 
ed with much of the face of nature, and with one of 
the great ſcenes of human exiſtence. 

As the day advanced towards noon, we entered a 
narrow valley not very flowery, but ſufficiently ver- 
dant. Our guides told us, that the horſes could not 
travel all day without reſt or meat, and entreated us 
to ſtop here, becauſe no graſs would be found in any 
other place. The requeſt was reaſonable, and the 
argument cogent. We therefore willingly diſmount- 
ed, and diverted ourſelves as the place gave us op- 


portunity. | 
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I fat down on a bank, ſuch as a writer of romance 
might have delighted to feign. I had indeed no trees 
to whiſper over my head, but a clear rivulet ſtreamed 
at my feet, The day was calm, the air was ſoft, and 
all was rudeneſs, ſilence, and ſolitude. Before me, 
and on either ſide, were high hills, which, by hinder- 
ing the eye from ranging, forced the mind to find en- 
tertainment for itſelf. Whether I ſpent the hour well 
I know not; for here I firſt conceived the thought of 
this narration. q 

We were in this place at eaſe and by choice, and 
had no evils to ſuffer or to fear; yet the imagina- 
tions excited by the view of an unknown and un- 
travelled wilderneſs are not ſuch as ariſe in the ar- 
tificial ſolitude of parks and gardens, a flattering 
notion of ſelf-ſufficiency, a placid indulgence of volun- 
tary deluſions, a ſecure expanſion. of the fancy, or 
a cool concentration of the mental powers. The 
phantoms which haunt a deſert are want, and mi- 
ſery, and danger; the evils of dereliction ruſh, upon 
the thoughts; man is made unwillingly acquainted 
with his own weakneſs, and meditation ſhews him 
only how little he can ſuſtain, and how little he can 
perform. There were no traces of inhabitants, ex- 
cept perhaps a rude pile of clods called a ſummer 
hut, in which a herdſman had reſted in the favour- 
able ſcaſons. Whoever had been in the place where 
1 then fat, unprovided with proviſions, and: ignorant. 
of the country, might, at leaſt before the roads 
were made, have wandered among the rocks, till 
ic had periſhed with hardſhip, before he could have 
found either food or ſhelter. Yet what are theſe . 
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hillocks to the ridges of Taurus, or theſe ſpots of 
wilderneſs to the deſerts of America ? 

It was not long before we were invited to mount; 
and continued our journey along the ſide of a lough; 
kept full by many ſtreams; which with more or leſs 
rapidity and noiſe crofſed the road from the hills on 
the other hand. Theſe currents, in their diminiſhed 
ſtate, after ſeveral dry months, afford, to one who 
has always lived in level countries, an unuſual and 
delightful ſpectacle; but in the rainy ſeaſon, ſuch as 
every winter may be expected to bring, muſt precipi- 
tate an impetuous and tremendous flood. I ſuppoſe 
the way by which we went, is at this time impaſ- 
fable. 


GLENSHEALS. 


The lough at laſt ended in a river broad and 
ſhallow like the reſt, but that it may be paſſed when 
it is deeper, there is a bridge over it. Beyond it is 

a valley called Glenſbeals, inhabited by the clan of 
Macrae. Here we found a village called Auk- 
naſbeals, conſiſting of many huts, perhaps rwenty, 
built all of dy- tone, that is, ſtones piled up without 
mortar. : 

We had, by the direction of the officers at Fort 
Auguſius, taken bread for ourſelves, and tobacco 
for thoſe Highlanders who might ſhew us any kind- 
neſs, We were now at a place where we could ob- 
tain milk, but muſt have wanted bread if we had 
not brought it. The people of this valley did not 
appear to know any Engliſh, and our guides now 


became doubly neceſſary as interpreters. A woman, 
whoſe 
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whoſe hut was diſtinguiſhed by greater ſpaciouſneſs 
and better architecture, brought out ſome pails of 
milk. The villagers gathered about us in conſi- 
derable numbers, I believe without any evil inten- 
tion, but with a very ſavage wildneſs of aſpect and 
manner. When our meal was over, Mr. Boſtpell 
fliced the bread, and divided it amongſt them, as he 
ſuppoſed them never to have taſted a wheaten loaf 
before. He then gave them little pieces of twiſted 
tobacco, and -among the children we diſtributed a 
ſmall handful of halfpence, which they received with 
oreat eagerneſs, Yet I have been ſince told, that 
the people of that valley are not indigent; and when 
we mentioned them afterwards as needy and pitiable, 
a Highland lady let us know, that we might ſpare 
our commiſeration; for the dame whole milk we 
drank had probably more than a dozen milk-cows. 
She ſeemed unwilling to take any price, but being 
preſſed to make a demand, at laſt named a ſhilling. 
Honeſty is not greater where elegance is leſs. One 
of the by-ſtanders, as we were told afterwards, ad- 
viſed her to aſk more, but ſhe ſaid a ſhilling was 
enough. We gave her half a crown, and I hope got 
ſome credit by our behaviour; for the company ſaid, 
if our interpreters did not flatter us, that they had not 
ſeen ſuch a day ſince the old laird of Macleod paſſed 
through their country. 

The Macraes, as we heard afterwards in the 
Hebrides, were originally an indigent and ſubor- 
dinate clan, and having no farms nor ſtock, were 
in great numbers ſervants to the Maclellans, who, 
in the war of Charles the Firſt, took arms at the call 
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of the heroick Mentroſe, and were, in one of his bats 
tles, almoſt all deſtroyed. The women that were 
left at home, being thus deprived of their huſbands, 
like the Scythian ladies of old, married their ſervants, 
and the Macraes became a conſiderable race, 


THE HIGHLANDS. 


As we continued our journey, we were at leiſure 
to extend our ſpeculations, - and to inveſtigate the 
reaſon of thoſe peculiarities by which ſuch rugged 
regions as theſe before us are generally diſtin- 

guiſhed. | : 

Mountainous countries commonly contain the ori- 
gina], at leaſt the oldeſt race of inhabitants, for they 
are not eaſily conquered, becauſe they muſt be en- 
tered by narrow ways, expoſed to every power of 
miſchief from thoſe that occupy the heights ; and 
every new ridge is anew fortreſs, where the defendants 
have again the ſame advantages. If the aſſailants 
either force the ſtrait, or ſtorm the ſummit, they gain 
only ſo much ground; their enemies are fled to take 
poſſeſſion of the next rock, and the purſuers ſtand at 
gaze, knowing neither where the ways of eſcape 
wind among the ſteeps, nor- where the bog has firm- 
neſs to ſuſtain them: beſides that, mountaineers have 
an agility in climbing and deſcending diſtinct from 
ſtrength or courage, and attainable only by uſe, 

If the war be not ſoon concluded, the invaders 
are diſlodged by hunger ; for in thoſe anxious and 
toilſome marches, proviſions cannot eaſily be car- 
ried, and are never to be found, The wealth of 
mountains is cattle, which, while the men ſtand in 
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che paſſes, the women drive away. Such lands at 
laſt cannot repay the expence of conqueſt, and there- 
fore perhaps have not been ſo often invaded by the 
mere ambition of dominion; as by reſentment of rob- 
beries and inſults, or the deſire of enjoying in ſecurity 
the more fruitful provinces. 

As mountaineers ate long before they are conquered, 
they are likewiſe long before they are civilized. 
Men are ſoftened by intercourſe mutually profitable, 
and inſtructed by comparing their on notions with 
thoſe of others. Thus Czar found the maritime 
parts of Britain made leſs barbarous by their com- 
merce with the Gauls. Into a' barren and rough 
tract no ſtranger is brought either by the hope of gain 
or of pleafure. The inhabitants having neither com- 
modities for ſale, nor money ſor purchaſe, ſeldom 
viſit more poliſhed places, or if they do viſit them 
ſeldom return. 

It ſometimes happens that by conqueſt, intermix- 


ture, or gradual refinement, the cultivated parts of a 


country change their language. The mountaineers 
then become a diſtinct nation, cut off by diſſimilitude 
of ſpeech from converſation with their neighbours. 
Thus in Biſcay, the original Cantabrian, and in Da- 
lecarlia, the old Swedib ſtill ſubſiſts. Thus Wales 
and the Highlands ſpeak the tongue of the firſt inha- 
bitants of Britain, while the other parts have received 
firſt the Saxan, and in ſome degree afterwards the 
French, and then formed a third language between 
them. 

That the primitive manners are continued where 
the primitive language is ſpoken, no nation will dg- 
lire me to ſuppoſe, for the manners of mountaineers 
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are commonly ſavage, but they are rather produced 
by their ſituation than derived from their anceſtors. 

Such ſeems to be the diſpoſition of man, that 
2 Ss makes a diſtinction produces rivalry, 
England, before other cauſes of enmity were found, 
was diſturbed for ſome centuries by the conteſts of 
the northern and ſouthern counties; fo that at Ox. 
ford, the peace of ſtudy could for a long time be 
preſerved only by chuſing annually one of the 
proctors from each fide of the Trent. A tract in- 
terſected by many ridges of mountains, naturally 
divides its inhabitants into petty nations, which are 
made by a thouſand cauſes enemies to each other, 
Each will exalt its own chiefs, each will boaſt the 
valour of its men, or the beauty of its women, and 
every claim of ſuperiority irritates competition; in- 
juries will ſometimes be done, and be more inju- 
riouſly defended ; retaliation will ſometimes be 
attempted, and the debt exacted with too inuch 
intereſt. 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a robber 
was ſheltered from juſtice, any man of the ſame clan 
might be taken in his place. This was a kind of 
irregular juſtice, which, though neceſſary in ſavage 
times, could hardly fail to end in a feud; and a feud 
once kindled among an idle people, with no variety 
of purſuits to divert their thoughts, burnt on for 
ages, either ſullenly glowing in ſecret miſchief, or 
openly blazing into publick violence. Of the effects 
of this violent judicature, there are not wanting me- 
morials. The cave is now to be ſeen to which one 
of the Campbells, who had injured the Macdonalds, 
retired with a body of his own clan. The Macdb- 
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nalds required the offender, and being refuſed, made a 
fre at the mouth of the cave, by which he and his ad- 
herents were ſuffocated together. 

Mountaineers are warlike, becauſe by their feuds 
and competitions they conſider themſelves as ſur- 
rounded with enemies, and are always prepared to re- 
pel incurſions, or to make them. Like the Greets in 
their unpoliſhed ſtare, deſcribed by Thucydides, the 
Highlanders, till lately, went always armed, and car- 
ried their weapons to viſits, and to church. | 

Mountaineers are thieviſh, becauſe they are poor, 
and having neither manufactures nor commerce, can 
grow richer any by robbery. They regularly plun- 
der their nex9Aours, for their neighbours are com- 
monly their enemies ; and having loſt that reve- 


rence for property, by which the order of civil life 


is preſerved, ſoon conſider all as enemies, whom 


| they do not reckon as friends, and think themſelves 


licenſed to invade whatever they are not 5 ts 
protect, 

By a ſtrict adminiftration of the laws, fince the 
laws have been introduced into the Highlands, this 
diſpoſition to thievery is very much repreſſed. Thirty 
years ago no herd had ever been conducted through 
the mountains, without paying tribute in the night 
to ſome of the clans; but cattle are now driven, and 
paſſengers travel, without danger, 1 or mo- 
keſtation. 

Among a warlike people, the quality of higheſt 
eſteem is perſonal courage, and with the oftentatious 
diſplay of courage are cloſely connected promptitude 
of offence, and quickneſs of reſentment. . The 

| S 3 Highlanders, 
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Highlanders before they were diſarmed, were ſo 
addicted to quarrels, that the boys uſed to follow. 
any publick proceſſion or ceremony, however feſtive; 
or however ſolemn, in. expectation of the battle, 
which was ſure to happen before the company diſ- 


perſed. 
Mountainous regions are ſometimes ſo remote from 


the ſeat of government, and ſo difficult of acceſs, 
that they are very little under the influence of the ſo- 
vereign, or within the reach of national juſtice, Law 
is nothing without power; and the ſentence of a diſ- 
tant court could not be eaſily executed, nor perhaps 
very ſafely promulgated, among men ignorantly proud 
and habitually violent, unconnected with the general 
ſyſtem, and accuſtomed to reverence only their own 
lords. It has therefore been neceſſary to erect many 
particular juriſdictions, and commit the puniſhment of 
crimes, and the deciſion of right, to the proprietors of 
the country who could enforce their own decrees, It 
immediately appears that ſuch judges will be often, ig- 
norant, and often partial ; but in the immaturity of po- 
litical eftabliſhments no better expedient could be 
found. As government advances towards perfection, 
provincial judicature is perhaps in every empire gra- 
dually aboliſhed. 

Thoſe who had thus the diſpenſation of law, were 
by conſequence themſelves lawleſs. Their vaſſals had 
no ſhelter from outrages and oppreſſions ; but were 
condemned to endure, without reliftance, the caprices 
of wantonneſs, and the rage of cruelty, 

In the Highlands, ſome great lords had an here- 


ditary juriſdiction over counties; and ſome chief- 
tains 
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tains over their own lands; till the final conqueſt of 
the Highlands afforded an opportunity of cruſhing all 
the local courts, and of extending the general benefits 
of equal law to the low and the high, in the deepeſt 
receſſes and obſcureſt corners. 

While the chiefs had. this reſemblance of royalty, 
they had little inclination to appeal, on any. queſtion, 
to ſuperior judicatures. A claim of lands between 
two powerful lairds was decided like a conteſt for 
dominion between ſovereign powers, They drew 
cheir forces into the field, and right attended on 
the ſtrongeſt. This was, in ruder times, the common 
practice, which the kings of Scotland could ſeldom 
controul. 

Even ſo lately as in the laſt years of king William, 
a battle was fought at Mull Roy, on a plain a few miles 
to the ſouth of Inverneſs, between the clans of Mack- 
intoſþ and Macdonald of Keppoch. Colonel Macdonald, 
the head of a ſmall clan, refuſed to-pay the dues de- 
manded from him by Mackintoſh, as his ſuperior lord. 
They diſdained the interpoſition of judges and Jaws, 
and calling each his followers to maintain the dignity 
of the clan, fought a formal battle, in which ſeveral 
conſiderable men fell on the ſide of Mackintoſh, without 
2 complete victory to either. This is ſaid to have 
been the laſt open war made between the clans by their 
own authority, 

The Highland lords made treaties, and formed 
alliances, of which ſome traces may ſtill be found, 
and ſome conſequences - {till remain as laſting evi- 
dences of petty regality. The terms of one of theſe 
contederacies were, that each ſhould ſupport the 

S 4 other 
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other in the right, or in the wrath except againſt 
the king. 2 

The inhabitants of mountains form diſtinct races, 
and are careful to preſerve their genealogies. Men 
in a ſmall diſtrict neceſſarily mingle blood by inter- 
marriages, and combine at laſt into one family, with 
a common intereſt in the honour and diſgrace of every 
individual. Then begins that union of affections, 
and co-operation of endeavours, that conſtitute a clan. 
They who conſider themſelves as ennobled by their fa- 
mily, will think highly of their progenitors, and they 
who through ſucceſſive generations live always together 
in the ſame place, will preſerve local ſtories and here- 
ditary prejudices. Thus every Highlander can talk of 
his anceſtors, and recount ,the outrages which they 
ſuffered from the wicked inhabitants of the next 
valley. 

Such are the effects of habitation among moun- 
tains, and ſuch were the qualities : of the Highlanders, 
while their rocks ſecluded them from the reft of man- 
kind, and kept them an unaltered and diſcriminated 
race. They are now loſing their diſtinction, and haſ- 
tening to mingle with the general community. 


GLENEL G. 


We left Auknaſheals and the Macraes in the after- 
noon, and in the evening came to Ratiken, a high 
hill on which a road is cut, but ſo ſteep and nar- 
row that it is very difficult. There is now a de- 
ſign of making another way round the bottom. 
Upon one of the precipices, my horſe, weary with the 
ſteepneſs of the * ſtaggered a little, and J called in 
| f haſte 
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haſte to the Highlander to hold him. This was the 
only moment of my journey, in which I thought my- 
ſelf endangered. Js | 

Having ſurmounted the hill at laſt, we were told, 
that at Glenely, on the ſea-ſide, we ſhould come to 
a houſe of lime and ſlate and glaſs. This image of 
magnificence ratſed our expectation. At laſt we came 
to our inn weary and peeviſh, and began to enquire for 
meat and beds. 

Of the proviſions the negative catalogue was very 
copious. Here was no meat, no milk, no bread, 
no eggs, no wine. We did not expreſs much ſa- 
tisfaction. Here however we were to ſtay. © Whiſky 
we might have, and I believe at laſt they caught à 
fowl and killed it. We had ſome bread, and with 
that we prepared ourſelves to be contented, when we 
had a very eminent proof of Highland hoſpitality. 
Along ſome miles of the way, in the evening, a gen- 
tleman's ſervant had kept us company on foot with 
very little notice on our part. He left us near Gie- 
_ nelg, and we thought on him no more till he came to 
us again, in about two hours, with a preſent from his 
maſter of rum and ſugar. The man had mentioned 
his company, and the gentleman, whoſe name, I think, 
is Gordon, well knowing the penury of the place, had 
this attention to two men, whoſe names perhaps he had 
not heard, by whom his kindneſs was not likely to be 
ever repaid, and who could. be recommended to him 
only by their neceſſities, 

We were now to examine our lodging. Out of 
one of the beds, on which we were to repoſe, ſtarted 
vp, at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops from 
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the forge. Other circumſtances of no elegant recital 
concurred to diſguit us, We had been frighted by a 
lady at Edinburgh, with diſcouraging repreſentations of 
Highland lodgings. Sleep, however, was neceſſary. 
Our Highlanders had at laſt found fome hay, with 
which the inn could not fupply them. I directed them 
to bring a bundle into the room, and ſlept upon it in 
my riding coat. Mr. Beſell being more delicate, laid 
himſelf ſheets with hay over and under him, and lay in 
hnen like a gentleman, 


SKY. ARMID EL. 


In the morning, September the twentieth, we found 
ourſclves on the edge of the fea, Having procured 
a boat, we diſmiſſed our Highlanders, whom I would 
recommend to the ſervice of any future travellers, and 
were ferried over to the iſle of Sky. We landed at 
Armidel, where we were met on the ſands by Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald, who was at that time there with his 
lady, preparing to leave the iſland, and reſide at 
Edinburgh. 

Armidel is a neat Ln built i the Macdonald: 
had once a ſeat, which was burnt in the commotions 
that followed the Revolution. The walled orchard, 
which belonged to the former houſe, ſtill remains. It 
is well ſhaded by tall aſh trees, of a ſpecies, as Mr. 
Janes the foſſiliſt informed me, uncommonly valuable. 
This plantation is very properly mentioned by Dr. 
Campbell, in his new account of the ſtate of Britain, 
and deſerves attention; becauſe it proves that the 
preſent nakedneſs of the Hel rides is not * the 
fault of natute. 

A 1 
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As we ſat at Sir Mexander's table, we were enter⸗ 
tained, according to the ancient uſage of the north, 
with the melody of the bagpipe. Every thing in thoſe 
countries has its hiſtory, As the bagpiper was 
playing, an elderly gentleman informed us, that in 
ſome remote time, the Macdenalds of Glengary having 
been injured, or offended by the inhabitants of Culloden, 
and reſolving to have juſtice or vengeance, came to 
Culloden on a Sunday, where, finding their enemies at 
worſhip, they ſhut them up in the church, which they 
ſet on fire; and this, ſaid he, 1s the tune that the piper 
played while they were burning. 

Narrations like this, however uncertain, deferve the 
notice of a traveller, becauſe they are the only records 
. of a nation that has no hiſtorians, and afford the moſt 
genuine repreſentation of the life and character of the 
ancient Highlanders. 

Under the denomination of Highlander are eompre- 
hended in Scotland all that now ſpeak the Eyſe lan- 
guage, or retain the primitive manners, whether they 
live among the mountains or in the iſlands ; and in that 
ſenſe I uſe the name, when there is not ſome apparent 
reaſon for making a diſtinction. 

In Sky I firſt obſerved the uſe of brogues, a kind 
of artleſs ſhoes, ſtitched with thongs ſo looſely, that 
though they defend the foot from ſtones, they do 
not exclude water. Brogues were formerly made 
of raw hides, with the hair inwards, and ſuch are 
perhaps till uſed in rude and remote parts; but they 
are ſaid not to laſt above two days. Where life is 
ſomewhat improved, they are now made of leather 


tanned with oak bark, as in other places, or with 
6 | the 
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the bark of birch, or roots of tormentil, a ſubſtance 
recommended in defect of bark, about forty years ago, 
to the Iriſh tanners, by one to whom the parliament 
of that kingdom voted a reward. The leather of Sky 
is not completely penetrated by vegetable matter, and 
therefore cannot be very durable. 

My enquiries about brogues, gave me an early 
ſpceimen of Highland information. One day I was 
told; that to make brogues was a domeſtick art, 
which every man practiſed for himſelf, and that a 
pair of brogues was the work of an hour. I ſup- 
poſed that the huſband made brogues as the wife 
made an apron, till next day it was told me, that a 
brogue-maker was a trade, and that a pair would 
eoſt half a crown. It will eafily occur that theſe 
repreſentations ' may both be true, and that, in fome 
places, men may buy them, and in others make them 
for themſelves; but I had both the accounts in the 
fame houfe within two days. 

Many of my ſubſequent enquiries upon more in- 
tereſting topicks ended in the like uncertainty. He 
that travels in the Highlands may eaſily ſaturate his 
foul with intelligence,” if he will acquieſce in the 
firſt account. The Highlander gives to every queſtion | 
an anſwer fo prompt and peremptory, that ſkepticiſm 
itſelf is dared into ſilence, and the mind ſinks before the 
bold reporter in unreſiſting credulity ; but if a fecond. 
queſtion be ventured, it breaks the enchantment; for 
it is immediately diſcovered, that what was told ſo con- 
fidently was told at hazard, and that ſuch fearleflneſs of 
aſſertion was either the ſport of negligence, or the re- 
tuge of 1 Ignorance. | 
* If 
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If individuals are thus at variance with themſelves, 
it can be no wonder that the accounts of different men 
are contradictory. The traditions of an ignorant and 
ſavage people have been for ages negligently heard, 
and unſkilfully related. Diſtant events muſt have 
been mingled together, and the actions of one man 
given to another. Theſe, however, are deficiencies in 
ſtory, for which no man is now to be cenſured. It 
were enough, if what there is yet opportunity of exa- 
mining were, accurately inſpected, and juſtly repre- 
ſented ; but ſuch is the laxity of Highland converſa- 
tion, that the enquirer is kept in continual ſuſpenſe, 

and by a kind of intellectual retrogradation, knows 
leſs as he hears more. 

in the iſlands the plaid 1s rarely worn. The law 
by which the Highlanders have been obliged to change 
the form of their dreis, has, in all the places that we 
have viſited, been univerſally obeyed. I have ſeen only 
one gentleman completely clothed in the ancient habit, 
and by him it was worn only occaſionally and wantonly. 
The common people do not think themſelves under 
any legal neceſſity of having coats; for they ſay that 
the law againſt plaids was made by lord Hardwick, 
and was in force only for his life: but the ſame pover- 
ty that made it then difficult for them to change cheir 
clothing, hinders them now from changing it again. 

The fillibeg, or lower garment, is ſtill very com- 
mon, and the bonnet almoſt univerſal; but their 
attire 15 ſuch, as produces, in a ſufficient degree, the 
effect intended by the law, of aboliſhing the diſſi- 
militude of appearance between the Higblanders and 
the other inhabitants of Britain; and, if dreſs be ſup- 

poſed 
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poſed to have much influence, facilitates their coalition 
with their fellow- ſubjects. 

What we have long uſed we naturally like; and 
therefore the Highlanders were unwilling to lay aſide 
their plaid, which yet to an unprejudiced ſpectator 
muſt appear an incommodious and cumberſome dreſs; 
for hanging looſe upon the body, it muſt flutter in a 
quick motion, or require one of the hands to keep it 
cloſe. The Romans always hid aſide the gown when 
they had any thing to do. It was a dreſs ſo unſuitable 
to war, that the ſame word which ſignified a gown 
ſignified peace. The chief uſe of a plaid ſeems to 
be this, that they could commodiouſly wrap themſelves 
in it, when they were obliged to ſleep without a bet- 
ter cover. 

In our paſſage. from Scotland to Sky, we were wet 
for the firſt time with a ſhower. This was the be- 
ginning of the Highland winter, after which we were 
told that a ſucceſſion of three dry days was not to 
be expected for many months, The winter of the 
Hebrides conſiſts of little more than rain and wind, 
As they are ſurrounded by an ocean never frozen, 
the blaſts that come to them over the water are too 
much ſoftened to have the power of congelation. 
The ſalt Joughs, or inlets of the ſea, which ſhoot very 
far into the iſland, never have any ice upon them, 
and the pools of freſh water will never bear the walker. 
The ſnow that ſometimes falls, is ſoon diſſolved by 
the air, or the rain. 


This is not the deſcription of a cruel climate, yet 
the dark months are here a time of great diſtreſs; 
decauſe the ſummer can do little more than feed it- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, and winter comes with its cold and its ſcarcity 
upon families very flenderly provided. 


CORIATACHAN IN SKY. 


The third or fourth day after our arrival at Armidel, 
brought us an invitation to the ifle of Raaſay, which 
lies caſt of Sky. Ir is incredible how ſoon the account 
of any event is propagated in theſe narrow countries 
by the love of talk, which much leiſure produces, and 
the relief given to the mind in the penury of in- 
ſular converſation by a new topick. The arrival of 
ſtrangers at a place fo rarely viſited, excites rumour, 
and quickens curioſity. I know not whether we 
touched at any corner, where fame had not already 
prepared us a reception. | 

To gain a commodigqus paſſage to Raaſay, it was 
neceſſary to paſs over a large part of Sky, We were 
furniſhed therefore with horſes and a guide. In the 
iſlands chere are no roads, nor any marks by which 
a ſtranger may find his way. The horſeman has al- 
ways at his fide a native of the place, who, by purſuing 
game, or tending cattle, or being often employed in 
meſſages or conduct, has learned where the ridge of 
the hill has breadth ſufficient to allow a horſe and his 
ider a paſſage, and where the moſs or bog is hard 
enough to bear them. The bogs are avoided as toil- 
{ome at leaſt, if not unſafe, and therefore the journey 
is made generally from precipice to precipice ; from 
which if the eye ventures to look down, it ſees below 
a gloomy cavity, whence the ruſh of water is ſome- 
times heard. 

But there ſeems to be in all this more alarm than 
danger. The Highlander walks carefully before, and 

Woe: the 
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the horſe, accuſtomed to the ground, follows him with 
little deviation, Sometimes the hill is too ſteep for 
the horſeman to keep his ſeat, and ſometimes the moſs 
is too tremulous to bear the double weight of horſe 
and man. The rider then diſmounts, and all ſhift as 
they can. 


Journies made in this manner are rather tedious 


than long. A very few miles require ſeveral hours, 
From Armidel we came at night to Coriatachan, a 
houſe very pleaſantly ſituated between two brooks, 
with one of the higheſt hills of the iſland behind it. 
It is the reſidence of Mr. Mackinnon, by whom we 
were treated with very liberal hoſpitality, among a 
more numerous and elegant company than it could 
have been ſuppoſed eaſy to collect. 

The hill behind the houſe we did not climb. The 


weather was rough, and the height and ſteepneſs diſ- 


couraged us. We were told that there is a cairne 
upon it. A cairne 1s a heap of ſtones thrown upon 
the grave of one eminent for dignity of birth, or 
ſplendour of atchievements. It is ſaid, that by dig- 
ging, an urn is always found under theſe cairnes; 
they muſt therefore have been thus piled by a peo- 
ple whoſe cuſtom was to burn the dead. To pile 
ſtones is, I believe, a northern cuſtom, and to burn 
the body was the Reman practice; nor do I know 
when it was that theſe two acts of ſepulture were 
united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the 
continuation of our journey; but we had no reaſon 
to complain of the interruption. We ſaw in every 
place, what we chiefly deſired to know, the man- 


ners of the people, We had company, and if 


We 
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we had choſen retirement, we might have had 
books. 

1 never was in any houſe of the iſlands, where I did 
not find books in more languages than one, if I ſtaid 
long enough to want them, except one from which 
the family was removed. Literature is not neglected 
by the higher rank of the Hebridians. 

It need not, I ſuppoſe, be mentioned, that in coun- 
tries ſo little frequented as the iſlands, there are no 
houſes where travellers are entertained for money. 
He that wanders about theſe wilds, either procures 
recommendations to thoſe whoſe habitations lie near 
his way, or, when night and wearineſs come upon 
him, takes the chance of general hoſpitality, If he 
finds only a cottage, he can expect little more than 
ſhelter; for the cottagers have little more for them- 
ſelves : but if his good fortune brings him to the reſi- 
| dence of a gentleman, he will be glad of a ſtorm to 

prolong his ſtay. There is, however, one inn by the 
ſea ſide at Sconſer, in Sky, where the poſt office is 
kept, 

At the tables where a ſtranger is received, neither 
plenty nor delicacy is wanting. A tract of land fo 
thinly inhabited, muſt have much wild-fowl; and I 
ſcarcely remember to have ſeen a dinner without them. 
The moorgame is every where to be had. That the 
tea abounds with fiſh, needs not be told, for it ſupplies 
a great part of Europe. The iſle of Sky has ſtags and 
rocbucks, but no hares. They ſell very numerous 
droves of oxen yearly to England, and therefore can- 
not be ſuppoſed to want beef at home. Sheep and 
goats are in great numbers, and they have the com- 
mon domeſtick fowls, 


Vol. VIII. 1 But 
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But as here is nothing to be bought, every family 

muſt kill its own meat, and roaſt part of it ſomewhat 
ſooner than Apicius would preſcribe. Every kind of 
fleſh is undoubtedly excelled by the variety and emu- 
lation of Engliſh markets; but that which is not beſt 
may be yet very far from bad, and he that ſhall com- 
plain of his fare in the Hebrides, has improved his de. 
licacy more than his manhood. _ 
Their fowls are not like thoſe plumped for ſale by 
the poulterers of London, but they are as good as 
other places commonly afford, except that the geeſe, 
by feeding in the fea, have univerſally a fiſhy rank- 
neſs. 

Theſe geeſe ſeem to be of a middle race, N 
the wild and domeſtick kinds. They are ſo tame as 
to own a home, and ſo wild as ſometimes to fly quite 
away. | 

Their native bread is made of oats, or barley. 
Of oatmeal they ſpread very thin cakes, coarſe and 
hard, to which unaccuſtomed palates are not eaſily 
reconciled. The barley cakes are thicker and ſofter; 
began to eat them without unwillingneſs; the black- 
neſs of their colour raiſes ſome diſlike, but the taſte is 
not diſagreeable. In moſt houſes there is wheat-flour, 
with which we were ſure to be treated, if we ſtaid 
long enough to have it kneaded and baked. As nei- 
ther yeaſt nor leaven are uſed among them, their 
bread of every kind is unfermented. They make 
only cakes, and never mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides, for of the women's diet I 
can give no account, as ſoon as he appears in the 
morning, ſwallows a glaſs of whiſky; yet they are 

not 
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hot a drunken race, at leaſt I never was preſent at 
much intemperance; but no man is ſo abſtemious as 
to refuſe the morning dram, which they call a talk. 

The word whiſky ſignifles water, and is applied by 
way of eminence to ſtrong water, or diſtilled liquor. 
The ſpirit drunk in the North is drawn from barley. 
[ never taſted it, except once for experiment at the 
inn in Inverary, when I thought it preferable to any 
Engliſh malt brandy. It was ſtrong, but not pungent, 
and was free from the empyreumatick taſte or ſmell. 
What was the proceſs I had no opportunity of en- 
quiring, nor do I wiſh to improve the art of making 


poiſon pleaſant. 

Not long after the dram, may be expected the 
breakfaſt, a meal in which the Scots, whether of the 
lowlands or mountains, muſt be confeſſed to excel 
us. The tea and coffee are accompanied not only 
with butter, but with honey, conſerves, and marma- 
lades. If an epicure could remove by a wiſh, in queſt 
of ſenſual gratifications, wherever he had ſupped he 
would breakfaſt in Scotland, 

In the iſlands, however, they do what I found it not 
very eaſy to endure, They pollute the tea-table by 
plates piled with large flices of Cheſhire cheeſe, which 
mingles its leſs grateful odours with the fragrance of 
the tea. 

Where many queſtions are to be aſked, ſome will 
be omitted. I forgot to enquire how they were ſup- 
plied with ſo much exotick luxury, Perhaps the 
French may bring them wine for wool, and the Dutch 
give them tea and coffee at the fiſhing ſeaſon, in 
exchange for freſh proviſion. Their trade 1s uncon- 
rained ; they pay no cuſtoms ; for there is no offi- 

T2 cer 
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cer to demand them ; whatever therefore is made 
dear only by impoſt, is obtained here at an ealy 
rate. 

A dinner in the Weſtern Iſlands differs very little 
from a dinner in England, except that in the place of 
tarts, there are always ſet different preparations of 
milk. This part of their diet will admit ſome im- 
provement. Though they have milk, and eggs, and 
ſugar, few of them know how to compound them in a 
cuſtard. Their gardens afford them no great variety, 
but they have always ſome vegetables on the table, 
Potatoes at leaſt are never wanting, which, though 
they have not known them long, are now one of the 
principal parts of their food. They are not of the 
mealy, but the viſcous kind. 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made diſhes, an 
Engliſhman, at the firſt taſte, is not likely to approve, 
but the culinary compoſitions of every country are 
often ſuch as become grateful to other nations only by 
degrees; though I have read a French author, who, in 
the elation of his heart, ſays, that French cookery 
pleaſes all foreigners, but foreign cookery never ſatis- 
fies a Frenchman. 

Their ſuppers are like their dinners, various, and 
plentiful. The table is always covered with elegant 
linen. Their plates for common uſe are often of that 
kind of manufacture which is called cream coloured, 
or queen's ware, They uſe filver on all occaſions 
where it is common in England, nor did I ever find a 
ſpoon of horn but in one houſe. | 

The knives. are not often either very bright, or 
very ſharp. They are indeed inſtruments of which 


the Highlanders have not been long acquainted with 
| the 
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che general uſe. They were not regularly laid on 
the table, before the prohibition of arms, and the 
change of dreſs. Thirty years ago the Highlander 
wore his knife as a companion to his dirk or dagger, 
and when the company ſat down to meat, the men 
who had knives, cut the fleſh into ſmall pieces for 
the women, who with their fingers conveyed it to 
their mouths, 

There was perhaps never any change of national 
manners ſo quick, ſo great, and fo general, as that 
which has operated in the Highlands, by the laſt con- 
queſt, and the ſubſequent laws. We came thither too 
late to fee what we expected, a people of peculiar ap- 
pearance, and a ſyſtem of antiquated life. The clans 
retain little now of their original character; their fero- 
city of temper is ſoftened, their military ardour is ex- 
tinguiſhed, their dignity of independence is depreſſed, 
their contempt of government ſubdued, and their reve- 
rence for their chiefs abated. Of what they had before 
the late conqueſt of their country, there remain only 
their language and their poverty. Their language 1s at- 
tacked on every ſide, Schools are erected, in which 
Enzliſh only is taught, and there were lately ſome who 
thought it reaſonable to refuſe them a verſion of the holy 
ſcriptures, that they might have no monument of 
their mother-tongue. 

That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among the unpleaſing conſequences 
of ſubjection. They. are now acquainted with mo- 
ney, and the poſlibility of gain will by degrees make 
them induſtrious. Such is the effect of the late re- 
gulations, that a longer journey than to the High- 
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lands muſt be taken by him whoſe curioſity pants for 
ny virtues and barbarous grandeur, 


RAASAY. 


At the firſt intermiſſion of the ſtormy weather we 
were informed, that the boat, which was to convey us 
to Raaſay, attended us on the coaſt. We had from 
this time our intelligence facilitated, and our converſa- 
tion enlarged, by the company of Mr. Macqueen, mi- 
niſter of a pariſh in Sky, whoſe knowledge and 
politeneſs give him a title equally to kindneſs and 
reſpect, and who, from this time, never forſook us 
till we were preparing to leave Sh, and the adjacent 
places. 

The boat was under the direction of Mr. Malcolm 
Macleod, a gentleman of Raaſay. The water was 
calm, and the rowers were vigorous; ſo that our paſ- 
| ſage was quick and pleaſant. When we came near 
the iſland, we ſaw the laird's houſe, a neat modern fa- 
brick, and found Mr. Macleod, the proprietor of the 
iſland, with many gentlemen, expecting us on the 
beach. We had, as at all other places, ſome difficulty 
in landing. The crags were irregularly broken, and 
a falſe ſtep would have been very miſchievous. 
It ſeemed that the rocks might, with no great la- 
bour, have been hewn almoſt into a regular flight of 
ſteps; and as there are no other landing places, I con- 
ſidered this rugged aſcent as the conſequence of a 
form of life inured to hardſhips, and therefore not ſtu- 
dious of nice accommodations. But I know not 
whether, for many ages, 1t was not conſidered as a 
part of Oy" policy, to me the country not eaſily 
acceſſible, 
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acceſſible. The rocks are natural fortifications, and an 
enemy climbing with difficulty was eaſily deſtroyed by 
thoſe who ſtood high above him. 

Our reception exceeded our expectations. We 
found nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. After 
the uſual refreſhments, and the uſual converſation, the 
evening came upon us. The carpet was then -rolled 
of the floor; the muſician was called, and the whole 
company was invited to dance, nor did ever fairies trip 
with greater alacrity. The general air of feſtivity, 
which predominated in this place, ſo far remote from 
all thoſe regions which the mind has been uſed to 
contemplate as the manſions of pleaſure, ſtruck the 
imagination with a delightful ſurpriſe, analogous to 
that which is felt at an unexpected emerſion from 
darkneſs into light. 

When it was time to ſup, the dance ceaſed, and ſix 
and thirty perſons ſat down to two tables in the ſame 
room. After ſupper the ladies ſung Er/e ſongs, to 
which I liſtened as an Eng/iþ audience to an Utaliax 
opera, delighted with the ſound of words which I did 
not underſtand. 4 

I inquired the ſubjects of the ſongs, and was told 
of one, that it was a love ſong, and of another, that 
it was a farewell compoſed by one of the iſlanders 
that was going, in this epidemical fury of emigra- 
tion, to ſeek his fortune in America. What ſentiments 
would riſe, on ſuch an occaſion, in the heart of one 
who had not been taught to lament by precedent, I 
ſhould gladly have known ; but the lady, by whom I 
dat, thought herſelf not 1 2 to the work of tranſ- 


lating. | 
T4 Mr. 
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Mr. Macleod is the proprietor of the iſlands of Rag. 

ſay, Rona, and Fladda, and poſſeſſes an extenſive dif. 

trict in Sky. The eſtate has not, during four hundred 
years, gained or loſt a ſingle acre. 

One of the old Highland alliances has continued for 
two hundred years, and is ſtill ſubſiſting between Mac- 
leod of Raaſay, and Macdonald of Sky, in conſequence 
of which, the ſurvivor always inherits the arms of the 
deceaſed ; a natural memorial. of military friendſhip. 
At the death of the late Sir James Macdonald, his 
ſword was delivered to the preſent laird of Ragſay. 

The family of Raaſay conſiſts of the laird, the lady, 
three ſons, and ten daughters. For the ſons there is 
a tutor in the houſe, and the lady is ſaid to be very 
ſkilful and diligent in the education of her girls, 
More gentleneſs of manners, or a more pleaſing ap- 
pearance of domeſtick ſociety, is not found in the 
moſt poliſhed countries. 

Nagſay is the only inhabited iſland in Mr. Mac: 
leod's poſſeſſion. Rona and Fladda afford only paſ- 
ture for cattle, of which one hundred and ſixty win- 
ter in Rona, under the ſuperintendence of a ſolitary 
herdſman. | 

The length of Raaſay is, by computation, fifteen 
miles, and the breadth two. Theſe countries have 
never been meaſured, and the computation by miles is 
negligent and arbitrary. We obſerved in travelling, 
that the nominal and real diſtance of places had very 
little relation to each other. Ragſay probably con- 
tains near a hundred ſquare miles. It affords not 
much ground, notwithſtanding its extent, either for 
tillage or paſture; for it is rough, rocky, and barren. 

The 
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The cattle often periſh by falling from the precipices. 
It is like the other iſlands, I think, generally naked of 
ſhade, but it is naked by neglect ; for the laird has an 
orchard, and very large foreſt trees grow about his 
houſe, Like other hilly countries it has many rivu- 
lets. One of the brooks turns a corn-mill, and at 
leaſt one produces trouts. 

In the ſtreams or freſh lakes of the iſlands, I have 
never heard of any other fiſh than trouts and eels. 
The trouts which I have ſeen, are not large; the co- 
lour of their fleſh is tinged as in England. Of their 
eels I can give no account, having never taſted them; 
for I believe they are not conſidered as wholeſorne 
ſood. 
It is not very eaſy to fix the principles upon 
which mankind have agreed to eat ſome animals, 
and reject others; and as the principle is not evi- 
dent, it is not uniform. That which is ſelected as 
delicate in one country, is by its neighbours abhorred 
as loathſome. The Neapolitans lately refuſed to 
cat potatoes in a famine. An Engliſhman is not eaſily 
perſuaded to dine on ſnails with an Jtalian, on 
frogs with a Frenchman, or on horſe-fleſh with a 
Tartar. The vulgar inhabitants of Sky, I know not 
whether of the other iſlands, have not only eels, 
pork and bacon in abhorrence, and accordingly I 
never ſaw a hog in the Hebrides, except one at Dun- 
Vegan, 

Raaſay has wild fowl in abundance, but neither deer, 
hares, nor rabbits. Why it has them not, might be 
aſked, but that of ſuch queſtions there is no end. 


Why 


4 * 
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Why does any nation want what it might have? Why 
are not ſpices tranſplanted to America ? Why daes tea 
continue to be brought from China ?. Life improves 
but by flow degrees, and much in every place is yet to 
do. Attempts have been made to raiſe roebucks in 
Ragſay, but without effect. The young ones it is ex- 
tremely difficult to rear, and the old can very feldom 
be taken alive. \ 

Hares and rabbits might be more eaſily obtained. 
That they have few or none of either in Sky, they 
impute to the ravage of the foxes, and have there- 
fore ſet, for ſome years paſt, a price upon their heads, 
which, as the number was diminiſhed, has been gra- 
dually raiſed, from three ſhillings and ſixpence to a 
guinea, a ſum ſo great in this part of the world, that 
in a ſhort time Sky may be as free from foxes, as 
England from wolves. The fund for theſe rewards 
is a tax of ſixpence in the pound, impoſed by the 
farmers on themſelves, and ſaid to be 2 with great 
willingneſs. 

The beaſts of prey in the iſlands are foxes, otters, 
and weaſels. The foxes are bigger than thoſe. of 
England ; but the otters exceed ours in a far greater 
proportion. I ſaw one at Armidel, of a ſize much 
beyond that which 1 ſuppoſed them ever to attain; 
and Mr. Maclean, the heir of Cal, a man of middle 
ſtature, informed me that he once ſhot an otter, of 
which the tail reached the ground, when he held 
up the head to a level with his own. I expected 
the otter to have a foot particularly formed for the 
art of {wimming z but, upon examination, I did not 
find it differing much from that of a ſpaniel, As 

he 
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he preys in the ſea, he does little viſible miſchief, and 
is killed only for his fur, White otters are ſome» 
times ſeen. © 

In Naaſay they might have hares and rabbits, for 
they have no foxes. Some depredations, ſuch as 
were never made before, have cauſed a ſuſpicion that 
a fox has been lately landed in the iſland by ſpite or 
wantonneſs, This imaginary ſtranger has never yet 
been ſeen, and therefore, perhaps, the miſchief; was 
done by ſome other animal. It is not likely that a 
creature ſo ungentle, whoſe head could have been 
ſold in Sky for a guinea, ſhould be kept alive only to 
gratify the malice of ſending him to prey upon a 
neighbour: and the paſſage from Sky is wider than a 
fox would venture to ſwim, unleſs he were chaſed by 
dogs into the ſea, and perhaps then his ſtrength would 
enable him to croſs. How beaſts of prey came into 
any iſlands is not eaſy to gueſs. In cold countries 
they take advantage of hard winters, and travel over 
the ice; but this is a very ſcanty ſolution ; for they 
are found where they have no diſcoverable means of 
coming. | 21 

The corn of this iſland is but little. I ſaw the 
harveſt of a ſmall field. The women reaped the 
corn, and the men bound up the ſheaves. The 
ſtrokes of the fickle were timed by the modulation 
of the harveſt ſong, in which all their voices were 
united. They accompany in the Highlands every 
action, which can be done in equal time, with an 
appropriated ſtrain, which has, they ſay, not much 
meaning; but its effects are regularity and cheer- 
fulnef. The ancient proceleuſmatick ſong, by 
which the rowers of gallies were animated, may be 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have been of this kind. There is now an 
oar-/ong uled by the Hebridians. 

The ground of Raeſay ſeems fitter for cattle than 
for corn, and of black cattle I ſuppoſe the number is 
very great. The laird himſelf keeps a herd of four 
hundred, one hundred of which are annually ſold, 
Of an extenſive domain, which he holds in his own 
hands, he confiders the ſale of cattle as repaying him 
the rent, and fupports the plenty of a very liberal table 
with the remaining product. 

Raaſay is ſuppoſed to have been very long inha- 
bited. On one fide of it they ſhow caves, into which 
the rude nations of the firſt ages retreated from the 
weather. Theſe dreary vaults might have had other 
uſes. There is {till a cavity near the houſe called the 
ear-cave, in which the ſeamen, after one of thoſe 
Piratical expeditions, which in rougher times was very 
frequent, uſed, as tradition tells, to hide their oars. 
This hollow was near the ſea, that nothing ſo neceſ- 
fary might be far to be fetched; and it was ſecret, that 
enemies, if they landed, could find nothing. Yet it 
is not very evident of what uſe it was to hide their 
oars from thoſe, who, if they were maſters of the coaſt, 
could take away their boats. 

A proof much ſtronger of the diſtance at which 
the firſt poſſeſſors of this iſland lived front the pre- 
ſent time, is afforded by the ſtone heads of arrows 
which are very frequently picked up. The people call 
them eff bolts, and believe that the fairies ſhoot them 
at the cattle. They nearly reſemble thoſe which Mr. 
Banks has lately brought from the ſavage countries in 
the Pacifick Ocean, and muſt have been made by a 


nation to which the uſe of metals was unknown. 
The 
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The number of this little community has never 
been counted by its ruler, nor have I obtained any 
poſitive account, conſiſtent with the reſult of poli- 
tical computation. Not many years ago, the Jate 
jaird led out one hundred men upon a military ex- 
pedition. The ſixth part of a people is ſuppoſed 
capable of bearing arms: Raaſay had therefore ſix 
hundred inhabitants. But becauſe it is not likely, 
that every man able to ſerve in the field would fol- 
low the ſummons, or that the. chief would leave his 
lands totally defencelefs, or take away all the hands 
qualified for labour, let it be ſuppoſed, that half as 
many might be permitted to ſtay at home. The 
whole number will then be nine hundred, or nine 
to a ſquare mile; a degree of populouſneſs greater 
than thoſe tracts of de ſolation can often ſhow. They 
are content with their country, and faithful to their 
chiefs, and yet uninfected with the fever of migra- 
tion. 

Near the houſe at Raaſay is a chapel unroofed and 
ruinous, which has long been uſed only as a place of 
burial. About the churches in the iſlands, are ſmall 
{quares encloſed with ſtone, which belong to particu- 
lar families, as repoſitories for the dead. At Raaſay 
there is one, I think for the proprietor, and one for 
{ome collateral houſe, 

It is told by Martin, that at the deed of the 
lady of the iſland, it has been here the cuſtom to 
erect a croſs. This we found not to be true. The 
ſtones that ſtand about the chapel at a ſmall diſtance, 
iome of which perhaps have croſſes cut upon them, 


are believed to have been not funeral monuments, but 
the 
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the ancient boundaries of the ſanctuary or conſecrated 
ground. 

Martin was a man not illiterate : he was an in- 
habitant of Sky, and therefore was within reach of 
intelligence, and with no great difficulty might have 
viſited the places which he undertakes to deſcribe ; 
yet with all his opportunities, he has often ſuffered 
himſelf to be deceived. He. lived in the laſt cen- 
tury, when the chiefs of the clans had loſt little of 
their original influence. The mountains were yet 
unpenetrated, no inlet was opened to foreign no- 
velties, and the feudal inſtitutions operated upon 
| life with their full force. He might therefore have 
diſplayed a ſeries of ſubordination and a form of 
government, which, in more luminous and im- 
proved regions, have been long ſorgotten, and have 
delighted his readers with many uncouth cuſtoms 
that are now diſuſed, and wild opinions that pre- 
vail no longer. But he probably had not know- 
ledge of the world ſufficient to qualify him for 
judging what would deſerve or gain the attention 
of mankind. The mode of life which was familiar to 
himſelf, he did not ſuppoſe unknown to others, nor 
imagined that he could give pleaſure by telling that 
of which it was, in his little country, impoſſible to be 
ignorant. 

What he has neglected cannot now be performed. 
In nations, where there is hardly the uſe of letters, 
what 1s once out of fight is loſt for ever. They 
think but little, and of their few thoughts, none 
are waſted on the paſt, in which they are neither in- 


tereſted by fear nor hope. Their only regiſters are 
{tated 
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ſtated obſervances and practical repreſentations. For 
this reaſon an age of ignorance is an age of ceremony. 
Pageants, and proceſſions, and commemorations, gra- 
dually ſhrink away, as better methods come into uſe 
of recording events, and preſerving rights. 

It is not only in Raaſay that the chapel is unroofed 
and uſeleſs ; through the few iſlands which we viſited 
we neither ſaw nor heard of any houſe of prayer, ex- 
cept in Sky, that was not in ruins. The malignant 
influence of Calviniſm has blaſted ceremony and de- 
cency rogether ; and if the remembrance of papal ſu- 
perſtition 1s obliterated, the monuments of papal piety 
are likewiſe effaced. 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk of the 
lazy devotion of the Romi/ſh clergy ; over the ſleepy 
lazineſs of men that erected churches, we may indulge 
our ſuperiority with a new triumph, by comparing 
it with the fervid activity of thoſe who ſuffer them 
to fall. | 

Of the deſtruction of churches, the decay of religion 
muſt in time be the conſequence ; for while the pub- 
lick acts of the miniſtry are now performed in houſes, a 
very ſmall number can be preſent; and as the greater 
part of the iſlanders make no uſe of books, all muſt 
neceſſarily hve in total ignorance who want the oppor- 
tunity of vocal inſtruction. 

From theſe remains of ancient ſanctity, which are 
every where to be found, it has been conjectured, 
that, for the laſt two centurics, the inhabitants of 
the iſlands have decreaſed in number. This argu- 
ment, which ſuppoſes that the churches have been 
ſuffered to fall, only becauſe they were no longer ne- 

| ceſlary, 
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eſſary, would have ſome force, if the houſes of wor- 
ſhip ſtill remaining were ſufficient for the people. But 
ſince they have now no churches at all, theſe venera- 
ble fragments do not prove the people of former times 
to have been more numerous, but to have been more 
devout. If the inhabitants were doubled with their 
preſent principles, it appears not that any proviſion for 
publick worſhip would be made. Where the religion 
of a country enforces conſecrated buildings, the num- 
ber of thoſe buildings may be ſuppoſed to afford ſome 
indication, however uncertain, of the populouſneſs of 
the place ; but where by a change of manners a nation 
is contented to live without them, their decay implies 
no diminution of inhabitants. 

Some of theſe dilapidations are faid to be found in 
iſlands now uninhabited ; but I doubt whether we can 
thence infer that they were ever peopled. The reli- 
gion of the middle age is well known to have placed 
too much hope in lonely auſterities. Voluntary ſoli- 
tude was the great art of propitiation, by which crimes 
were effaced, and conſcience was appeaſed ; it is 
therefore not unlikely, that oratories were often built 
in places where retirement was ſure to have no diſ- 
turbance. 

Raaſay has little that can detain a traveller, ex- 
cept the laird and his family; but their power wants 
no auxiliaries. Such a ſeat of hoſpitality, amidſt 
the winds and waters, fills the imagination with a 
delightful contratiety of images. Without is the 
rough ocean and the rocky land, the beating bil- 
lows and the howling ſtorm: within is plenty and 
elegance, beauty and gaicty, the ſong and the 

dance. 
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dance. In Ragfay, if I could have found an — 
had fancied a Pheacia, 


DUNVEGAN 


At Radſay, by good fortune, Macleod, ſo the chief 
of the clan is called, was paying a viſit, and by him 
we were invited to his ſcat at Dunvegan. Raaſay has 
a ſtout boat, built in Mor way, in which, with ſix oars, 
he conveyed us back to Sky, We landed at Port Re, 
ſo called, becauſe James the Fifth of Scotland, who had 
curioſity to viſit the iſlands, came into it. The port 
is made by an inlet of the ſea, deep and narrow, where 
a ſhip lay waiting to dilpeople Sky, by carrying the na- 


tives away to Americd. 


In coaſting Sky, we paſſed by the cavern in which 
it was the cuſtom, as Martin relates, to catch birds 
in the night, by making a fire at the entrance. This 
practice is diſuſed ; for the birds, as is known oiten 
to happen, have changed their haunts. "1 

Here we dined at a publick houſe, I believe the 
only inn of the ifland, and having mounted our 
horſes, travelled in the manner already delcribed, 
till we came to King/bcrough, a place diſtinguiſhed 
by that name, becauſe the king lodged here when 
he landed at Port Re. We were entertained with 
the uſual hoſpitality by Mr. Macdonald and his lady 
Flora Macdonald, a name that will be mentioned in 
hiſtory, and if courage and fidelity be virtues, men- 
tioned with honour. She is a woman of middle 
ſtature, ſoft features, gentle manners, and elegant 
preſence. | 


Vol. VIII. U In 
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In the morning we ſent our horſes round a pro- 
montory to meet us, and ſpared ourſelves part of the 
_ day's fatigue, by croſſing an arm of the ſea, We 
had at laſt ſome difficulty in coming to Dunvegan ; 
for our way led over an extenſive moor, where every 
ſtep was to be taken with caution, and we were often 
obliged to alight, becauſe the ground could not be 
truſted. In travelling this watery flat, I perceived 
that it had a viſible declivity, and might without much 
expence or difficulty be drained. But difficulty and 
EXPENCE Are relative terms, which have different mean- 
ings in different places. 
To Dunvegan we came, very villa to be at reſt, 
and found our fatigue amply recompenſed by our 
reception. Lady Maclecd, who had lived many years 
in England, was newly come hither with her ſon and 
four daughters, who knew all the arts of ſouthern ele- 
gance, and all the modes of Exglih economy. Here 
therefore we ſettled, and did not ſpoil the preſent hour 
with thoughts of departure. 

Dunvegan is a rocky prominence, that juts out 
into a bay, .on the. weſt ſide of Sky. The houſe, 


which is the principal feat of Macleod, is partly old 


and partly modern; it is built upon the rock, and 
looks upon the water. It forms two ſides of a ſmall 
ſquare: on the third fide is the ſkeleton of a caſtle 
of unknown antiquity, ſuppoſed to have been a 
Norwegian fortreſs, when the Danes were maſters of 
the - iſlands. It is ſo nearly entire, that it might 
have eaſily been made habitable, were there not an 
ominous tradition in the family, that the owner 


ſhall not long outlive the reparation. The grand - 
father 


& * 
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father of the preſent laird, in defiance of prediction, 
began the work, but deſiſted in a little time, and ap- 
plied his money to worſe uſes. | 

As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived, for many 
ages, in continual expectation of hoſtilities, the chief 
of every clan reſided in a fortreſs. This houſe was 
acceſſible only from the water, till the laſt poſſeſſor 


opened an entrance by ſtairs upon the land. 


They had formerly reaſon to be afraid, not only of 
declared wars and authorized invaders, or of roving 
pirates, which, in the northern ſeas, muſt have been 
very common ; but of inroads and inſults from rival 
clans, who, in the plenitude of feudal independence, 
aſked no leave of their ſovereign to make war on one 
another. Sky has been ravaged by a feud between 
the two mighty powers of Macdonald and Macleod. 
Macdonald having married a Macleod, upon ſome 
diſcontent diſmiſſed her, perhaps becauſe ſhe had 
brought him no children. Before the reign of James 
the Fifth, a Highland laird made a trial of his wife 
for a certain time, and if ſhe did not pleaſe him, he 
was then at liberty ro ſend her away. This however 
muſt always have offended, and Macleod reſenting 
the injury, whatever were its circumſtances, declared, 
that the wedding had been ſolemnized without a 
bonfire, but that the ſeparation ſhould be better il- 
juminated; and. raifing a little army, ſet fire to the 
territories of Macdonald, who returned the viſit, and 

prevailed. | | 
Another ſtory may ſhow the diſorderly ſtate of 
inſular neighbourhood. The inhabitants of the iſle 
of Egg, meeting a boat manned by Macleods, tied 
U 2 the 
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the crew hand and foot, and ſet them a-drift. Mar- 
teod landed upon gg, and demanded the offenders 
but the inhabitants refuſing to ſurrender them, re- 
treated ro a cavern, into which they thought their 
enemies unlikely to follow them. Matleod choked 
them with ſmoke, and left them lying dead by fami- 
lies as they ſtood. 

| Here the violence of the weather confined us for 
ſome time, not at all to our diſcontent or inconveni- 
ence. We would indeed very willingly have viſited 
the He, which might be ſeen from the houſe ſcat- 
tered in the ſea, and I was particularly defirous to have 
viewed Jay; but the ſtorms did not permit us to 
launch a boat, and we were condemned to liſten in 
idleneſs to the wind, except when we were better en- 
gaged by liſtening to the ladies. | 

We had here more wind than waves, and ſuffered 
the ſevericy of a tempeſt, without enjoying its mag- 
nificence, The fea being broken by the multitude 
of iNands, does not roar with ſo much noiſe, nor beat 
the ſtorm with fuch foamy violence, as I have re- 
marked on the coaſt of Syex. Though, while I was 
in the 7/-47idrs, the wind was extremely turbulent, 
never ſaw very high biilows. 

The country about Dunvægan is rough and bar- 
ren. There are no trees, except in the orchard, 
which is 2 low ſheltered ſpot ſurrounded with a 
wall. 

When this houſe was intended to ſuſtain a ſiege, a 
well was made in the court, by boring the rock 
downwards, till water was found, which, though fo 
rear to the fea, J have not heard mentioned as 

brackiſh, 
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brackiſh, though it has fome hardneſs, or other qua- 
lities, which make it leſs fit for uſe; and the family is 
now better ſupplied from a ſtream, which runs by the 
rock, from two pleaſing water-falls. 

Here we ſaw ſome traces of former manners, and 


heard ſome ſtanding traditions. In the houſe is kept 


an ox's horn, hollowed ſo as to hold perhaps two 


_ quarts, which the heir of Macleod was expected to 


{wallow at one draught, as a teſt of his manhood, be- 
fore he was permitted to bear arms, or could claim a 
ſeat among the men. It is held that the return of the 
lard to Durvegan, after any confiderable abfence, pro- 
duces a plentiful capture of herrings; and that, if any 
woman croſſes the water to the oppoſite iſland, the 
herrings will deſert the coaſt. Boelius tells the ſame 
of ſome other place. This tradition is not uniform. 
Some hold that no woman may pals, and others that 
none may paſs but a Macleod. 

Among other gueſts, which the hoſpitality of Dan- 
de gan brought to the table, a viſit was paid by the laird 
and lady of a ſmall if}an4 ſouth of Sky, of which the 
proper name is Muack, which ſignifies ſwine. It is 
commonly called Mack, which the proprietor not lik- 
ing, has endeavoured, without effect, to change to 
Monk. It is uſual to call gentlemen in Scozland by the 
mme of their poſſeſſions, as Raaſay, Bernera, Loch 
Buy, a practice neceſſary in countries inhabited by 
clans, where all that live in the fame territory have 
one name, and muſt be therefore diſcriminated by 
ſome addition. This gentleman, whoſe name, I 
think, is Maclean, ſhould be regularly called Muc“; 
but the appellation, which he thinks too coarſe for 

; U 3 his 
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his iſland, he would like till leſs for himſelf, and 
he 1s therefore addreſſed by the title of, Ne of 
Muck. 

This little iſland, however it be aimed; is of conſi- 
derable value. It is two Engliſh miles long, and three 
quarters of a mile broad, and conſequently contains 
only nine hundred and ſixty Lngliſb acres. It is chiefly 
arable. Half of this little dominion the laird retains 
in his own hand, and on the other half, live one hun- 
dred and ſixty perſons, who pay their rent by exported 
corn. What rent they pay, we were not told, and 
could not decently enquire. The proportion of the 
people to the land is ſuch, as the moſt fertile countries 
do not commonly maintain. 

The laird having all his people under his imme- 
diate view, ſeems to be very attentive to their hap- 
pineſs. The devaſtation of the ſmall-pox, when it 
viſits places where it comes ſeldom, is well known. 
He has diſarmed it of its terror at Muack, by inocu- 
lating eighty of his people. The expence was two 
ſhillings and ſixpence a head. Many trades they can- 
not have among them, but upon occaſion, he fetches 
a ſmith from the ifle of Egg, and has a taylor from 
the main Jand, fix times a year. This iſland well de- 
ſerved to be feen, but the laird's Ae left us no 
opportunity. 

Every inhabited iſland has its 8 and ſubor- 
dinate iſlets. Muck, however ſmall, has yet others 
ſmaller about it, one of which has only ground ſuffici- 
ent to afford paſture for three wethers. 

At Dunvegan I had taſted lotus, and was in danger 
of forgetting that I was ever to depart, till Mr. 
. Bojwel, 
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Befwell ſagely reproached me with my ſluggiſnneſs and 
ſoftneſs. I had no very forcible defence to make; 
and we agreed to purſue our journey. Macleod ac- 
companied us to Uliniſh, where we were entertained by 
the ſheriff of the iſland. 


ULINISH. 


Mr. Macgneen travelled with us, and directed our 
attention to all that was worthy of obſervation. With 
him we went to ſee an ancient building, called a dun 
or borough. It was a circular incloſure, about forty- 
two feet in diameter, walled round with looſe ſtones, 
perhaps to the height of nine feet. The walls are 
very thick, diminiſhing a little towards the top, and 
though in theſe countries ſtone is not brought far, muſt 
have been raiſed with much labour. Within the great 
circle were ſeveral ſmaller rounds of wall, which 
formed diſtinct apartments. Its date and its uſe are 
unknown. Some ſuppoſe it the original ſeat of the 
chiefs of the Macleads, Mr. Macqueen thought it a 
Daniſh fort. 

The entrance 1s covered with flat ſtones, and 1s 
narrow, becauſe it was neceſſary that the ſtones which 
lie over it, ſhould reach from one wall to the other; 
yet, ſtrait as the paſſage is, they ſeem heavier than 
could have been placed where they now lie, by the 
naked ſtrength of as many men as might ſtand about 
them. They were probably raiſed by putting long 
pieces of wood under them, to which the action of a 
long line of lifters might be applied. Savages, in all 
countries, have patience proportionate to their unſkil- 
fulneſs, and are content to attain their end by very te- 
dious methods. 

| v4 It 
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Tf it was ever rooſed, it might once have been a 
dwelling, but as there is no proviſion for water, it 
could not have been a fortreſs, In Sky, as in every 
other place, there is an ambition of exalting whatever 
has ſurvived memory, to ſome important uſe, and 
referring it to very remote ages. I am inclined to 
ſuſpect, that in lawleſs times, when the inhabitants 
of every mountain ſtole the cattle of their neighbour, 
theſe encloſures were uſed to ſecure the herds and 
flocks in the night. When they were driven within 
the wall, they might be eaſily watched, and deſended 
as long as could be needful; for the robbers durſt not 
wait till the injured clan ſhould find them in the 
morning. 8 | | 

The interior encloſures, if the whole building were 
once a houſe, were the chambers of the chief inhabi- 
tants. If it was a place of ſecurity for cattle, they 
were probably the ſhelters of the keepers. 

From the Dun we were conducted to another place 
of ſecurity, a cave earried a great way under ground, 
which had been diſcovered by digging after a fox, 
Theſe caves, of which many have been found, and 
many probably remain concealed, are tormed, I be- 
lieve, commonly by taking advantage of a hollow, 
where banks or rocks riſe on either fide, If no ſuch 
place can be found, the ground muſt be cut away. 
The walls are made by piling ſtones egainit the earth, 
on either ſide. It is then roofed by large ſtones laid 
acroſs the cavern, which therefore cannot be wide. 
Over the roof, turfs were placed, and graſs was ſuf— 
fered to grow; and the mouth was concealed by 
buſhes, or ſome other cover, 


Theſe 
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"Theſe caves were repreſented to us as the cabins 
of the firſt rude inhabitants, of which, however, I 
am by no means perſuaded. This was ſo low, that 
no man could ſtand upright in it. By their con- 
ſtruction they are all ſo narrow, that two can never 
paſs along them together, and being ſubterraneous, 
they muſt be always damp. They are not the work 
of an age much ruder than the preſent; for they are 
formed with as much art as the conſtruction of a 
common hut requires. I imagine them to have 
been places only of occaſional uſe, in which the 
iſſander, upon a ſudden alarm, hid his utenſils, or 
his clothes, and perhaps ſometimes his wife and 
children, | 

This cave we entered,*but could not proceed the 
whole length, and went away without knowing how 
far it was carried. For this omiſſion we ſhall be 
blamed, as we perhaps have blamed other travellers ; 
but the day was rainy, and the ground was damp. 
We had with us neither ſpades nor pickaxes, and if 
love of eaſe ſurmounted our deſire of knowledge, the 
offence has not the invidiouſneſs of ſingularity. 

Edifices, either ſtanding or ruined, are the chief re- 
cords of an illiterate nation. In ſome part of this 
Journey, at no great diſtance from our way, ſtood a 
ſhattered fortreſs, of which the learned miniſter, to 
whoſe communication we are much indebted, gave us 
an account. 

Thoſe, ſaid he, are the walls of a place of refuge, 
built in the time of James the Sixth, by Hugh Mac- 
donald, who was next heir to the dignity and fortune 
of his chief. Hugh, being ſo near his wiſh, was 

6 impatient 
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impatient of delay; and had art and influence ſuffi. 
cient to engage ſeveral gentlemen in a plot againſt the 
Hird's life. Something muſt be ſtipulated on both 
fides; for they would not dip their hands in blood 
merely for Hugh's advancement. The compact was 
formally written, ſigned by the conſpirators, and placed 
in the hands of one Macleod, 
It happened that Maclecd had fold ſome cattle to 
a drover, who not having ready money, gave him a 
bond for payment. The debt was diſcharged, and 
the bond re-demanded; which Macleod, who could not 
read, intending to put into his hands, gave him the 
conſpiracy. The drover, when he had read the paper, 
delivered it privately to Macdonald, who being thus 
informed of his danger, called his friends together, 
and provided for his ſafety. He made a publick feaſt, 
and inviting Hugb Macdonald and his confederates, 
placed each of them at the table between two men 
of known fidelity. The compact of conſpiracy was 
then ſhewn, and every man confronted with his own 
name. Macdonald acted with great moderation. He 
upbraided Hugh both with diſloyalty and ingratitude; 
but told the reſt, that he conſidered them as men de- 
haded and miſinformed. Hugh was ſworn to fidelity, 
and diſmiſſed with his companions; but he was not 
generous enough to be reclaimed by lenity ; and 
finding no longer any countenance among the gentle- 
men, endeavoured to execute the ſame deſign by 
meaner hands, In this practice he was detected, 
taken to Macdonald's caſtle, and impriſoned in the 
dungeon. When he was hungry, they let down a 
plentiful meal of ſalted meat; and when, after his 
repaſt, he called for drink, conveyed to him a 
covered 
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covered cup, which, when he liſted the lid, he found 
empty. From that time they viſited him no more, 
but left him to periſh in ſolitude and darkneſs. 

We were then told of a cavern by the ſea- ſide, re- 
markable for the powerful reverberation of ſounds. 
After dinner we took a boat, to explore this curious 
cavity. The boatmen, who ſeemed to be of a rank 
above that of common drudges, enquired who the 
- ſtrangers were, and being told we came one from 
Scotland, and the other from England, aſked if the 
Engliſhman could recount a long genealogy. Whar 
anſwer was given them, the converſation being in 
| Erſe, 1 was not much inclined to examine. 

They expected no good event of the voyage; for 
one of them declared that he heard the cry of an Eny- 
liſo ghoſt. This omen I was not told till after our 
return, and therefore cannot claim the dignity of de- 
ſpiſing it. 1 

The ſea was ſmooth. We never left the ſhore, 
and came without any diſaſter to the cavern, which we 
found rugged and misſhapen, about one hundred and 
eighty feet long, thirty wide in the broadeſt part, and 
in the loftieſt, as we gueſſed, about thirty high. It was 
now dry, but at high water the ſea riſes in it near ſix 
feet, Here JI ſaw what I had never ſeen before, lim- 
pets and muſcles in their natural ſtate. But, as a new 
teſtimony to the veracity of common fame, here was 
no echo to be heard. 

We then walked through a natural arch in the 
rock, which might have pleaſed us by its novelty, 
had the ſtones, which encumbered our feet, given us 
leiſure to conſider it. We were ſhown the gummy 

ſeed 
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ſeed of the kelp, that faſtens itſelf to a ſtone, from 
which it grows into 2 ſtrong ſtalk. 

In our return, we found à little boy upon the 
point of a rock, catching with his angle a ſupper 
for the family. We rowed up to him, and bor. 
vowed his rod, wich which Mr. Boſwell caught a 
cuddy. | | 
The cuddy is a fiſh of which I know not the 
plulofophical name. It is not much bigger than a 
gudgeon, but is of great ule in theſe iſlands, as it 
afords the lower people botu food and oil for their 
amps. Cuddies are fo abundant, at ſome times of 
the year, that they are caught like white bait in the 
Thames, only by dipping a baſket and drawing it 
back. 

If it were always practicable to fiſh, theſe iſlands 
could never be in much danger from famine ; but un- 
happily, in the winter, when other proviſion fails, the 
ſeas are commonly too rough for nets, or boats. 


TALISKER IN SKY. 


From Ulinih our next ſtage was to Jeliſter, the 
houſe of colonel Macleod, arr officer in the Dutch 
ſervice, who in this time of univerſal peace, has 
for ſeveral years been permitted to be abſent from 
His regiment, Having been bred to phyſick, he is 
conſequently a ſcholar, and his lady, by accom- 
panying him in his different places of reſidence, is 
become ſkilful in ſeveral languages. Taliſter is the 
Place beyond all that I have ſcen, from which the 
gay and the jovial ſeem utterly excluded; and where 
the hermit might expect to grow old in meditation, 
| without 
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without poſſibility of diſturbance or interruption. It 
is ſituated very near the ſea, but upon a coaſt where 
no veſſel lands but when it is driven by a tempeſt on 
the rocks. Towards the land are lofty hills ſtreaming 
with water-falls. The garden is ſheltered by firs, or 

pines, which grow there ſo proſperouſly, that ſome, 
which the preſent inhabitant planted, are very gh 
and chick. 

At this place we very happily met with Mr. Doweld 
Maclean, a young gentleman, the eldeſt ſon of the laird 
of C, heir to a very great extent of land, and fo de- 
frous of improving his inheritance, that he ſpent a 
conſiderable time among tha farmers of Hertfordſbine 
and Hampſhire, to learn their practice. He worked 
with his own hands at the principal operations of agri- 
culture, that he might not deceive himſelf by a falſe 
opinion of ſkill, which if he ſhould find it deficient 
at home, he had no means of completing. Tf the 
world has agreed to praiſe the travels and manual 
l}1bours of che czar of Macau, let Col have his ſhare 
of the like applauſe, 1 in the proportion of his dominions 
to the empire of Ruſſia. | 

This young gentleman was ſporting in the moun- 
tains of Sky, and when he was weary with following 
his game, repaired for lodging to 7 a/iſker. At night 
he miſled one of his dogs, and when he went to ſeek 
him in the morning, found two eagles feeding on his 
ca 

Col, for he muſt be named by his poſſeſſions, hear- 
ing that our intention was to viſit Jona, offered to 
conduct us to his chief, Str Alan Maclean, who lived 
in the iſle of Inch Kenuetb, and would readily find 
us 
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us a convenient paſſage. From this time was formed 
an acquaintance, which being begun by kindneſs, 
was accidentally continued by conſtraint ; we derived 
much pleaſure from it, and I hope have given him no 
reaſon to repent it. | 4 

The weather was now almoſt one continued ſtorm, 
and we were to ſnatch ſome happy intermiſſion to be 
conveyed to Mull, the third iſland of the Hebrides, ly- 
ing about a degree ſouth of Sky, whence we might 
eaſily. find our way to Inch Kenzeth, where Sir Allan 
Maclean reſided, and afterward to Jona. 

For this purpoſe, the moſt commodious ſtation that 
we could take was Armidel, which Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald had now left to a gentleman who lived there as 
his factor or ſteward, | 

In our way to Armidel was Coriatachan, were we had 
already been, and to which therefore we were very 
willing to return. We ſtaid however ſo long at Ta- 
liſker, that a great part of our journey was performed 
in the gloom of the evening. In travelling even thus 
almoſt without light through naked ſolitude, when 
there is a guide whoſe conduct may be truſted, a 
mind not naturally too much diſpoſed to fear, may 
preſerve ſome degree of cheerfulneſs; but what muſt 
be the. ſolicitude of him who ſhould be wandering, 
among the crags and hollows, benighted, ignorant, 
and alone? | 

The fictions of the Gothic romances were not ſo 
remote from credibility as they are now thought. In 
the full prevalence of the feudal inſtirution, when vio- 
lence deſolated the world, and every baron lived in a 
fortreſs, foreſts and caſtles were regularly ſucceeded 
by each other, and the adventurer might very ſud- 

denly 
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denly paſs from the gloom of woods, or the rugged- 
neſs of moors, to ſeats of plenty, gaiety, and magni- 
ficence. Whatever is. imaged in the wildeſt tale, if 
giants, dragons, and enchantment be excepted, would 
be felt by him, who, wandering in the mountains 
without a guide, or upon the ſea without a pilot. 
ſhould be carried amidſt his terror and uncertainty, to 
the hoſpitality and elegance of Raaſay or Dunvegau. 
To Coriatachan at laſt we came, and found our- 
ſelves welcomed as before. Here we ſtaid two days, 
and made ſuch enquiries as curioſity ſuggeſted. The 
houſe was filled with company, among whom Mr. 
Macpherſon and his ſiſter diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their politeneſs and accompliſhments. By him we 
were invited to Of/tiz, a houſe not far from Armidel, 
where we might eaſily hear of a boat, when the wea- 
ther would ſuffer us to leave the iſland, 


OSTIG IN SKT. 


At Oftig, of: which Mr. Macpherſen is miniſter, we 
were entertained for ſome days, then removed to 
Armidel, where we finiſhed our obſervations on the 
iſland of Sky. 2 | | 

As this iſland lies in the fifty-ſeventh degree, the 
air cannot be ſuppoſed to have much warmth. The 
long continuance of the ſun above the horizon, does 
indeed ſometimes produce great heat in northern 
latitudes; but this can only happen in ſheltered places, 
where the atmoſphere is to a certain degree ſtagnant, 
and the ſame maſs of air continues to receive for 
many hours the rays of the ſun, and the vapours of 
the earth, Sky. lies open on the weſt and north to J. 
1 V 
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vaſt extent of ocean, and is cooled in the ſummer by 


a perpetual ventilation, but by the ſame blaſts is kept 
warm in winter. Their weather is not pleaſing. Half 
the year is deluged with rain. From the autumnal 
to the vernal equinox, a dry day is hardly known, 
except when the ſhowers are ſuſpended by a tempeſt, 
Under ſuch ſkies can be expected no great exuber- 
ance of vegetation. Their winter overtakes their 
ſummer, and their harveſt lies upon the ground 
drenched with rain. The autumn ſtruggles hard to 
produce ſome of our early fruits. I gathered gooſe- 
. berries in September; but they were ſmall, and the 
huſk was thick. | 

The winter is feldom ſuch as puts a full ſtop to 
the growth of plants, or reduces the cattle to live 
wholly on the ſurpluſage of the ſummer. In the yeat 
ſeventy-one they had a ſevere ſeaſon, remembered by 
the name of the Black Spring, from which the iſland 
has not yet recovered. Ihe ſnow lay long upon the 
ground, a calamity hardly known before. Part of 
their cattle died for want, part were unſcaſonably ſold 
to buy ſuſtenance tor the owners; and, what I have 
not read or heard of before, the kine that ſurvived 
were ſo emaciated and difpirited, that they did not 
require the male at the uſual time. Many of the roc+ 
bucks periſhed. 

The foil, as in other countries, has its diverſities. 
In ſome parts there is only a thin layer of earth ſpread 
upon a rock, which bears nothing but ſhort brown 
heath, and perhaps is not generally capable of any 
better product. There are many bogs or moſſes of 
greater or Jeſs extent, where the ſoil cannot be ſup- 
poſed to want depth, though it is too wet for the 

plough, 
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plough. But we did not obſerve in theſe any aquatick 
plants. The vallies and the mountains are alike 
darkened with heath. Some graſs, however, grows 
here and there, and ſome happier ſpots of earth are 
capable of tillage. 

Their agriculture 1s laborious, and perhaps rather 
feeble than unſkilful. Their chief manure is ſea-weed, 
which, when they lay it to rot upon the field, gives 
them a better crop than thoſe of the Highlands. They 
heap ſea-ſhells upon the dunghill, which in time 
moulder into a fertiliſing ſubſtance. When they find 
a vein of earth where they cannot uſe it, they dig 
it up, and add it to the mould of a more commodious 
place. | 

Their corn grounds often lie in ſuch intricacies 
among the crags, that there is no room for the action 
of a team and plough. The ſoil is then turned up by 
manual labour, with an inſtrument called a crooked 
ſpade, of a form and weight which to me appeared 
very incommodious, and would perhaps be ſoon im- 
proved in a country where workmen could be eaſily 
found and eaſily paid. It has a narrow blade of iron 
fixed to a long and heavy piece of wood, which muſt 
have, about a foot and a half above the iron, a knee 
or flexure with the angle downwards. When the 
farmer encounters a ſtone, which is the great impe- 
diment of his operations, he drives the blade under it, 
and bringing the knee or angle to the ground, has in 
the long handle a very forcible lever. 

According to the different mode of tillage, farms 
are diſtinguiſhed into long land and ſbort land. Long 

Vol. VIII. X land 
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land is that which affords room for a plough, and ſhort 
land is turned up by the ſpade. 

The grain which they commit to the furrows thus 
tediouſly formed, is either oats or barley. They do 
not ſow barley without very copious manure, and then 
they expect from it ten for one, an increaſe equal to that 
of better countries; but the culture is fo operoſe that 
they content themſelves commonly with oats; and who 
can relate without compaſſion, that after all their dili- 
gence they are to expect only a triple increaſe ? It is in 
vain to hope for plenty, when a third part of the har- 
veſt mult be reſerved for ſeed. 

When their grain 1s arrived at the ſtate which they 
muſt conſider as ripeneſs, they do not cut, but pull the 
barley : to the oats they apply the fickle, W heel car- 
rages they have none, but make a frame of timber, 
which is drawn by one horſe with the two points be- 
hind preſſing on the ground. On this they ſometimes 
drag home cheir ſheaves, but often convey them home 
in a kind of open panier, or frame of ſticks upon the 
horſe's back. 

Of that which: is obtained with ſo much difficulty, 
nothing furcly ought to be waſted ; yet their method 


of clearing their oats from the huſk is by parching 


chem in the (ſtraw. Thus with the genuine improvi- 
dence of ſavages, they deſtroy that fodder for want of 
which their cattle may periſh. From this practice they 
have two peity conveniencies. They dry the grain ſo 
that it is caſily reduced to meal, and they eſcape the 
_ theft of the threſher. The taſte contracted from the 
fire by the oats, as by every other ſcorched ſubſtance, 

uſe 
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vſe muſt long ago have made grateful. The oats that 
are not parched muſt be dried in a kiln, 

The barns of Sky I never ſaw. That which Mac- 
10d of Raaſay had erected near his houſe was ſo con- 
rived, becauſe the harveſt is ſeldom brought home 


dry, as by perpetual perflation to prevent the mow 


from heating. 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their tables. 
did not obſerve that the common greens were want- 
ing, and ſuppoſe, that by chooſing an advantageous 
expoſition, they can raiſe all the more hardy eſculent 
plants. Of vegetable fragrance or beauty they are not 
yet ſtudious. Few vows are made to Flora in the 
Hebrides. 

They gather a little hay, but the graſs is mown late ; 
and is ſo often almoſt dry and again very wet, before it 
is houſed, that it becomes a collection of withered 
ſtalks without taſte or fragrance; it mult be eaten by 
cattle that have nothing elſe, but by moſt Engiib 
farmers would be thrown away. 

In the iſlands J have not heard that any ſubter- 
raneous treaſures have been diſcovered, though where 
there are mountains, there are commonly minerals. 
One of the rocks in Cal has a black vein, imagined 
to conſiſt of the ore of lead; but it was never yet 
opened or eſſayed. In Sky a black maſs was acci- 
gentally picked up, and brought into the houſe of the 
owner of the land, who found himſelf ſtrongly in- 
clined to think it a coal, but unhappily it did not 
burn in the chimney. Common ores would be here of 
no great value; for what requires to be ſeparated by 
are, muſt, if it were found, be carried away in its 

* 2 mineral 
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mineral ſtate, here being no fewel for the ſmelting. 
houſe or forge. Perhaps by diligent ſearch in this. 
world of ſtone, ſome valuable ſpecies of marble might 
be diſcovered. Bur neither philoſophical curioſity, 
nor commercial induſtry, have yet fixed their abode 
here, where the importunity of immediate want, ſup- 
plied but for the day, and craving on the morrow, has 
left little room for excurſive knowledge, or the Pleaſ- 
ing fancies of diſtant profit. 

They have lately found a manufacture conſider- 
ably lucrative. Their rocks abound with kelp, a 
ſea-plant, of which the aſhes are melted into glaſs, 
They burn kelp in great quantities, and then fend it 
away in ſhips, which come regularly to purchaſe them. 
This new ſource of riches has raiſed the rents of 
many maritime farms ; but the tenants pay, like all 
other tenants, the additional rent with great unwil- 
lingnefs ; becauſe they conſider the profits of the 
kelp as the mere product of perſonal labour, to which 
the landlord contributes nothing. However, as any 
man may be ſaid to give what he gives the power of 
gaining, he has certainly as much right to profit from 
the price of kelp as of any thing elſe found or raiſed 
upon his ground, 

This new trade has excited a long and eager liti- 
gation between Macdonald and Macleod, for a ledge of 
rocks, which, till the value of kelp was known, nei- 
ther of them deſired the reputation of poſſeſſing. 

The cattle of Sky are not ſo ſmall as is commonly 
believed. Since they have ſent their beeves in great 


numbers to ſouthern marts, they have probably taken 
more 


Tel 
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more care of their breed. At ſtated times the annual 

growth of cattle is driven to a fair, by a general dro- 

yer, and with the money, which he returns to. the 
farmer, the rents are paid. 

The price regularly expected, is from two to three 
pounds a head: there was once one ſold for five 
pounds. They go from the iſlands very lean, and are 
not offered to the butcher till they have been long 
fatred in Engliſh paſtures, 

Of their black cattle ſome are without horns, cal- 
led by the Scots humble cows, as we call a bee an bam- 
ble bee, that wants a ſting. Whether this difference 
be ſpecifick, or accidental, though we enquired with 
great diligence, we could not be informed. We are 
not very ſure that the bull is ever without horns, 
though we have been told, that ſuch bulls there are. 
What is produced by putting a horned and unhorned 
male and female together, no man has ever tried that 
thought the reſult worthy of obſervation. 

Their horſes are, like their cows, of a moderate 
ſize, I had no difficulty to mount myſelf commo- 
diouſly by the favour of the gentlemen. I heard of 
very little cows in Barra, and very little horſes in 
Rum, where perhaps no care is taken to prevent that 
diminution of ſize, which muſt always happen, where 
the greater and the leſs copulate promiſcuouſly, and 
the young animal is reſtrained from growth by penury 
of ſuſtenance. 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earth, 
complying with every difference of climate and of 
foil. The goats of the Hebrides are like others: nor 
did I hear any thing of their ſheep to be particularly 


remarked, 
? X 3 In 
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In the penury of theſe malignant regions, nothing 
is left that can be converted to food, The goats and 
the ſheep are milked like the cows. A ſingle meal 
of 4 goat is a quart, and of a ſheep a pint. Such 
at leaſt was the account, which I could extract from 
thoſe of whom I am not ſure that they ever had in- 
quired. 

The milk of goats is mack thinner than that of 
cows, and that of ſheep is much thicker. Sheeps 
milk is never eaten hefore it is boiled; as it is thick, 
it muſt be very liberal of curd, and the people of &.. 
Kilda form it into ſmall cheeſes. 

The ſtags of the mountains are leſs than thoſe of 
our parks or foreſts, perhaps not bigger than our fal- 
low deer, Their fleſh has no rankneſs, nor is inferi- 
our in flavour to our common veniſon. The roebuck 
I neither ſaw nor taſted. Theſe are not countries for 
a regular chaſe. The deer are not driven with horns 
and hounds. A ſportſman, with his gun in his hand, 
watches the animal, and when he has wounded him, 
traces him by the blood. 

They have a race of brinded greyhounds larger 
and ſtronger than thoſe with which we courſe hares, 
and thoſe are the only dogs uſed by them for the 
chaſe. 

Man is by the uſe of fire-arms made ſo much an 
overmatch for other animals, that in all countries, 
where they are in uſe, the wild part of the creation 
ſenſibly diminiſhes. There will probably not be long 
either ſtags or roebucks in the iſlands. All the beaſts 
of chaſe would have been loſt long ago in countries 
well inhabited, had they not been preſerved by laws 
tor the pleaſure of the rich, 

There 
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There are in Sky neither rats nor mice, but the 
weaſel is ſo frequent, that he is heard in houſes rat- 
tling behind cheſts or beds, as rats in England. They 
probably owe to his predominance that they have no 
other vermin ; for ſince the great rat took poſſeſſion 
of this part of the world, ſcarce a ſhip can touch at 
any port, but ſome of his race are left behind. 
They have within theſe few years began to inteſt the 
iſe” of Cal, where being left by ſome trading veſſel, 
they have increaſed for want of weaſcls to oppoſe 
them. 

The inhabitants of S, and of the other iſlands, 
which 1 have ſeen, are commoniy of the middle fta- 
ture, with fewer among them very tall or very ſhort, 
than are ſeen in England; or perhaps, as their num- 
bers are ſmall, the chances of any deviation from the 
common meaſure are neceſſarily few. The talleſt 
men that I faw are among thoſe of higher rank. In 
regions of barrenneſs and ſcarcity, the human race is 
hindered in its growth by the fame caules as other 
animals. 

The ladies have as much beauty here as in other 
places, but bloom and ſoftneſs are not to be expected 
among the lower claſſes, whoſe faces are expoſed to 
the rudeneſs of the climate, and whole features are 
ſometimes contracted by want, and fometimes har- 
dened by the blaſts. Supreme beauty is ſeldom found 
in cottages or work-ſhops, even where no real hard- 
ſhips are ſuffered, To expand the human face to its 
full perfection, it ſeems neceſſary that the mind ſhould 
co-operate by placidneſs of content, or conſciouſneſs 
of ſuperiority. 

X 4 Their 
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Their ſtrength is proportionate to their ſize, but 
they are accuſtomed to run upon rough ground, and 
therefore can with great agility ſkip over the bog, 
or clamber the mountain. For a campaign in the 
waſtes of America, ſoldiers better qualified could not 
have been found. Having little work to do, they are 
not willing, nor perhaps able, to endure a long con- 
tinuance of manual labour, and are therefore conſi- 
dered as habitually idle. : 

Having never been ſupplied with thoſe accommo- 
dations, which life extenſively diverſified with trades 
affords, they ſupply their wants by very inſufficient 
ſhifts, and endure many inconveniencies, which a little 
attention would eaſily relieve. I have ſeen a horſe 
carrying home the harveſt on a crate. Under his tail 
was a ſtick for a crupper, held at the two ends by 
twiſts of ſtraw. Hemp will grow in their iſlands, and 
therefore ropes may be had. If they wanted hemp, 
they might make better cordage of ts or perhaps 
of nettles, than of ſtraw. 

Their method of life neither ſecures thera perpetual 
health, nor expoſes them to any particular diſeaſes. 
There are phyſicians in the iſlands, who, I believe, 
all practiſe chirurgery, and all compound their own 
medicines. : 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that life is longer in 
places where there are few opportunities of luxury ; 
but I found no inſtance here of extraordinary lon- 
gevity. A cottager grows old over his oaten cakes, 
like a citizen at a turtle feaſt, He is indeed ſeldom 
incommoded by corpulence. Poverty preſerves 


him from ſinking under the burden of himſelf, but 
| he 
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he eſcapes no other injury of time. Inſtances of long 
life are. often related, which thoſe who hear them are 
more willing to credit than examine. To be told that 
any man has attained a hundred years, gives hope and 
comfort to him who ſtands trembling on the brink of 
his own climacterick. 

Length of life is diſtributed impartially to very dif- 
ferent modes of life in very different climates; and the 
mountains have no greater examples of age and health 
than the low lands, where I was introduced to two 
ladies of high quality; one of whom, in her ninety- 
fourth year, preſided at her table with the full exerciſe 
of all her powers; and the other has attained her 
eighty· fourth, without any diminution of her vivacity, 
and with little reaſon to accuſe time of depredations 
on her beauty. 

In the iſlands, as in moſt other places, the inhabi- 
tants are of different rank, and one does not encroach 
here upon another. Where there 1s no commerce 
nor manufacture, he that is born poor can ſcarcely be- 
come rich; and if none are able to buy eſtates, he that 
is born to land cannot annihilate his family by ſelling 
it. This was once the ſtate of theſe countries. Per- 
haps there is no example, till within a century and 
half, of any family whoſe eſtate was alienated other- 
wiſe than by violence or forfeiture. Since money has 
been brought amongſt them, they have found, like 
others, the art of ſpending more than they receive; 
and I ſaw with grief the chief of a very ancient clan, 
whoſe iſland was condemned by law to be ſold for the 


ſatisfaction of his creditors, 
The 
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The name of higheſt dignity is Laird, of which 
there are in the extenſive iſle of Sky only three, Mac- 
donald, Macleod, and Mackinnon. The laird is the ori- 
ginal owner of the land, whoſe natural power muſt be 
very great, where no man lives but by agriculture ; and 
where the produce of the land is not conveyed through 
the labyrinths of traffick, but paſſes directly from the 
hand that gathers it to the mouth that eats it, The 
taird has all thofe in his power that live upon his 
farms. Kings can, for the moſt part, only exalt or 
degrade. The laird at pleaſure can feed or ſtarve, 
ean give bread, or withhold it. This inherent power 
was yet ſtrengthened by the kindneſs of confanguinity, 
and the reverence of patriarchal authority. The laird 
was the father of the clan, and his tenants commonly 
bore his name. And to thefe principles of original 
command was added, for many ages, an excluſive 
right of legal jurifdiction, | 50 
This multifarious and extenſive obligation operated 
with force ſcarcely credible. Every duty, moral or 
political, was abſorbed in affection and adherence to 
the chief. Not many years have paſſed ſince the 
clans knew no law but the laird's will. He told them 
to whom they ſhould be friends or enemies, what 
king they ſhould obey, and what religion they {honld 
profeſs. 
When the Seo7s firſt roſe in arms againſt the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, Lovat, the chief of 
the Fraſers, was in exile for a rape. The Praſers 
were very numerous, and very zealous againſt the 
government, A pardon was ſent to Lovat, He 
6 came 
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came to the Eugliſʒ camp, and the clan immediately 
deſerted to him, 

Next in dignity to the laird is the Tackſman; a 
large taker or leaſe-holder of land, of which he keeps 
part as a domain in his own hand, and lets part ts 
under-tenants. The tackſman is neceſſarily a man 
capable of ſecuring to the laird the whole rent, and is 
commonly a collateral relation. Theſe rache, or ſub- 
ordinate poſſeſſions, were long conſidered as heredi- 
tary, and the occupant was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the place at which he reſided, He held a middle 
ſtation, by which the higheſt and the loweſt orders 
were connected, He paid rent and reverence to the 
laird, and received them from the tenants. This 
tenure ſtill ſubſiſts, with its original operation, but not 
with the primitive ſtability. Since the iſlanders, no 
longer content to live, have learned the deſire of 
growing rich, an ancient dependent is in danger of 
giving way to a higher bidder, at the expence of do- 
meltick dignity and hereditary power. The ſtranger, 
whoſe money buys him preference, conſiders himſelf 
as paying for all that he has, and 1s indifferent about 
the laird's honour or ſafety. The commodiouſneſs 
of money is indeed great; but there are ſome ad- 
vantages which money cannot buy, and which there- 
fore no wiſe man will by the love of money be tempt- 
ed to forego, | 

I have found in the hither parts of Scotland, men 
not defective in judgment or general experience, who 
conſider the tackſman as a uſeleſs burden of the 
ground, as a drone who lives upon the product of 


2n eſtate, without the right of property, or the 
merit 
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merit of labour, and who impoveriſhes at once the 
Endlord and the tenant. The land, ſay they, is let to 
the tackſman at fix-pence an acre, and by him to the 
renant at ten-pence. Let the owner be the immediate 
kndlord to all the tenants; if he ſets the ground at 
eight- pence, he will increaſe his revenue by a fourth 
part, and the tenant's burden will be diminiſhed by 
a fifth. 

Thoſe who purſue this train of reaſoning, ſeem not 
fufficiently to enquire whither it will lead them, nor to 
know that it will equally ſhew the propriety of ſup- 
preſſing all wholeſale trade, of ſhutting up the ſhops 
of every man who ſells what he does not make, and of 
extruding all whofe agency and profit intervene be- 
tween the manufacturer and the conſumer. They 
may, by ſtretching their underſtandings a little wider, 
comprehend, that all thoſe who, by undertaking large 
quantities of manufacture, and affording employment 
to many labourers, make themſelves conſidered as be- 
nefactors to the publick, have only been robbing their 
workmen with one hand, and their cuſtomers with the 
other. If Crowley had fold only what he could make, 
and all his ſmiths had wrought their own iron with 
their own hammers, he would have lived on leſs, and 
they would have fold their work for more. The 
falaries of ſuperintendents and clerks would have been 
partly ſaved, and partly ſhared, and nails been ſome- 
times cheaper by a farthing in a hundred. But then 
if the ſinith could not have found an immediate pur- 
chaſer, he muſt have deſerted his anvil; if there had 
by accident at any time been more ſellers than buyers, 
che workmen muſt have reduced their profit to no- 

thing, 
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thing, by underſelling one another; and as no great 
ſtock could have been in any hand, no ſudden de- 
mand of large quantities could have been anſwered, 
and the builder muſt have ſtood ſtill nill the nailer 
could ſupply him. 

According to thefe ſchemes, univerſal plenty 1s to 
begin and end 1n univerſal miſery. Hope and emu- 
htion will be utterly extinguiſhed; and as all muſt 
obey the call of immediate neceſſity, nothing that re- 
quires extenſive views, or provides for diſtant conſe- 
quences, will ever be performed. 

To the ſouthern inhabitants of Scotland, the ſtate of 
the mountains and the iſlands is equally unknown with 
that of Borneo or Sumatra: of both they have only heard 
a little, and gueſs the reſt. They are ſtrangers to the 
language and the manners, to the advantages and 
wants of the people, whoſe life they would model, and 
whoſe evils they would remedy. 

Nothing is leſs difficult than to procure one con- 
venience by the forfeiture of another. A ſoldier may 
expedite his march by throwing away his arms. To 
baniſh the tackſman is eaſy, to make a country plenti- 
ful by diminiſhing the people, is an expeditious mode 
of huſbandry ; but that abundance, which there 1s 
nobody to enjoy, contributes little to human happi- 
neſs. | 

As the mind muſt govern the hands, ſo in every 
ſociety the man of intelligence muſt direct the man of 
labour. If the tackſmen be taken away, the Hebrides 
muſt in their preſent ſtate be given up to groſſneſs 
and ignorance; the tenant, for want of inſtruction, 
will be unſkilful, and for want of admonition, will be 


negligent, The laird, in theſe wide eſtates, which 
| often 
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often conſiſt of iſlands remote from one another, can- 
not extend his perſonal influence to all his tenants; 
and the ſteward having no dignity annexed to his 
character, can have little authority among men taught 
to pay reverence only to birth, and who regard the 
tackſman as their hereditary ſuperior; nor can the 
ſteward have equal zeal for the proſperity of an eſtate 
profitable only to the laird, with the tackſman, who 
has the laird's income involved in his own. 

The only gentlemen in the iſlands are the lairds, the 
tackſmen, and the miniſters, who frequently improve 
their livings by becoming farmers. If the tackſmen 
be baniſhed, who will be left to impart knowledge, 
or impreſs civility? The laird muſt always be at a 
diſtance from the greater part of his lands; and if he 
reſides at all upon them, muſt drag his days in ſoli- 
tude, having no longer either a friend or a compa- 
nion ; he will therefore depart to ſome more comfort- 
able reſidence, and leave the tenants to the wiſdom 
and mercy of a factor. 

Of tenants there are different orders, as they have 
greater or leſs ſtock. Land is ſometimes leaſed to a 
timall fellowſhip, who live in a cluſter of huts, called 
a Tenant's Town, and are bound jointly and ſepa- 
rately for the payment of their rent. Theſe, I be- 
heve, employ in the care of their cattle and the la- 
bour of tillage, a kind of tenants yet lower; who 
having a hut, with graſs for a certain number of cows 
and ſheep, pay their rent by a ſtipulated —_— of 
labour. 

The condition of domeſtick ſervants, or the price 
of occaſional labour, I do not know with certainty. 

] was 
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{ was told that the maids have ſheep, and are allowed 
to ſpin for their own clothing; perhaps they have no 
pecuniary wages, or none but in very wealthy families. 
The ſtate of life, which has hicherto been purely paſ- 
toral, begins naw to be a little variegated with com- 
merce; but novelnes enter by degrees, and till one 
rode has fully prevailed over the other, no ſettled 
notion can be formed. | 

Such is the ſyſtem of infular ſubordination, which 
having little variety, cannot afford much delight in 
the view, nor long detain the mind in contempla- 
rion. The inhabitants were for a long time perhaps 
not unhappy ; but their content was a muddy mix- 
ture of pride and ignorance, an indifference for plea- 
zures which they did not know, a blind veneration 
for their chiefs, and a ſtrong conviction of their own 
importance. 

Their pride has been cruſhed by the heavy hand cf 
2 vindictive conqueror, whoſe ſeverities have been 
followed by laws, which, though they cannot be called 
cruel, have produced much diſcantent, becauſe they 
operate upon the ſurface of like, and make every eye 
bear witneſs to ſubjection. To be compelled to a new 
Areſs has always been found painful. 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their juriſdic- 
tion, have already loſt much of their influence; and 
as they gradually degenerate from patriarchal rulers to 
rapacious landlords, they will divelt themſelves of the 
little that remains. 

That dignity which they derived from an opinion 
of their military importance, the law, which diſarmed 
them, has abated, An old gentleman, delighting 

himſelf 
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himſelf with the recollection of better days, related, 
that forty years ago, a chieftain walked out attended 
by ten or twelve followers, with their arms rattling, 
That animating rabble has now ceaſed. The chief 
has loſt his formidable retinue; and the Highlander 
walks his heath unarmed and defenceleſs, with the 
peaceable ſubmiſſion of a French peaſant, or Engliſh 
cottager. | | 

Their ignorance grows every day leſs, but their 
knowledge is yet of little other uſe than to ſhew them 
their wants. They are now in the period of educa- 
tion, and feel the uneaſineſs of diſcipline, without yet 
perceiving the benefit of inſtruction. 

The laſt law, by which the Highlanders are deprived 
of their arms, has operated with efficacy beyond ex- 
pectation. Of former flatutes made with the ſame 
deſign, the execution had been feeble, and the effect 
inconſiderable. Concealment was undoubtedly prac- 
tifed, and perhaps often with connivance. There 
was tenderneſs or partiality on one fide, and obſtinacy 
on the other. But the law, which followed the vic- 
tory of Culloden, found the whole nation dejected and 
intimidated; informations were given without danger 
and without fear, and the arms were collected with ſuch 
rigour, that every houſe was deſpoiled of its defence. 

To diſarm part of the Highlands, could give no 
reaſonable occaſion of complaint. Every govern- 
ment muſt be allowed the power of taking away the 
weapon that is lifted againſt it. But the loyal clans 
murmured, with ſome appearance of juſtice, that, 
after having defended the king, they were for- 
bidden for the future to defend themſelves; and 
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that the ſword ſhould be forfeited, which had been 
legally employed. Their caſe is undoubtedly hard, 
but in political regulations, good cannot be complete, 
it can only be predominant, | 

Whether by diſarming a people thus broken into 
ſeveral tribes, and thus remote from the ſeat of 
power, more gocd than evil has been produced, may 
deſerve enquiry. The ſupreme power in every com- 
munity has the right of debarring every individual, 
and every ſubordinate ſociety, from ſelf-defence, only 
becauſe the ſupreme power 1s able to defend them; 
and therefore where the governor cannot act, he muſt 
truſt the ſubject to act for himſelf. Theſe iſlands 
might be waſted with fire and ſword before their 
ſovereign would know their diſtreſs. A gang of 
robbers, ſuch as has been lately found confederating 
themſelves in the Highlands, might lay a wide region 
under contribution. The crew of a petty privateer 
might land on the largeſt and moſt wealthy of the 
ifands, and riot without controul in cruelty and waſte. 
It was obſerved by one of the chiefs of S, that fifty 
armed men might, without reſiſtance, ravage the 
country. Laws that place the ſubjects in ſuch a ſtate, 
contravene the firſt principles of the compact of au- 
thority : they exact obedience, and yield no pro- 
tection, 

It affords a generous and manly pleaſure to con- 
ceive a little nation gathering its fruits and trending 
its herds with fearleſs confidence, though 1t lies open 
on every fide to invaſion, where, in contempt of 
walls and trenches, every man ſleeps ſecurely with his 
iword beſide him; where all on the firſt approach 
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of hoſtility came together at the call to battle, as at 
a ſummons to a feſtal ſhow; and committing their 
cattle to the care. of thoſe whom age or nature has 
diſabled, engage the enemy with that competition 
for hazard and for glory, which operate in men that 
fight under the eye of thoſe, whoſe diſlike or kind- 
nals they have always conſidered as the greateſt evil 
or the greateſt g good. | 

This was, in the beginning of the preſent century, 
the ſtate of the Higblands. Every man was a ſoldier, 
who partook of national confidence, and intereſted 
kirſelf in national honour. To loſe this fpirit, is to 
loſe what no ſmall advantage will compenſate. 

It may likewiſe deſerve to be enquired, whether a 
great nation. ought to be totally commercial ? whether 
amidſt the uncertainty of human affairs, too much 
attention to one mode of happineſs may not endanger 
others? whether the pride of riches muſt not ſome- 
times have recourſe to the protection of courage? and 
whether, if it be neceſſary to preſerve in ſome part of 
the empire the military ſpirit, it can ſubſiſt more 
commodiouſly in any .place, than in remote and un- 
profitable provinces, where it can commonly do little 
harm, and whence it may be called forth at any ſud- 
den exigence? 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that a man, who 
places honour only in ſucceſfsfal violence, is a very 
troubleſome and pernicious animal in time of peace ; 
and that the martial character cannot prevail in a 
whole people, but by the diminution of all other vir- 
tues. He that is accuſtomed to reſolve all right into 
gonqueſt, will have very little tenderneſs or equity. 
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All the friendſhip in ſuch a life can be only a con- 
federacy of invaſion, or alliance of defence. The 
ſtrong muſt flouriſh by force, and the weak ſubſiſt by 
ſtratagem. 

Till the Highlanders loft their ferocity with their 
arms, they ſuffered from each other all that malignity 
could dictate, or precipitance could act. Every pro- 
vocation was revenged with blood, and no man that 
ventured into a numerous company, by whatever oc- 
caſion brought together, was ſure of returning with- 
out a wound. If they are now expoſed to foreign 
hoſtilities, they may talk of the danger, but can ſel- 
dom feel it. If they are no longer martial, they are 
no longer quarrelſome. Miſery is cauſed for the 
moſt part, not by a heavy cruſh of diſaſter, but by the 
corroſion of leſs viſible evils, which canker enjoyment, 
and undermine ſecurity. The viſit of an invader is 
neceſſarily rare, but INN animoſities allow no 
ceſſation, 

The abolition of the local juriſdictions, which had 
for ſo many ages been exerciſed by the chiefs, has like- 
wiſe its evil and its good. The feudal conſtitution 
naturally diffuſed itſelf into long ramifications of ſub- 
ordinate authority, To this general temper of the 
government was added -1e peculiar form of the coun- 
try, broken by mountains into many ſubdiviſions 
ſcarcely acceſſible but to the natives, and guarded by 
paſſes, or perplexed with intricacies, through which 
national juſtice could not find its way. 

The power of deciding controverſies, and of puniſh- 
ing offences, as ſome ſuch power there muſt always 


be, was entruſted to the lairds of the country, to thoſe 
1 2 whom 
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whom the people conſidered as their natural judges. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that a rugged proprietor of 
the rocks, unprincipled and unenlightened, was a nice 
reſolver: of entangled claims, or very exact in propor- 
tioning puniſhment to offences. But the more he in- 
dulged his own will, the more he held his vaſſals in 
dependance. Prudence and innocence, without the 
favour of the chief, conferred no ſecurity; and crimes 
involved. no danger, when the judge was reſolute to 
acquit. 

When the chiefs were men of knowledge and virtue, 
the convenience of a domeſtick judicature was great. 
No long journies were neceſſary, nor artificial delays. 
could be practiſed; the character, the alliances, and 
intereſts of the litigants were known to the court, and 
all falſe pretences were eaſily detected. The ſentence, 
when it was paſt, could not be evaded; the power of 
the laird ſuperſeded formalities, and juſtice could not 
be defeated by intereſt or ſtratagem. 

I doubt not but that ſince the regular judges have 
wade their circuits through the whole country, right 
has been every where more wiſcly and more equally 
diſtributed ; the complaint is, that litigation is grown 
troubleſome, and that the magiſtrates are too few, and 
therefore often too remote for general convenience, 

Many of the ſmaller iſlands have no legal officer 
within them. I once aſked, if a crime ſhould be 
committed, by what authority the offender could be 
ſeized ? and was told, that the laird- would exert his. 
right; a right which he muſt now uſurp, but which 
ſurely neceſſity muſt vindicate, and which is there- 
we yet exerciſed in lower degrees, by ſome of 
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the proprietors, when legal proceſſes cannot be ob- 
tained. | 

In all greater queſtions, however, there 1s now hap- 
pily an end to all fear or hope from malice or from 
favour. The roads are ſecure in thoſe places through 
which, forty years ago, no traveller could paſs with- 
out a convoy. All trials of right by the ſword are 
forgotten, and the mean are in as little danger from 
the powerful as in other places. No ſcheme of po- 
licy has, in any country, yet brought the rich and 
poor on equal terms into courts of judicature. Per- 
haps experience, improving on experience, may in 
time effect it. foi 

Thoſe who have long enjoyed dignity and power, 
ought not to loſe it without ſome equivalent. There 
was paid to the chiefs by the publick, in exchange 
for their privileges, perhaps a ſum greater than moſt 
of them had ever poſſeſſed, which excited a thirſt for 
riches, of which it ſhewed them the uſe. When 
the power of birth and ſtation ceaſes, no hope re- 
mains but from the prevalence of money. Power 
and wealth ſupply the place of each other. Power 
confers the ability of gratifying our defire without 
the conſent of others. Wealth enables us to ob- 
tain the conſent of others to our gratification, Power, 
ſimply conſidered, whatever it confers on one, muſt 
take from another. Wealth enables its owner to 
give to others, by taking only from himſelf. Power 
pleaſes the violent and proud: wealth delights the 
placid and the timorous. Youth therefore flies at 
power, and age grovels after riches. 

The chiefs, diveſted of their prerogatives, ne- 
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ceſſarily turned their thoughts to the improvement 
of their revenues, and expect more rent, as they have 
leſs homage. The tenant, who 1s far from perceiy- 
ing that his condition is made better in the ſame 
proportion as that of his landlord is made worſe, 
does not immediately ſee why his induſtry is to be 
taxed more heavily than before. He refuſes to pay 
the demand, and is cjected; the ground is then let to 
a ſtranger, who perhaps brings a larger ſtock, but 
who, taking the land at its full price, treats with the 
laird upon equal terms, and conſiders him not as a 
chief but as a trafficker in land. Thus the eſtate 
perhaps is improved, but the clan is broken. 

It ſeems to be the general opinion, that the rents 
have been raiſed with too much eagerneſs. Some 
regard muſt be paid to prejudice. Thoſe who have 
hitherto paid but little, will not ſuddenly be per- 
ſuaded to pay much, though they can afford it. As 
ground is gradually improved, and the value of money 
* decreaſes, the rent may be raiſed without any di- 
minution of the farmer's profits; yet it is neceſſary 
in theſe countries, where the ejection of a tenant is a 
greater evil than in more populous places, to con- 
ſider not merely what the land will produce, but with 
what ability the inhabitant can cultivate it. A cer- 
tain ſtock can allow but a certain payment; for if the 
land be doubled, and the ſtock remains the ſame, the 
tenant becomes no richer. The proprietors of the 
Highlands might perhaps often increaſe their income, 
by ſubdividing the farms, and allotting to every oc- 
cupier only ſo many acres as he can profitably em- 
ploy, but that they want people. 5 | 

5 There 
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There ſeems now, whatever be the cauſe, to be 
through a great part of the Highlands a general diſcon- 
tent. That adherence, which was lately profeſſed by 
every man to the chief of his name, has now little pre- 
valence; and he that cannot live as he deſires at home, 
liſtens to the tale of fortunate iſlands, and happy regions, 
where every man may have land of his own, and eat 
the product of his labour without a ſuperior. 

T hoſe who have obtained grants of American lands, 
have, as is well known, invited ſettlers from all quar- 
ters of the globe; and among other places, where 
oppreſſion might produce a wiſh for new habitations, 
their emiſſaries would not fail to try their perſuaſions 
in the iſles of Scotland, where at the time when the 
clans where newly diſunited from their chiefs, and ex- 
aſperated by unprecedented exactions, it is no wonder 
that they prevailed. 

Whether the miſchiefs of emigration were imme- 
diately perceived, may be juſtly queſtioned. They 
who went firſt, were probably ſuch as could beſt be * 
ſpared; but the accounts ſent by the earlieſt ad- 
venturers, whether true or falſe, inclined many to 
follow them; and whole neighbourhoods formed 
parties for removal; ſo that departure from their 
native country is no longer exile. He that goes 
thus accompanied, carries with him all that makes 
life pleaſant. He fits down in a better climate, 
ſurrounded by his kindred and his friends: they 
carry with them their language, their opinions, their 
popular ſongs, and hereditary merriment: they change 
nothing but the place of their abode; and of that 


change they perceive the benefit. 
24 This 
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This is the real effect of emigration, if thoſe that 
go away together ſettle on the ſame ſpot, and preſerve 
their ancient union. But ſome relate that theſe ad- 
venturous viſitants of unknown regions, after a voyage 
paſſed in dreams of plenty and felicity, are diſperſed 
at laſt upon a ſylvan wilderneſs, where their firſt 
years muſt be ſpent in toil, to clear the ground which 
is afterwards to be tilled, and that the whole effect 
of their undertaking is only more fatigue and equal 
ſcarcity, 

Both accounts may be fuſpettd. Thoſe who are 
gone will endeavour: by every art to draw others after 
them; for as their numbers are greater, ' they will 
provide better for themſelves. When Nova Scotia 
was firſt peopled, I remember a letter, publiſhed 
under the character of a New Planter, who related 
how much the climate put him in mind of Jaly. 
Such intelligence the Hebridians probably reccive from 
their tranſmarine correſpondents. But with equal 
temptations of intereſt, and perhaps with no greater 
niceneſs of vetacity, the owners of the iflands ſpread 
ſtories of American hardſhips to keep their people con- 
tent at home. 

Some method to ſtop this epidemick deſire of 
wandering, which ſpreads its contagion from valley 
to valley, deſerves to be ſought with great diligence. 
In more fruitful countries, the removal of one, 
only makes room for the ſucceſſion of another : but 
in the Hebrides, the loſs of an inhabitant leaves a 
laſting vacuity; for nobody born in any other parts 
of the world will chooſe this þ- country for his reſi- 
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dence; and an iſland once depopulated will remain 
a deſert, as long as the preſent facility of travel gives 
every one, who is diſcontented and unſettled, the 
choice of his abode. 

Let it be enquired, whether the firſt intention of 
thoſe who are fluttering on the wing, and collecting 
a flock that they may take their flight, be to attain 
good, or to avoid evil. If they are diſſatisfied with 
that part of the globe, which their birth has allotted 
them, and reſolve not to live without the pleaſures of 
happier climates ; if they long for. bright ſuns, and 
calm ſkies, and flowery fields, and fragrant gardens, I 
know not by what eloquence they can be perſuaded, or 
by what offers they can be hired to ſtay. 

But if they are driven from their native country 
by poſitive evils, and diſguſted by 1ll-treatment, 
real or imaginary, it were fit to remove their griev- 
ances, and quiet their reſentment; ſince, if they 


have been hitherto undutiful ſubjects, they will not 


much mend their principles by American conver- 
ſation, 

To allure them into the army, it was thought 
proper to indulge them in the continuance of their 
national dreſs. If this conceſſion could have any 
effect, it might caſily be made. That diflimilitude 
of appearance, which was ſuppoſed to keep them 
diſtinc from the reſt of the nation, might diſincline 
them from coaleſcing with the Pen/y/vanians or peo- 
ple of Connecticut. It the reſtitution of their arms 
will reconcile them to their country, let them have 
again thoſe weapons, which will not be more miſ- 
chievous at home than in the Colonies. That they 

may 
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may not fly from the increaſe of rent, I know not 
whether the general good does not require that the 
fandlords be, for a time, reſtrained in their demands, 
and kept quiet by penſions propotnondte to their 
loſs. 

To hinder inſurrection by driving away the died. 
and to govern peaceably, by having no ſubjects, is 
an expedient that argues no great profundity of poli- 
ticks. To ſoften the obdurate, to convince the mif- 
taken, to mollify the reſentful, are worthy of a ſtatef- 
man; but it affords a legiſlator little {clf-applauſe to 
conſider, that where there was formerly an inſurrec- 
tion, there is now a wilderneſs. 

It has been a queſtion often agitated without ſo- 
lation, why thoſe northern regions are now fa thinly 
peopled, which formerly overwhelmed with their ar- 
mies the Roman empire. The queſtion ſuppoſes what 
1 believe is not true, that they had once more inhabi- 
tants than they could maintain, and overſlowed only 
becauſe they were full, 

This is to eftimate the manners of all countries 
and ages by our own. Migration, while the ftate 
of life was unſettled, and there was little commu- 
nication of intelligence between diſtant places, was 
among the wilder nations of Europe capricious and 
caſual. An adventurous projector, heard of a fertile 
coaſt unoccupied, and led out a colony ; a chief of 
renown for bravery, called the young men together, 
ang led them out to try what fortune would preſent. 
When Cæſar was in Gaul, he found the Helvetians pre- 
paring to go they knew not whither, and put a ſtop to 
their motions. They ſettled again in their own coun- 
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try, where they were ſo far from wanting room, that 
they had accumulated three years proviſion for their 
march. | 

The religion of the north was military; if they 
could not find enemies, it was their duty to make 
them: they travelled in queſt of danger, and wil- 
lingly took the chance of empire or death. Tf their 
troops were numerous, the countries from which they 
were collected are of vaſt extent, and without much 
exuberance of people great armies may be raiſed 
where every man is a ſoldier. But their true numbers 
were never known, Thoſe who were conquered by 
them are their hiſtorians, and ſhame may have excited 
them to ſay, that they were overwhelmed with multi- 
tudes. To count is a modern practice, the ancient 
method was to gueſs ; and when numbers are gueſſed, 
they are always magnified. 

Thus England has for ſeveral years been filled with 
the achievements of ſeventy thouſand Highlanders em- 
ployed in America. I have heard from an Engliſh 
officer, not much inclined to favour them, that their 
behaviour deſerved a very high degree of military 
praiſe; but their number has been much exagge- _ 
rated, One of the miniſters told me, that ſeventy 
thouſand men could not have been found in all the 
Highlands, and that more than twelve thouſand never 
took the field. Thoſe that went to the American 
war, went to deſtruction. Of the old Highland re- 
giment, conſiſting of twelve hundred, only ſeventy- ſix 
ſurvived to ſee their country again. 

The Gothic ſwarms have at leaſt been multiplied 
with equal liberality. That they bore no great pro- 
portion to the inhabitants, in whoſe countries they ſet- 
tled, 
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tled, is plain from the paucity of northern words now 
tound in the provincial languages. Their country 
was not deſerted for want of room, becauſe it was co- 
vered with foreſts of vaſt extent; and the firſt effect 
of plenitude of inhabitants is the deſtruction. of wood, 
As the Europeans ſpread over America, the lands are 
gradually laid naked. 

1 would not be underſtood to ſay, that neceſſity 
had never any part in their expeditions. A nation, 
whoſe agriculture is ſcanty or unſkiltul, may be driven 
out by famine. A nation of hunters may have ex- 
hauſted their game. I only affirm that the northern 
regions were not, when their irruptions ſubdued the 
Romans, overpeopled with regard to their real extent 
of territory, and power of fertility. In a' country 
fully inliabited, however afterward laid waſte, evident 
marks will remain of its former populouſneſs. But 
of Scandinavia and Germany, nothing is known but that 
as we trace their ſtate upwards into antiquity, their 
woods were greater, and their cultivated ground 
was leſs. 

That cauſes very different from want of room may 
produce a general diſpoſition to ſeek another country, 
is apparent from the preſent conduct of the Higb- 
4landers, who are in ſome places ready to threaten a 
total ſeceſſion, The numbers which have already 
gone, though like other numbers they may be mag- 
nified, are very great, and ſuch as if they had gone to- 
gether and agreed upon any certain ſettlement, might 
have founded an independent government in the 
depths of the weſtern continent. Nor are they only 
the loweſt and moſt indigent ; many men of conſider- 
able wealth have taken with them their train of Ja- 
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bourers and dependants; and if they continue the 
feudal ſcheme of polity, may eſtabliſh new clans in 
che other hemiſphere. | 

That the immediate motives of their deſertion muſt 
be imputed to their landlords, may be reaſonably con- 
cluded, becauſe ſome lairds of more prudence and leſs 
rapacity have kept their vaſſals undimimſhed. From 
Raaſay only one man had been ſeduced, and at C: 
there was no wiſh to go away. 

The traveller who comes hither from more opu- 
lent countries, to ſpeculate upon the remains of paſto- 
ral life, will not much wonder that a common High- 
{ander has no ſtrong adherence to his native ſoil; for 
of animal enjoyments, or of phyſical good, he leaves 
nothing that he may not find again whereſoever he 
may be thrown. 

The habitations of men in the Hebrides may be 
diſtinguiſhed into huts and houſes. By a house, I 
mean a building with one ſtory over another; by a 
but, a dwelling with only one floor. The laird, who 
formerly lived in a caſtle, now lives in a houſe ; ſome- 
times ſufficiently neat, but ſeldom very ſpacicus or 
iplendid. The tackſmen and the miniſters have com- 
monly houſes. Wherever there is a houſe, the ſtran- 
ger finds 2 welcome, and to the other evils of exter- 
minating tackſmen may be added the unavoidable 
ceſſation of hoſpitality, or che devolution of too heavy 
2 burden on the miniſters. | 

Of the houfes little can be ſaid, They are ſmall, 
and by the neceſſity of accumulating ſtores, where 
there are ſo few opportunities of purchaſe, the rooms 
are very heterogeneouſly filled. With want of clean- 
zineſs it were ingratitude to reproach them. "The 
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ſervants having been bred upon the naked earth, think 
every floor clean, and the quick ſucceſſion of gueſts, 
perhaps not always over-elegant, does not allow much 
time for adjuſting their apartments. 

Huts are of many gradations ; from murky dens, 
to commodious dwellings. 

The wall of a common hut is always built without 
mortar, by a ſkilful adaptation of looſe ſtones. Some- 
times perhaps a double wall of ſtones 1s raiſed, and 
the intermediate ſpace filled with earth. The air is 
thus completely excluded. Some walls are, I think, 
formed of turfs, held together by a wattle, or texture 
of twigs. Of the meaneſt huts, the firſt room is 
lighted by the entrance, and the ſecond by the ſmoke- 
hole. The fire is uſually made in the middle. But 
there are huts, or dwellings, of only one ſtory, inha- 
bited by gentlemen, which have walls cemented with 
mortar, glaſs windows, and boarded floors. Of theſe 
all have chimneys, and ſome chimneys have grates. 

The houſe and the furniture are not always nicely 
ſuited. We were driven once, by miſſing a paſſage, to 
the hut of a gentleman, where, after a very liberal 
ſupper, when I was conducted to my chamber, I found 
an elegant bed of Indian cotton, ſpread with fine ſheets, 
The accommodation was flattering ; I undreſſed my- 
ſelf, and felt my feet in the mire. The bed ſtood 
upon the bare earth, which a long courſe of rain had 
ſoftened to a puddle. | 

In paſtoral countries the condition of the loweſt 
rank of people is ſufficiencly wretched. Among ma- 
nufacturers, men that have no property may have art 
and induſtry, which make them neceſſary, and there- 
fore valuable. But where flocks and corn are the 

only 
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only wealth, there are always more hands than work, 
and of that work there is little in which ſkill and dex- 
terity can be much diſtinguiſhed, He therefore who 

is born poor never can be rich. The ſon merely oc- 
cupies the place of the father, and life knows nothing 
of progreſſion or advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peaſants, live in 
miſerable cabins, which afford them little more than 
ſhelter from the ſtorms. The boor of Nerway is ſaid 
to make all his own utenſils. In the Hebrides, what- 
ever might be their ingenuity, the want of wood 
leaves them no materials. They are probably con- 
tent with ſuch accommodations as ſtones of different 
forms and ſizes can afford them. 

Their food is not better than their lodging. They 
ſeldom taſte the fleſh of land animals; for here are no 
markets. What each man eats is from his own ſtock. 
The great effect of money is to break property into 
ſmall parts. In towns, he that has a ſhilling may have 
a piece of meat; but where there 1s no commerce, no 
man can cat mutton but by killing a ſheep. 

Fiſh in fair weather they need not want; but, I 
believe, man never lives long on fiſh, but by con- 
itraint; he will rather feed upon roots and berries. 

The only fewel of the iſlands is peat. Their wood 
is all conſumed, and coal they have not yet found. 
Peat is dug out of the marſhes, from the depth 
of one foot to that of fix. That is accounted the 
beſt which is neareſt the ſurface. It appears to be 
a maſs of black earth held together by vegetable 
abres. I know not whether the earth be bituminous, 
or whether the fibres be not the only combuſtible 


part; 
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part; which, by heating the interpoſed earth red hot, 


make a burning maſs. The heat 1s not very ſtrong 


nor laſting. The aſhes are yellowiſh, and in a large 
quantity. When they dig peat, they cut it into 
ſquare pieces, and pile it up to dry beſide the houſe, 
In ſome places it has an offenſive ſmell, It is like 
wood charked for the ſmith. The common me- 
thod of making peat fires is by heaping it on the 
hearth; but it burns well in grates, and in the beſt 
houſes is ſo uſed. 

The common opinion is, that peat grows again 
where it has been cut; which, as it ſeems fo be 
chiefly a vegetable ſubſtance, is not unlikely to be 
true, whether known or not to thoſe who relate it. 

There are water mills in Sey and Raaſay; but 
where they are too far diſtant, the houſe-wives grind 
their oats with a quern, or hand-mill, which conſiſts 
of two ſtones, about a foot and a half in diameter; 
the lower is a little convex, to which the concavity of 
the upper muſt be fitted. In the middle of the up- 
per ſtone is a round hole, and on one ſide is a long 


handle. The grinder ſheds the corn gradually into 


the hole with one hand, and works the handle round 
with the other. The corn flides down the convexity 
of the lower ſtone, and by the motion of the upper is 
ground in its paſſage. Theſe ſtones are found in 
| Lochabar. 

The iſlands afford few pleaſures, except to the 
hardy ſportiman, who can tread the moor and climb 
the mountain. 'The diſtance of one family from 
another, in a country where travelling has ſo much 


difficulty, makes frequent intercourſe impracticable. 
Viſits 
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Viſits laſt ſeveral days, and are commonly paid by 
water; yet I never ſaw a boat furniſhed with benches, 
or made commodious by any addition to the fitſt fa- 
brick. Conveniencies are not miſſed where they never 
were enjoyed, 

The ſolace which the bagpipe can give, they have 

long enjoyed; but among other changes, which the 
laſt revolution introduced, the uſe of the bagpipe be- 
gins to be forgotten. Some of the chief families ſtill 
entertain a piper, whoſe office was anciently heredi- 
tary, Macrimmon was piper to Macleod, and Rankin 
to Maclean of Col. 
The tunes of the bagpipe are traditional. There 
has been in Sky, beyond all time of memory, a college 
of pipers, under the direction of Macrimmon, which is 
not quite extinct. There was another in Mull, ſuper- 
intended by Rankin, which expired about ſixteen years 
ago. To theſe colleges, while the pipe retained its 
honour, the ſtudents of muſick repaired for education. 
I have had my dinner exhilarated by the bagpipe, at 
Armidale, at Dunvegan, and in Col. 

The general converſation of the iſlanders has no- 
thing particular. I did not meet with the inquiſitive- 
neſs of which I have read, and ſuſpect the judgment 
to have been raſhly made. A ſtranger of curioſity 
comes into a place where a ſtranger is ſeldom ſeen : 
he importunes the people with queſtions, of which 
they cannot gueſs the motive, and gazes with ſur- 
priſe on things which they, having had them always 
before their eyes, do not ſuſpect of any thing won- 
derful, He appears to them like ſome being of 
another world, and then thinks it peculiar that they 
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take their turn to inquire whence he comes, and whi- 
ther he is going, 

The iſlands were long unfurniſhed with inſtruction 
for youth, and none but the ſons of gentlemen' could 
have any literature. There are now parochial ſchools, 
to which the lord of every manor pays a certain 
ſtipend, Here the children are taught to read; 
but by the rule of their inſtitution, they teach only 
Engliſh, fo that the natives read a language which they 
may never uſe or underſtand. If a pariſh, which 
often happens, contains ſeveral iflands, the ſchool 
being but in one, cannot aſſiſt the reſt. This is the 
ſtate of Col, which, however, is more enlightened 
than ſome other places; for the deficiency is ſupplied 
by a young gentleman, who, for his own improve- 
ment, travels every year on foot over the Highlands 
to the ſeſſion at Aberdeen; and at his return, during 
the vacation, teaches to read and write in his native 
iſland. 

In Sky there are two grammar-fchools, where board- 
ers are taken to be regularly educated. The price 
of board is from three pounds, to four pounds ten 
ſhillings a year, and that of inſtruction is half a crown 
a quarter. But the ſcholars are birds of paſſage, who 
live at ſchool only in the ſummer ; for in winter pro- 
viſions cannot be made for any conſiderable number 
in one place. This periodical diſperſion impreſſes 
ſtongly the ſcarcity of theſe countries. 
Having heard of no boarding-ſchool for ladies 
- nearer than /zverneſs, I ſuppoſe their education is 
generally domeſtick. The elder daughters of the 
higher families are ſent 1 into the world, "and may con- 
5 tribute 
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tribute by their acquiſitions to the improvement of 
the reſt. 

Women muſt here ſtudy to be either pleaſing or 
uſeful. Their deficiencies are ſeldom ſupplied by very 
liberal fortunes. A hundred pounds is a portion be- 
yond the hope of any but the laird's daughter. They 
do not indeed often give money with their daughters; 
the queſtion is, How many cows a young lady will 
bring her huſband? A rich maiden has from' ten to 
forty; but two cows are a decent fortune for one who 
pretends to no diſtinction. 

The relivion of the iſlands is that of the kirk of 
Scotland. The gentlemen with whom I converſed 
are all inclined to the Engliſh liturgy ; but they are 
obliged to maintain the eſtabliſhed miniſter, and 
the country is too poor to afford payment to another, 
who muſt live wholly on the contribution of his au- 
dience. 

They therefore all attend the worſhip of the kirk; 
as often as a viſit from their miniſter, or the practica- 
bility of travelling, gives them opportunity ; nor have 
they any reaſon to complain of inſufficient paſtors; for 
I ſaw not one in the iſlands, whom I had reaſon to 
think either deficient in learning, or irregular in life; 
but found ſeveral with whom I could not converſe 
without wiſhing, as my reſpect increaſed, that they had 


not been preſbyterians. 


The ancient rigour of puritaniſin is now very 
much relaxed, though all are not yet equally enlight- 
ened. I ſometimes met with prejudices ſufficiently 
malignant, but they were prejudices of ignorance. 
The miniſters in the iſlands had attained ſuch know- 
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ledge as may juſtly be admired in men, who have no 
motive to ſtudy, but generous curioſity, or, what is 
ſtill better, deſire of uſefulneſs; with ſuch politeneſs 
as fo narrow a circle of converſe could not have 
ſupplied, but to minds naturally diſpoſed to ele- 
. | 

Reaſon and truth will prevail at laſt. The moſt 
learned of the Scottiſh doctors would now gladly admit 
a form of prayer, if the people would endure it. The 
zeal or rage of congregations has its different degrees, 
In ſome pariſhes the Lord's Prayer is ſuffered: in 
others it 1s ſtill rejected as a form; and he that ſhould 
make it part of his ſupplication would be ſuſpected of 
hererical pravity. 

The principle upon. which extemporary prayer was 
originally introduced, is no longer admitted. The 
miniſter formerly, in the effuſion of his prayer, expect- 
ed immediate, and perhaps perceptible inſpiration, and 
therefore thought it his duty not to think before what 
he ſhould ſay. It is now univerſally confeſſed, that 
men pray as they ſpeak on other occaſions, according 
to the general meaſure of their abilities and attain- 
ments. Whatever each may think of a form pre- 
ſcribed by another, he cannot but believe that he can 
himſelf compoſe by ſtudy and meditation a better 
prayer than will riſe in his mind at a ſudden call; and 
if he has any hope of ſupernatural help, why may 
he not as well receive it when he writes as when he 
ſpeaks ? | 

In the variety of mental powers, ſome muſt per- 
form extemporary prayer with much imperfection; 
and in the eagerneſs and raſhneſs' of contradictory 
| opinions, 
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opinions, if publick liturgy be left to the private judg- 


ment of every miniſter, the congregation may often be 
offended or miſled. | 

There is in Scotland, as among ourſelves, a reſtleſs 
ſuſpicion of popiſh machinations, and a clamour of nu- 
merous converts to the Romilh religion. The report 
is, I believe, in both parts of the iſland equally falſe, 
The Romiſh religion is profeſſed only in Egg and 
Canna, two ſmall iſlands, into which the reformation 
never made its way, If any miſſionaries are buſy in 
the Highlands, their zeal entitles them to reſpect, even 
from thoſe who cannot think favourably of thejr doc- 
trine, | | 
The political tenets of the iſlanders I was not curi- 
ous to inveſtigate, and they were not eager to obtrude. 
Their converſation is decent and inoffenſive, They 
diſdain to drink for their principles, and there is no 
diſaffection at their tables. I never heard a healtn 
offcred by a Highlander that might not have circulated 
with propriety within the precincts of the king's 
palace, | 
Legal government has yet ſomething of novelty 
to which they cannot perfectly conform. The an- 
cient ſpirit that appealed only to the ſword, is yet 
among them. The tenant of Scaipa, an iſland be- 
longing to Macdonald, took no care to bring his 
rent; when the landlord talked of exacting pay- 
ment, he declared his reſolution to keep his ground 
and drive all intruders from the jfland, and con- 
tinued to feed his cattle as on his own land, till it 
became neceſſary for the ſheriff to diſlodge him by 


violence. 
23 The 
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The various kinds of ſuperſtition which prevailed 
here, as in all other regions -of ignorance, are by the 
diligence of the miniſters almoſt extirpated. 

Of Browny, mentioned by Martin, nothing has 
been heard for many years. Browny was a ſturdy 
fairy; who, if he was fed, and kindly treated, would, 
as they ſaid, do a great deal of work. They now 
pay him no wages, and are content to labour for them- 
ſelves. | 

In Troda, within theſe three-and-thirty years, milk 

was put every Saturday for Greogach, or the Old Man 
_ with the Long Beard. Whether Greogach was courted 
as kind, or dreaded as terrible, whether they meant, by 
giving him the milk, to obtain good or avert evil, I 
was not informed. The miniſter is now living by 
whom the practice was aboliſhed. 

They have ſtill among them a great number of 
charms for the cure of different diſeaſes ; they are all 
invocations, perhaps tranſmitted to them from the 
times of popery, which increaſing knowledge will bring 
into diſuſe, 

They have opinions, which cannot be ranked with 
ſuperſtition, becauſe they regard only natural effects. 
They expect better crops of grain, by ſowing their ſeed 
in the moon's increaſe. 'The moon has great influ- 
ence in vulgar philoſophy. In my memory it was a 
Precept annually given in one of the Engliſh almanacks, 
to kill hogs when the moon wwas increaſing, and the bacon 
could prove the better in boiling. 

We ſhould have had little claim to the praiſe of 
cunolity, if we had not endeayoured with particu- 
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lar attention to examine the queſtion of the Second 
Sight. Of an opinion received for centuries by a 
whole nation, and ſuppoſed to be confirmed through 
its whole deſcent by à ſeries of ſucceſſive facts, it is 
deſirable that the truth ſhould be eſtabliſhed, or the 
fallacy detected. 

The Second Sight is an impreſſion made either by the 
mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by 
which things diſtant or future are perceived, and ſeen + 
as if they were preſent. A man on a journey far from 
home falls from his horſe; another, who is perhaps at 
work about the houſe, ſees him bleeding on the 
ground, commonly with a landſcape of the place 
where the accident befalls him. Another ſcer, driving 
home his cattle, or wandering in idleneſs, or muſing 
in the ſunſhine, is ſuddenly ſurpriſed by the appear- 
ance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral proceſſion, and 
counts the mourners or attendants, of whom, if he 
knows them, he relates the names, if he knows them 
not, he can deſcribe the dreſſes. Things diſtant are 
ſeen at the inſtant when they happen. Of things fu- 
ture I know not that there is any rule for determining 
the time between the ſight and the event. 

This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be called, 
is neither voluntary nor conſtant. The appearances 
have no dependence upon choice: they cannot be ſum- 
moned, detained, or recalled, The impreſſion 1s ſud- 
den, and the effect often painful. 

By the term Second Sight, ſcems to be meant a mode 
of ſeeing, ſuperadded to that which nature generally 
beſtows. In the Ear it is called Taiſch; which 
ſignifies likewiſe a ſpectre, or a viſion, I know not, 
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nor is it likely that the Highlanders ever examined, 
whether by Taiſch, uſed for Second Sight, they wenn 
the power of ſeeing, or the thing ſeen. 

I do not find it to be true, as it is reported, that to 
the Second Sight nothing is preſented but phantoms of 
evil. Good ſeems to have the ſame proportion in 
thoſe viſionary ſcenes, as it obtains in real life: almoſt 
all remarkable events have evil for their baſis; and are 
either miſeries incurred, or miſeries eſcaped. Our 
ſenſe is ſo much ſtronger of what we ſuffer, than of 
what we enjoy, that the ideas of pain predominate in 
almoſt every mind. What is recollection but a revival 
of vexations, or hiſtory but a record of wars, treaſons, 
and calamities? Death, which 1s conſidered as the 
greateſt evil, happens to all. The greateſt good, be 
it what it will, is the lot but of a part. 

That they ſhould often ſee death is to be expected; ; 
becauſe death is an event frequent and important. But 
they ſce likewiſe more pleaſing incidents, A gentle- 
man told me, that when he had once gone far from his 
own iſland, one of his labouring ſervants predicted 
his return, and deſcribed the livery of his attendant, 
which he had never worn at home; and which had 
been, without any previous deſign, occaſionally given 
him, | 

Our deſire of information was keen, and our in- 
quiry frequent. Mr. Beſwell's frankneſs and gaiety 
made every body communicative; and we heard 
many tales of theſe airy ſhows, with more or leſs evi- 
dence and diſtinctneſs. 

It is the common talk of the Lowland Scots, that 
the notion of the Second Sight is wearing away with 

other 
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other ſuperſtitions ; and that its reality is no longer 
ſuppoſed, but by the groſſeſt people. How far its 
prevalence ever extended, or what ground it has loſt, 
I know not. . The iſlanders of all degrees, whether of 
rank or underſtanding, univerſally admit it, except 
the miniſters, who umverſally deny it, and are ſuſ- 

pected to deny it, in conſequence of a ſyſtem, againſt 
conviction. One of them honeſtly told me, that he 
came to Sky with a reſolution not to believe it. 

Strong reaſons for incredulity will readily occur. 
This faculty of ſeeing things out of ſight is local, 
and commonly uſeleſs. It is a breach of the com- 
mon order of things, without any viſible reaſon or 
perceptible benefit. It is aſcribed only to a peo- 
ple very little enlightened ; and among them, for the 
moſt part, to the mean and ignorant. 

To the confidence of theſe objections it may be 
replied, that by preſuming to determine what is fit, 
and what is beneficial, they preſuppoſe more know- 
| ledge of the univerſal ſyſtem than man has attained ; 
and therefore depend upon principles too compli- 
cated and extenſive for our comprehenſion ; and 
that there can be no ſecurity in the conſequence, 
when the premiſes are not underſtood ; that the 
Second Sight is only wonderful becauſe it is rare, for, 
conſidered in itſelf, it involves no more difficulty 
than dreams, or perhaps than the regular exerciſe 


of the cogitative faculty; that a general opinion of 
communicative impulſes, or viſionary repreſenta- 
tions, has prevailed in all ages and all nations; 
that particular inſtances have been given, with ſuch 


evidence as neither Bacon nor Bayle has been able to 
| | re ſiſt F 
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reſiſt; that ſudden impreſſions, which the event has 
verified, have been felt by more than own or publiſh 
them; that the Second Sight of the Hebrides implies 
oaly the local frequency of a power which is no where 
totally unknown; and that where we are unable to 
decide by antecedent reaſon, we muſt be content to 
yield to the force of teſtimony. 

By pretenſion to Second Sight, no profit was ever 
ſought or gained. It is an involuntary affection, in 
which neither hope nor fear are known to have any 
part. Thoſe who profeſs to feel it do not boaſt of it 
as a privilege, nor are conſidered by others as advan- 
tageouſly diſtinguiſhed. They have no temptation to 
ſeign; and their hearers have no motive to encourage 
the impoſture. 

To talk with any of theſe ſeers is not eaſy. There 
is one living in Sky, with whom we would have gladly 
converſed; but he was very groſs and ignorant, and 
knew no Engliſo. The proportion in theſe countries 
of the poor to the rich is ſuch, that if we ſuppoſe the 
quality to be accidental, it can very rarely happen to a 
man of education; and yet on ſuch men it has ſome- 
times fallen. There is now a fecond ſighted gentle- 
man in the Higblands, who complains of the terrors to 
which he is expoſed. 

The foreſight of the ſeers is not always preſci- 
ence: they are impreſſed with images, of which the 
event only ſhews them the meaning. They tell what 
they have ſeen to others, who are at that time not 
more knowing than themſelves, but may become at 
laſt very adequate witneſſes, by comparing the narra- 
tive with its verification, 
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Io collect ſufficient teſtimonies for the ſatisſac- 
tion of the publick, or of ourſelves, would have re- 


quired more time than we could beſtow. There 


is, againſt it, the ſeeming analogy of things con- 
fuſedly ſeen, and little underſtood; and for it, the 
indiſtinct cry of national perſuaſion, which may be 
perhaps reſolved at laſt into prejudice and tradi- 
tion. I never could advance my curioſity to con- 
viction; but came away at laſt only willing to be- 
lieve. 0 

As there ſubſiſts no longer in the iſlands much of 
that peculiar and diſcriminative form of life, of which 
the idea had delighted our imagination, we were wil- 
ling to liſten to ſuch accounts of paſt times as would 
be given us. But we ſoon found what memorials 
were to be expected from an illiterate people, whoſe 
whole time is a ſeries of diſtreſs; where every morn- 
ing is labouring with expedients for the evening; and 
where all mental pains or pleaſure aroſe from the 
dread of winter, the expectation of ſpring, the ca- 
prices of their chiefs, and the motions of the neigh- 
bouring clans ; where there was neither ſhame from 
ignorance, nor pride in knowledge; neither curioſity 
to inquire, nor vanity to communicate. 

The chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent pe- 
nury and daily difficulties; and in their houſes were 
preſerved what accounts remained of paſt ages. But 
the chiefs were ſometimes ignorant and careleſs, and 
ſometimes kept buſy by turbulence and conten- 
tion; and one generation of ignorance effaces the 
whole ſeries of unwritten hiſtory. Books are faith- 
ful repoſitories, which may be a while neglected 
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or forgotten; but when they are opened again, will 
again impart their inſtruction : memory, once inter- 
rupted, is not to be recalled. Written learning is a 
fixed luminary, which, after the cloud that had hidden 
it has paſt away, 1s again bright in its proper ſtation. 
Tradition is but a meteor, which, if once it falls, can- 
not be rekindled. ' 

It ſeems to be univerſally ſuppoſed, that much. of 
the local hiſtory was preſerved by the bards, of whom 
one is ſaid to have been retained by every great fa- 
mily. After theſe bards were fome of my firſt in- 
quiries ; and I received ſuch anſwers as, for a while, 
made me pleaſe myſelf with my increaſe of know- 
ledge ; for 1 had not then learned how to eſtimate the 
narration of a Highlander. 

They ſaid that a great family had a bard and a 
fenachi, who were the poet and hiſtorian of the houſe; 
and an old gentleman told me that he remembered 
one of each. Here was a dawn of intelligence. Of 
men that had lived within memory, ſome certain 
knowledge might be attained. Though the office 
had ceaſed, its effects might continue; the poems 
might be found, though there was no poet. 

Another converſation indeed informed me, that 
the fame man was both bard and ſenachi, This 
variation diſcouraged me; but as the practice might 
be different in different times, or at the ſame time 
in different families, there was yet no reafon for ſup- 
poſing that I muſt neceſſarily fit down in total 
ignorance. 

Soon after I was told by a gentleman who is 
generally acknowledged the greateſt maſter of He- 
| | bridian 
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bridian antiquities, that there had indeed once been 
both bards and ſenachies; and that ſenachi ſignified 
the man of talk, or of converſation ; but that neither 
bard nor ſenachi had exiſted for ſome centuries, I 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe it exactly known at what 
time the cuſtom ceaſed, nor did it probably ceaſe in 
all houſes at once. But whenever the practice of 
recitation was diſuſed, the works, whether poetical 
or hiſtorical, periſhed with the authors; for in thoſe 
times nothing had been written in the Zarſe lan- 
guage. | 

Whether the man of talk was an hiſtorian, whoſe of- 
fice was to tell truth, or a ſtory-teller, like thoſe which 
were in the laſt century, and perhaps are now among 
the 1riſh, whole trade was only to amuſe, it now would 
be vain to inquire, 

| Moſt of the domeſtick offices were, I believe, here- 
ditary ; and probably the laureat of a clan was al- 
ways the ſon of the laſt laureat. The hiſtory of the 
race could no otherwiſe be communicated or retained ; 
but what genius could be expected in a poet by in- 
hericance ? 

The nation was wholly illiterate. Neither bards 
nor ſenachies could write or read; but if they were 
ignorant, there was no danger of detection ; they were 
believed by thoſe whoſe vanity they flattered. 

The recital of genealogies, which has been con- 
ſidered as very efficacious to the preſervation of a true 
{cries of anceſtry, was anciently made when the heir 
of the family came to manly age. This practice has 
never ſubſiſted within time of memory, nor was 
much credit due to ſuch rehearſers, who might ob- 

trude 
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trude fictitious pedigrees, either to pleaſe their maſ- 
ters, or to hide the deficiency of their own me- 
mories. | 

Where the chiefs of the Highlands have found the 
hiſtories of their deſcent is difficult to tell; for no 
Earſe genealogy was ever written. In general this 
only is evident, that the principal houſe of a clan 
muſt be very ancient, and that thoſe mult have lived 
long in a place, of whom it is not known when they 
came thither. 

Thus hopeleſs are all attempts to find any traces of 
Highland learning. Nor are their primitive cuſtoms 
and ancient manner of life otherwiſe than very faintly 
and uncertainly remembered by the preſent race. 

The peculiarities which ſtrike the native of a com- 
mercial country, proceeded in a great meaſure from 
the want of money. To the ſervants and depend- 
ants that were not domeſticks, and, if an eſtimate be 
made from the capacity of any of their old houſes 
which I have ſeen, their domeſticks could have been 
but few, were appropriated certain portions of land 
for their ſupport. Macdonald has a piece of ground 
yet, called the Bards or Senachies field. When a 
beef was killed for the houſe, particular parts were 
claimed as fees by the ſeveral officers, or workmen. 
What was the right of each I have not learned. - The 
head belonged to the ſmith, and the udder of a cow 
to the piper ; the weaver had likewiſe his particular 
part; and ſo many pieces followed theſe preſcriptive 
claims, that the laird's was at laſt but little. 

The payment of rent in kind has been ſo long 
diſuſcd in England, that it is totally forgotten, It was 

| practiſed 
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practiſed very lately in the Hebrides, and probably 
ſtill continues, not only at St. Kilda, where money is 
not yet known, but in others of the ſmaller and re- 
moter iſlands: It were perhaps to be deſired, that no 
change . in this particular ſhould have been made. 
When the laird could only eat the produce of his 
lands, he was under the neceſſity of reſiding upon 
them; and when the tenant could not convert his 
ſtock into more portable riches, he could never be 
tempted away from his farm, from the only place 
where he could be wealthy. Money confounds ſub- 
ordination, by overpowering the diſtinctions of rank 
and birth, and weakens authority, by ſupplying power 
of reſiſtance, or expedients for eſcape. The feudal 
ſyſtem is formed for a nation employed in agriculture, 
and has never long kept its hold where gold and filver 
have become common. 

Their arms were anciently the Glaymore, or great 
two-handed ſword, and afterwards the two-edged 
ſword and target, or buckler, which was ſuſtained on 
the leſt arm. In the midſt of the target, which was 
made of wood, covered with leather, and ſtudded with 
nails, a lender lance, about two feet long, was ſome- 
times fixed ; it was heavy and cumberous, and ac- 
cordingly has for ſome time paſt been gradually laid 
aſide. Very few targets were at Culloden. The dirk, 
or broad dagger, I am afraid, was of more uſe in pri- 
vate quarrels than in battles. The Lochaber ax is only 
a ſlight alteration of the old Eugliſb bill. 

Aſter all that has been ſaid of the force and ter- 
rour of the Highland ſword, I could not find that the 
art of defence was any part of common education. 

The 
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The gentlemen were perhaps ſometimes ſkilful gla- 
diators, but the common men had no other powers 
than thoſe of violence and courage, Yet it is well 
known, that the onſet of the Highlanders was very 
formidable. As an army cannot conſiſt of philoſo- 
phers, a panick is eaſily excited by any unwonted 
mode of annoyance. New dangers are naturally mag- 
nified ; and men accuſtomed only to exchange bullets 
at a diſtance, and rather to hear their enemies than ſee 
them, are diſcouraged and amazed when they find 
themſelves encountered hand to hand, and catch the 
gleam of ſteel flaſhing in their faces. 

The Highland weapons gave opportunity for many 
exertions of perſonal courage, and ſometimes for ſin- 
gle combats in the field; like thoſe which occur 
ſo frequently in fabulous wars. At Falkirk, a gen- 
tleman now living, was, I ſuppoſe after the retreat of 
the king's troops, engaged at a diſtance from the reſt 
with an Jriſþ dragoon. They were both ſkilful 
ſwordſmen, and the conteſt was not caſily decided: 
the dragoon at laſt had the advantage, and the High- 
lander called for quarter; but quarter was refuſed 
him, and the fight continued till he was reduced to 
defend himſelf upon his knee. At that inſtant one of 
the Maclecds came to his reſcue ; who, as it is ſaid, of- 
fered quarter to the dragoon, but he thought himſelf 
obliged to reject what he had before refuſed, and, as 
battle gives little time to deliberate, was immediately 
killed. 

Funerals were formerly ſolemnized by calling 
multitudes together, and entertaining them at great 
expence. This emulation of uſeleſs coſt has been 

for 
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for ſome time diſcouraged, and at laſt in the iſle of Shy 
is almoſt ſuppreſſed. 

Of the Earſe language, as I underſtand nothing, [ 
cannot ſay more than I have been told. It is the rude 
ſpeech of a barbarous people, who had few thoughts to 
expreſs, and were content, as they conceived groſsly, 
to be groſsly underſtood. After what has been lately 
talked of Highland bards, and Highland genius, many will 
ſtartle when they are told, that the Ear/e never was a 
written language; that there is not in the world an 
Earſe manuſcript a hundred years old ; and that the 
ſounds of the Highlanders were never expreſſed by let- 
ters, till ſome little books of piety were tranſlated, and 
a metrical verſion of the Pſalms was made by the ſy- 
nod of Argyle. Whoever therefore now writes in this 
language, ſpells according to his own perception of the 
ſound, and his own idea of the power of the letters. 


The Welfh and the Iriſo are culnvated tongues. The 


IVelſh, two hundred years ago, inſulted their Exgliſ 
neighbours for the inſtability of their orthography ; 
while the Zarſe merely floated in the breath of the peo- 
ple, and could therefore receive little improvement. 
When a language begins to teem with books, it is 
tending to refinement; as thoſe who undertake to 
teach others muſt have undergone ſome labour in 
improving themſelves, they ſet a proportionate value 
on their own thoughts, and wiſh to enforce them by 
efficacious expreſſions; ſpeech becomes embodied and 
permanent; different modes and phraſes are com- 
pared, and the beſt obtains an eſtabliſhment, By de- 
grees, one age improves upon another. Exactneſs is 
Vor. VIII. Aa firſt 
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firſt obtained, and afterwards elegance. But diction, 
merely vocal, is always in its childhood. As no man 
leaves his eloquence behind him, the new generations 
have all to learn. There may poſſibly be books with- 
out a poliſhed language, but there can be no 3 
language without books. 

That the bards could not read more than the reſt 
of their countrymen, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe; be- 
cauſe, if they had read, they could probably have writ- 
ten; and how high their compoſitions may reaſonably 
be rated, an enquirer may beſt judge by conſidering 


what ſtores of imagery, what principles of ratiocination, 


what comprehenſion of knowledge, and what delicacy 
of elocution he has known any man attain who cannot 
read. The ſtate of the bards was yet more hopeleſs. 
He that cannot read, may now conveſe with thoſe that 
can; but the bard was a barbarian among barbarians, 
who, knowing nothing himſelf, lived with others that 
knew no more. 

There has lately been in the iſlands one of theſe 
illiterate poets, who hearing the Bible read at church, 
is ſaid to have turned the ſacred hiſtory into verſe. I 
heard part of a dialogue, compoſed by him, tranſlat- 
ed by a young lady in Mull, and thought it had more 
meaning than I expected from a man totally uneducat- 
ed; but he had ſome opportunities of knowledge; he 
hved among a learned people. After all that has been 
done for the inſtruction of the Highlanders, the antipa- 
thy between their language and literature ftill conti- 
nues; and no man that has learned only Earſe is, at 
this time, able to read, 

The 
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The Earſe has many dialects, and the words uſed in 


ſome iſlands are not always known in others. In lite- 
rate nations, though the pronunciation, and ſometimes 
the words of common ſpeech, may differ, as now in 
England, compared with the ſouth of Scotland, yet there 
is a written dition, which pervades all dialects, and 
is underſtood in every province. But where the whole 
language is colloquial, he that has only one part, never 
gets the reſt, as he cannot get it but by change of 
reſidence. | 8 | 

In an unwritten ſpeech, nothing that is riot very 
ſhort is tranſmitted from one generation to another. 
Few have opportunities of hearing a long compoſition 
often enough to learn it, or have inclination to repeat 
it ſo often as is neceſſary to retain it; and what is 
once forgotten is loſt for ever. I believe there can - 
not be recovered, in the whole Ezr/e language, five 
hundred lines of which there is any evidence to prove 
them a hundred years old. Yet I hear that the father 
of Offian boaſts of two cheſts more of ancient poetry, 
which he ſuppreſſes, becauſe they are too good for the 
Engliſh. 

He that goes into the Highlands with a mind na- 


turally acquieſcent, and a credulity eager for wonders, 


may come back with an opinion very different from 


mine; for the inhabitants, knowing the ignorance of 


all ſtrangers in their language and antiquities, perhaps 
are not very ſcrupulous adherents to truth; yet I do 
not ſay chat they deliberately ſpeak ſtudied falſehood, 
or have a ſettled purpoſe to deceive. They have en- 
quired and conſidered little, and do not always feel 
their own ignorance. They are not much accuſtomed 
to be interrogated by others: and ſeem never to have 
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thought upon interrogating themſelves; ſo that if they 
do not know what they tell to be true, they likewiſe do 
not diſtinctly perceive it to be falſe. 

Mr. Beſcwell was very diligent in his enquiries; and 
the reſult of his inveſtigations was, that the anſwer to 
the ſecond queſtion was commonly ſuch as nullified 
the anſwer to the firſt. 

| We were a while told, that they had an old tranſla- 
tion of the ſcriptures; and told it till it would appear 
obſtinacy to enquire again. Yet by. continued accu- 
mulation of queſtions we found, that the tranſlation. 
meant, if any meaning there were, was nothing elſe 
than the Triſß Bible. 8 

We heafd of manuſcripts that were, or that had 
been, in the hands & ſomebody's father, or grand- 
father; but at laſt we had no reaſon to believe they 
were other than if. Martin mentions {r:jþ, but 
never any Earſe manuſcripts, to be found in the iſlands 
in his time. 

I ſuppoſe my opinion of the. poems of Offian is 
already diſcovered. I believe they never exiſted in 
any other form than that which we have ſeen, The 
editor, or author,. never could ſhew- the original ; nor- 
can it be ſhewn by any other; to revenge reaſonable 
incredulity, by refuſing evidence, is a degree of inſo- 
lence, wich which the world is not yet acquainted; 
and ſtubborn audacity is the laſt refuge of guilt, It 
would be eaſy to ſhew it if he had it; but whence 
could it be had? It is too long to be remembered, 
and the language formerly had nothing written. He 
has doubtleis inſerted names that circulate in popular 
ſtories, and may have tranflated ſome wandering 
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-ballads, if any can be found; and the names, and ſome 
of the images, being recollected, make an inaccurate 
auditor imagine, by the help of Caledonian bigotry, 
that he has formerly heard the whole. 

I aſked a very learned miniſter in Sky, who had uſed 
all arts to make me. beheve the genuineneſs of the 
book, whether at laſt he believed it himſelf? but he 
would not anſwer. + He wiſhed me to be deceived, for 
the honour of his country; but would not directly and 
formally deceive me. Yet has this man's teſtimony 
been publickly produced, as of one that held Fingal 
to be the work of Oftan. 

It is ſaid, that ſome men of integrity profeſs to have 
heard parts of it, but they all heard them when they 
were boys; and it was never ſaid that any of them 
could xecite ſix lines. They remember names, and 
perhaps ſome proverbial ſentiments; and, having no 
diſtinct ideas, coin & reſemblance without an original. 
The perſuaſion of the Scots, however, is far from uni- 
verſal; and in a queſtion ſo capable of proof, why 
ſhould doubt be ſuffered to continue? The editor has 
been heard to ſay, that part of the poem was received 
by him, in the Saxon character. He has then found, 
by ſome peculiar fortune, an unwritten language, writ- 
ten in a character which the natives. probably never 
beheld. 

J have yet ſuppoſed no impoſture but in the pub- 
liſher; yet l am far from certainty, that ſome ranſla- 
tions have not been lately made, that may now be ob- 
truded as parts of the original work. Credulity on 
one part is a ſtrong temptation to deceit on the other, 
eſpecially to deceit of which no perſonal injury is 

the 
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the conſequence, and which flatters the author with 
his own ingenuity. The Scots have ſomething to 


plead for their eaſy reception of an improbable fiction: 


they are ſeduced by their fondneſs for their ſuppoſed 
anceſtors. ' A Scotchman muſt be a very ſturdy mora- 
liſt, who does not love Scotland better than truth ; he 
will always love it better than enquiry: and if falſe. 


hood flatters his vanity, will not be very diligent to 


detect it. Neither ought the Engliſh to be much in- 
fluenced by Scotch authority; for of the paſt and pre- 
ſent ſtate of the whole Earſe nation, the Lowlanders 
are at leaſt as ignorant as ourſelves. To be ignorant 


1s painful; but it is dangerous to quiet our uneaſi- 


neſs by the deluſive opiate of haſty perſuaſion. 

But this is the age in which thoſe who could not 
read, have been ſuppoſed to write; in which the 
giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited as 


realities. If we know little of the ancient Highlanaers, 


let us not fill the vacuity with Offarn. If we have not 
ſearched the Magellanick regions, let us however for- 
bear to people them with Patagons. 

_ Having waited ſome days at Armidel, we were flat- 


tered at laſt with a wind that promiſed to convey us to 


Mull. We went on board a boat that was taking in 
kelp, and left” the iſle of Sky behind us. We were 
doomed to experience, like others, the danger of truſt- 


ing to the wind, which blew againſt us, in a ſhort 


time, with ſuch violence, that we, being no ſeaſoned 


ſailors, were willing to call it a tempeſt. I was ſea- 
ſick, and lay down. Mr. Boſwell kept the deck. The 
maſter knew not well whither to go; and our diffi- 
culties might perhaps have filled a very pathetick 
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page, had not Mr. Maclean of Cal, who, with every 
other qualification which inſular life requires, is a very 
active and ſkilful mariner, Prey us fafe into his own 
harbour, 


COL. 


In the morning we found ourſelves under the iſle 
of Col, where we landed; and paſſed the firſt day and 
night with captain Maclean, a gentleman who has 
lived ſome time in the Eaſt Indies, but having de- 
throned no Nabob, is not too rich to ſettle in his own 
country. 

Next day the wind was s fair, and we might have had 
an eaſy paſſage to Mull; but having, contrarily to our 
own intention, landed upon a new iſland, we would not 
leave it wholly unexamined. We therefore ſuffered the 
veſſel to depart without us, and truſted the ſkies for an- 
other wind. 

Mr. Maclean of Cel, having a very numerous fami- 
ly, has, for ſome time paſt, reſided at Aberdeen, that he 
may ſuperintend their education, and leaves the young 
gentleman, our friend, to govern his dominions, with 
the full power of a Highland chief. By the abſence of 
the laird's family, our entertainment was made more 
difficult, becauſe the houſe was in a great degree diſ- 
furniſhed; but young Col's kindneſs and activity ſup- 
plied all defects, and procured us more than ſufficient 
accommodation. 

Here I firſt mounted a little Highland ſteed; and 
if there had been many ſpectators, ſhould have been 
ſomewhat aſhamed of my figure in the march. The 
horſes of the iſlands, as of other barren countries, 
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are very low: they are indeed muſculous and ſtrong, 
beyond what their ſize gives reaſon for expecting; but 
2 bulky.man upon one of their backs makes a very 
diſproportionate appearance. 

From the habitation of captain Maclean we went 
to Griſſipol, but called by the way on Mr. Hefor 
Maclean, the miniſter of Col, whom we found in a 
hut, that 1s, a houſe of only one floor, but with win- 
dows and chimney, and not inelegantly furniſhed, Mr, 
Meacdkan has the reputation of great learning: he is 
ſeventy-ſeven years old, but not infirm, with a look 
of venerable dignity, excelling what I remember in any 
other man. 

His converſation was not unſuitable to his appear- 
ance. I loſt ſome of his good-will, by treating a he- 
retical writer with more regard than, in his opinion, a 
heretick could deſerve. I honoured his orthodoxy, 
and did not much cenfure his aſperity. A man who 
has ſettled his opinions, does not love to have the tran- 
quillity of his conviction diſturbed; and at ſeventy- 
ſeven it is time to be in earneſt. 

Mention was made of the Earſe tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament, which has been lately publiſhed, and 
of which the learned Mr, Macqueen of Sky ſpoke with 
commendation ; but Mr. Maclean ſaid, he did not uſe it, 
becauſe he could make the text more intelligible to his 
auditors by an extemporary verſion. From this I in- 
ferred, that the language of the es was not the 
language of the iſle of Col. 

He has no publick edifice for the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry; and can officiate to no greater number 
than a room can contain; and the room of a hut is 
not very large. This is all the opportunity of wor- 
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ſhip that is now granted to the inhabitants of the 
iſland,” forme of whom muſt travel thither perhaps 
ten miles. Two chapels were erected by their an- 
ceſtors, of which I ſaw the ſkeletons, which now 
ſtand faithful witneſſes of the triumph of Refor- 
mation. 
The want of churches is not the only inpatiaene 
to piety: there is likewiſe a want of miniſters. "A 
pariſh often contains more iſlands than one; and each 
iſland can have the miniſter only in its own turn. At 
Raaſay they had, I think, a right to ſervice only every 
third Sunday. All the proviſion made by the preſent 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, for the inhabitants of about 
a hundred ſquare miles, is a prayer and ſermon in a 
little room, once in three weeks: and even this par- 
ſimonious diſtribution is at the mercy of the wea- 
ther: and in thoſe iſlands where the miniſter does 
not refide, it is impoſſible to tell how many weeks 
or months may paſs without any publick exerciſe of 
religion. 


GRISSIPOL IN COL, 


After a ſhort converſation with Mr. Maclean, we 
went on to Griſſipol, a houſe and farm tenanted by | 
Mr. Macfweyn, where I ſaw more of the ancient life , 
of a Highlander than I had yet found. Mrs. Mac- 

Ffweyn could ſpeak no Engliſb, and had never ſeen any 
other places than the iſlands of Sky, Mull, and Cl: 
but ſhe was hoſpitable and good-humoured, and ſpread 
her table with ſufficient liberality. We found tea 
here, as in every other place, but our ſpoons were of | 
horn. 


The 
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The houſe of Gri//ipol ſtands by a brook very clear 
and quick; which is, I ſuppoſe, one of the moſt co- 
pious ſtreams in the iſland. This place was the ſcene 
of an action, much celebrated in the traditional hiſtory 
of Col, but which probably no two relaters will tell 
alike. | 
Some time, in the obſcure ages, Macneil of Barra 
married the lady Maclean, who had the iſle of Cu for 
her jointure. Whether Macneil detained Col, when he 
widow was dead, or whether ſhe lived ſo lone +: © 
make her heirs impatient, is perhaps not o n. 
The younger ſon, called Foby Gerve:, or: ein the 
Giant, a man of great ſtrength, who was then in Fe- 
land, either for ſafety or for education, dreamed of re- 
covering his inheritance ; and getting tome adventurers 
together, which in thoſe unſettled times was not hard 
to do, invaded Col. He was driven away, but was not 
diſcouraged, and collecting new followers, in three 
years came again with fifty men. In his way he ſtop- 
ped at Artoriniſh in Morvern, where his uncle was pri- 
ſoner to Macleod, and was then with his enemies in a 
tent. Maclean took with him only one ſervant, whom 
he ordered to ſtay at the outſide; and where he ſhould 
ſee the tent prefled outwards, to ſtrike with his dirk; 
it being the intention of Maclean, as any man pro- 
voked him, to lay hands upon him, and puſh him 
back. He entered the tent alone, with his Lochaber 
axe in his hand, and ſtruck ſuch terror into the whole 
afiembly, that they diſmiſſed his uncle. 

When he landed at Col, he ſaw the ſentinel, who 
kept watch towards the ſea, running off to Griſſipoi, 
to give Macneil, who was there with a hundred and 

twenty 
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twenty men, an account of the invaſion.” He told 
Macgill, one of his followers, that if he intercepted 
that dangerous intelligence, by catching the courier, 
he would give him certain lands in Mull. Upon this 
promiſe Macgill purſued the meſſenger, and either 
killed or ſtopped him; and his PR till 1 
lately, held the lands in Mull. 

The alarm being thus prevented, he came unex- 
pectedly upon Macneil. Chiefs were in thoſe days 
never wholly unprovided for an enemy. A fight en- 
ſued, in which one of their followers is ſaid to have 
given an extraordinary proof of activity, by bounding 
backwards over the brook of Griſſipol. Macneil being 
killed, and many of his clan deſtroyed, Maclean took 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, which the Macneils attempted 
to conquer by another invaſion, but were defeated and 
repulſed. 

Maclean, in his turn, invaded the eſtate of the Mac- 
neils, took the caſtle of Brecacig, and conquered the 
iſle of Barra, which he held for ſeven years, and then 
reſtored it to the heirs, 
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From Grifipo! Mr. Maclean conducted us to his 
father's ſeat; a neat new houſe, erected near the old 
caſtle, I think, by the laſt proprietor. Here we were 
allowed to take our ſtation, and lived very commo- 
diouſly, while we waited for moderate weather and a 
fair wind, which we did not ſo ſoon obtain, but we 
had time to get ſome information of the preſent ſtate 
of Col, partly by enquiry, and partly by occaſional ex- 


curſions. | 
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Col is computed to be thirteen: miles in length, and 

three in breadth. Both the ends are the_property of 
the duke of Argyle, but the middle delongs . 
dean, who is called Cal, as the only laird- 
Cu is not properly rocky; it is rather one con- 
tinued rock, of a ſurſace much diverſified with pro- 
tuberances, and covered with a thin layer of earth, 
which is often broken, and diſcovers the ſtone, 
Such a ſoil is not for plants that ſtrike deep roots; 
and perhaps in the whole iſland nothing has ever yet 
grown to the height of a table. The uncultivated 
parts are clothed with heath, among which induſtry 
has interſperſed ſpots of graſs and corn; but no at- 
tempt has been made to raiſe a tree. Young. Col, 
who has a very laudable deſire of improving his pa- 
trimony, purpoſes ſome time to plant an orchard; 
which, if it be ſheltered by a wall, may perhaps ſuc- 
ceed. He has introduced the culture of turnips, of 
which he has a field, where the whole work was per- 
formed by his own hand. His intention is to pro- 
vide food for his cattle in the. winter. This innova- 
tion was conſidered by Mr. Magſweyn as the idle pro- 
ject of a young head, heated with Engliſb fancies ; 
but he has now found that turnips will really 
grow, and that hungry ſheep and cows wall _— 
eat them. 

By ſuch acquiſitions as theſe, the Hebrides may 18 
time riſe above their annual diſtreſs, Wherever heath 
wilt grow, there 1s reaſon to think ſomething better 
may draw nouriſhment ; and by trying the production 
of other places, plants will be found ſuitable to every 


ſoil. 
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Col has many lochs, ſome of which have trouts 
and eels, and others have never yet been ſtocked; 
another proof of the negligence of the iſtanders, who 
might take fiſh in the inland waters when tay cannot 
go to ſea. 

Their quadrupeds are horſes; cows, ſheep, and 
goats, They have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. 
They have no vermin, except rats, which have been 
lately brought thither by ſea, as to other places; and 
are free from ſerpents, frogs, and toads. 

The harveſt in Col, and in Lewis, is ripe ſooner than 
in Sky, and the winter in Col is never cold, but very 
tempeſtuous. I know not that I ever heard the wind 
o loud in any other place; and Mr. Bofeoel! obſerved 
that its noiſe was all its own, for there were no trees 
to increaſe it. 

Noiſe is not the worſt effect of the tempeſts; for 
they have thrown the ſand from the ſhore over a con- 
ſiderable part of the land, and is ſaid ſtill to encroach 
and deſtroy more and more paſture; but I am not of 
opinion, that by any ſurveys or land-marks, its limits 
have been ever fixed, or its progreſſion aſcertained. 
If one man has confidence enough to ſay, that it ad- 
vances, nobody can bring any proof to ſupport him in 
denying it. The reaſon why it is not ſpread to a greater 
extent, ſeems to be, that the wind and rain come al- 
moſt together, and that it is made cloſe and heavy by 
the wet before the ſtorms can put it in motion. So 
thick is the bed, and fo ſmall the particles, that if a 
traveller ſhould be caught by a ſudden guſt in dry 
weather, he would find it very — to eſcape 
with life. 


For 
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For natural curioſities I was ſhown only two great 
maſſes of ſtone, which lie looſe upon the ground; 
one on the top. of a hill, and the other at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the bottom. They certainly were never 
put into their preſent places by human ſtrength or 
ſkill; and though an earthquake might have broken 
off the lower ſtone, and rolled it into the valley, no 
account can be given of the other, which lies on the 
hill, unleſs, which L forgot to examine, there be till 
near it ſome higher rock, from which it might be torn, 
All nations have a tradition, that their earheſt anceſtors 
were giants, and theſe ſtones are ſaid to have been 
thrown up and down by a giant and his miſtreſs. 
There are ſo many more important things, of which 
human knowledge can give no account, that it may be 
forgiven us, if we ſpeculate no longer on two ſtones 
in Col. 5 | 

This iſland is very populous. About nine-and- 
twenty years ago, the fencible men of Col were reck- 
oned one hundred and forty, which is the ſixth of 
eight hundred and forty ; and probably fome con- 
trived to be left out of the liſt. The miniſter told 
us, that a few years ago the inhabitants were eight 
hundred, between the ages of ſeven and of ſeventy. 
Round numbers are ſeldom exact. But in this caſe 
the authority 1s good, and the error likely to be little. 
If to the eight hundred be added what the laws of 
computation require, they will be increaſed to at leaſt 
a thouſand; and if the dimenſions of the country 
have been accurately related, every mile maintains 
more than twenty-five, | 


This 
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This proportion of habitation is greater than the 
appearance of the country ſeems to admit; for where- 
ever the eye wanders, it ſeems much waſte and little 
cultivation. I am more inchned-to-extend the land, 
of which no meaſure has ever been taken, than to di- 
miniſh | the people, who have been really numbered. 
Let it be ſuppoſed, that a computed mile contains a 
mile and a half, as was commonly found true in the 
menſuration of the Engliſb roads, and we ſhall then al- 
lot nearly twelve to a mile, which agrees much better 
with ocular obſervation. 

Here, as in Sky, and other iſlands, are the laird, che 
tackſmen, and the under-tenants. | 

Mr. Maclean, the laird, has very extenſive — 
ſions, being proprietor, not only of far the greater part 
of Col, but of the extenſive iſland of Rum, and a very 
conſiderable territory in Mull. 

Rum is one of the larger iſlands, almoſt ſquare, and 
theretore of great capacity in proportion to its ſides. 
By the uſual method of eſtimating computed extent, it 
may contain more than a hundred and twenty ſquare 
miles. | 

It originally belonged to Clanronald, and was pur- 
chaſed by Col; who, in ſome diſpute about the bar- 
gain, made Clanronald priſoner, and kept him nine 
months in confinement. Its owner repreſents it as 
mountainous, rugged, and barren. In the hills there 
are red deer. The horſes are very ſmall, but of a 
breed eminent for beauty. Col, not long ago, bought 
one of them from a tenant; who told him, that as he 
was of a ſhape uncommonly elegant, he could not ſell 
him but at a high price; and that whoever had him 


ſhould pay a gvinea and a half. 
There 
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There are faid to be in Barra a race of horſes 
yet ſmaller, of which the higheſt is not above thirty- 
fix inches. | | 5 

The rent of Rum is not great. Mr. Maclean de- 

clared that he ſhould be very rich, if he could ſet his 
land at two- pence halfpenny an acre. The inhabi- 
tants are fifty- eight families, who continued papiſts 
for ſome time after the laird became a proteſtant. 
Their adherence to their old religion was ſtrength- 
ened by the countenance of the laird's ſiſter, a zealous 
Romaniſt, till one Sunday, as they were going to maſs 
under the conduct of their patroneſs, Maclzan met 
them on the way, gave one of them a blow on the 
head with a yellow ftick, I ſuppoſe a cane, for which 
the ZEarſe had no name, and drove them to the kirk, 
from which they have never ſince departed. Since 
the uſe of this method of converſion, the inhabi- 
tants of Egg and Canna, who continue papiſts, call 
the proteſtantiſm of Rum, the religion of the Yellow 
Stick, | 

The only popiſh iſlands are Egg and Canna. Egg 
is the principal iſland of a pariſh, in which, though he 
has no congregation, the proteſtant miniſter reſides; 
I have heard of nothing curious in it, but the cave in 
which a former generation of the iſlanders were ſmo- 
thered by Macleod. 

If we had travelled with more leifure, it had not 
been fit to have neglected the popiſh iſlands. Po- 
pery is favourable to ceremony; and among igno- 
rant nations ceremony is the only preſervative of 
tradition. Since proteſtantiſm was extended to the 
ſavage parts of Scotland, it has perhaps been one of 
the chief labours of the miniſters to aboliſh ſtated 

I obſervances, 
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obſervances, becauſe they continued the remem- 
brance of the former religion. We therefore, who 
came to hear old traditions, and ſee antiquated man- 
ners, ſhould probably have found them amongſt the 
papiſts. 

Canna, the other popiſh iſland, belongs to Clan- 
ronald. It is ſaid not to compriſe more than twelve 
miles of land, and yet maintains as many inhabitants 
3 Zn... 

We were at Col under the protection of the young 
laird, without any of the diſtreſſes which Mr. Pen- 
ant, in a fit of ſimple credulity, ſeems to think almoſt 
worthy of an elegy by Offian. Wherever we roved, 
we were pleaſed to ſee the reverence with which his 
ſubjects regarded him. He did not endeavour: to 
dazzle them by any magnificence of dreſs: his only 
diſtinction was a feather in his bonnet; but as ſoon as 
he appeared, they forſook their work and cluſtered 
about him: he took them by the hand, and they 
ſeemed mutually delighted. He has the proper diſ- 
poſition of a chieftain, and ſeems deſirous to continue 
the cuſtoms of his houſe. The bagpiper played re- 
gularly, when dinner was ſerved, whole - perſon, and 
dreſs made a good appearance; and he brought no 
diſgrace upon the family of Rankin, which has long 
ſupplied the lairds of Co with hereditary muſick. 

The tackſmen of Col ſeem to live with leſs dignity 
and convenience. than thoſe of Sky ; where they had 
good houſes, and tables not only plentiful, but delicate. 

In Col only two houſes pay the window-tax ; for only 
two have fix windows, which, I ſuppoſe, are the laird's 

and Mr. Macfwey?'s, 

Vol. VIII. B b | The 
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The rents have, till within ſeven years, been paid 
in kind, but the tenants finding that cattle and corn 
varied in their price, deſired for the future to give 
their landlord money; which, not having yet arrived 
at the philoſophy of commerce, they conſider as being 
every year of the ſame value. 
We were told of a particular mode of under- 
tenure. The tackſman admits ſome of his inferior 
neighbours to the cultivation of his grounds, 'on con- 
dition that performing all the work, and giving a 
third part of the feed, they ſhall keep a certain num- 
ber of cows, ſheep, and goats, and reap a third part of 
the harveſt. Thus by leſs than the tillage of twa 
acres they pay the rent of one. 

Thete are tenants below the rank of tackſmen, that 
have got ſmaller tenants under them ; for in every 
place, where money is not the general equivalent, 
there muſt be ſome whole labour is immediately paid 
by daily food. 

A country that has no money, is by no means con- 
venient for beggars, both becaufe ſuch countries are 
commonly poor, and becaufe charity requires ſome 
trouble and ſome thought, A penny is eaſily given 
upon the firſt impulſe of compaſſion, or impatience of 
importunity ; but few will deliberately ſearch their 
cupboards or their granaries to find out ſomething to 
give. A penny is likewiſe eaſily ſpent ; but victuals, 
it they are unprepared, require houſe-room, and fire, 
and utenſils, which the beggar knows not where 
to find. 

Vet beggars there ſometimes are, who wander from 
iſland to iNand. We had, in our paſſag ge co Mull, the 
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company of a woman and her child, who had ex- 
hauſted the charity of C]. The arrival of a beggar 
on an iſland is accounted a finiftrous event. Every 
body conſiders that he ſhall have the leſs for what he 
gives away. Their alms, I believe, is generally Oat 
Mei. 

Near to Col is another iſland called Tir-eye, eminent 
for its fertility. Though it has but half the extent of 
Rum, it is ſo well peopled, that there have appeared, 
not long ago, nine hundred and fourteen at a funeral. 
The plenty of this iſland enticed beggars to it, who 
ſeemed ſo burdenſome to the inhabitants, that a for- 
mal compact was drawn up, by which they obliged 
themſelves to grant no more relief to caſual wanderers, 
becauſe they had among them an indigent woman of 
high birth, whom they conſidered as entitled to all 
that they could ſpare, I have read the ſtipulation, 
which was indited with juridical formality, but was 
never made valid by regular ſubſcription, 

If the inhabitants of Col have nothing to give, it is 
not that they are oppreſſed by their landlord; their 
leaſes ſeem to be very profitable. One farmer, who 
pays only ſeven pounds a year, has maintained ſeven 
daughters and three ſons, of whom the eldeſt is edu- 
cated at Aberdeen for the miniſtry ; and now, at every 
vacation, opens a ſchool in Col. 

Life is here, in ſome reſpects, improved beyond 
the condition of ſome other iſlands. In S what is 
wanted can only be bought, as the arrival of ſome 
wandering pedler may afford an opportunity ; but in 
Co! there is a ſtanding ſhop, and in Mull there are 
two, A ſhop in the iſlands, as in other places of little 

1 frequen- 
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frequentation, is a repoſitory of every thing requiſite 
for common uſe. Mr. Bofwell's journal was filled, 
and he bought ſome paper in Col. To à man that 
ranges the ſtreets of London, where he is tempted to 
contrive wants for the pleaſure of ſupplying them, a 
ſhop affords no image worthy of attention ; but in an 
iſland, it turns the balance of exiſtence between good 
and evil. To hve in perpetual want of little things, is 
a ſtate not indeed of torture, but of conſtant vexation. 
I have in Sky had ſome difficulty to find ink for a let- 
ter; and if a woman breaks her needle, the work is at 
a ſtop. 

As it is, the iſlanders are obliged to content - chan 
ſelves with ſuccedaneous means for many common 
purpoſes, I have ſeen the chief man of a very wide 
diſtrict riding with a halter for a bridle, and govern- 
ing his hobby with'a wooden curb. 

The people of Col, however, do not want dexterity 
to ſupply ſome of their neceſſities. Several arts 
which make trades, and demand apprenticeſhips in 
great cities, are here the practices of daily ceconomy, 
In every houſe candles are made, both moulded and 
dipped. Their wicks are ſmall ſhreds of linen cloth. 
They all know how to extract from the cuddy oil for 
their lamps. They all tan ſkins, and make brogues. 

As we travelled through Sky, we ſaw many cotta- 
ges, but they very frequently ſtood ſingle on the naked 
ground. In Cl, where the hills opened a place con- 
venient for habitation, we found a petty village, of 
which every hut had a little garden adjoining; thus 
they made an appearance of ſocial commerce and 
mutual offices, and of ſome attention to Convenience 

and. 
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and future ſupply. There is not in the }eſtern [lands 
any collection of buildings that can make pretenſions 
to be called a town, except in the ifle of Lewis, which 
I have not ſeen. | 

If Lewis is diſtinguiſhed by a town, Col has alſo 
ſomething peculiar. The young laird has attempted 
what no iſlander perhaps ever thought on. He has 
begun a road capable of a wheel-carriage. He has 
carried it about a mile, and will continue it by an- 
nual elongation from his houſe to the harbour. 

Of taxes here is no reaſon for complaining ; they 
are paid by a very eaſy compoſition. The malt-tax 
for Col is twenty ſhillings. Whiſky is very plentiful : 
there are ſeveral ſtills in the iſland, and more is made 
than the inhabitants conſume. 

The great buſineſs of inſular policy is now to keep 
the people in their own country. As the world has 
been let in upon them, they have heard of happier cli- 
mates, and leſs arbitrary government; and if they are 
diſguſted, have emiſſaries among them ready to offer 
them land and houſes, as a reward for deſerting their 
chief and clan. Many have departed both from the 
main of Scotland, and. from the iſlands; and all that 
go may be conſidered as ſubjects loſt to the Britiſh 
crown; for a nation ſcattered in the boundleſs regions 
of America reſembles rays diverging from a focus. 
All the rays remain, but the heat is gone. Their 
power conſiſted in their concentration: when they are 
diſperſed, they have no effect, 

It may be thought that they are happier by the 
change ; but they are not happy as a nation, for they 
are a nation no longer. As they contribute not to 
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the proſperity of any community, they muſt want that 
ſecurity, that dignity, that happineſs, whatever it be, 
which a proſperous community. throws back upon in- 
dividuals. 

The inhabitants of Cl have not yet cod to be 
weary of their heath and rocks, but attend their agri- 
culture and their dairies, without liſtening to American 
ſeducements. 

There are ſome however who think that this emi- 
gration has raiſed terror diſproportionate to its real 
evil; and that it is only a new mode of doing what 
was always done. The Highlands, they ſay, never 
maintained their natural inhabitants ; but the people, 
when they found themſclves too numerous, inſtead of 
extending cultivation, provided for themſelves by a 
more compendious method, and ſought better fortune 
in other countries. They did not indeed go away in 
collective bodies, but witadrew inviſibly, a few at a 
time; but the whole number of fugitives was not lets, 
and the difference between other times and this, is only 
the ſame as between evaporation and effuſion. 

This is plauſible, but I am afraid it is not true. 
Thoſe who went before, if they were not ſenſibly 
miſſed, as the argument ſuppoſes, muſt have gone 
either in leſs number, or in a manner leſs detrimental, 
than at preſent; becauſe formerly there was no com- 
Plaint. Thoſe who then left the country were gene- 
rally the idle dependants on overburdened families, or 
men who had no property ; and therefore carried 
away only themſelves. In the preſent eagerneſs of 
emigration, families, and almoſt communities, go 
away together, Thoſe who were conſidered as proſ- 
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perous and wealthy, ſell their ſtock and carry away 
the money. Once none went away but the uſeleſs and 
poor; in ſome parts there is now reaſon to fear, that 
none will ſtay but thoſe who are too poor to remove 
themſelves, and too uſeleſs to be removed at che coſt 
of others. 

Of antiquity there is not more knowledge in Col 
than in other places; but every where ſomething may 
be gleaned, 

How ladies were portioned, when there was no mo- 
ney, it would be difficult for an Engliſpman to guels. 
In 1649, Maclean of Dronart in Mull married his 
ſiſter Fingala to Maclean of Col, with a hundred and 
eighty kine ; and ſtipulated, that if ſhe became a wi- 
dow, her jointure ſhould be three hundred and ſixty. 
I ſuppoſe ſome proportionate tract of land was appro- 
priated to their paſturage. 

The diſpoſition to pompous and expenſive funerals, 
which has at one time or other prevailed in malt parts 
of the civilized world, is not yet ſuppreſſed in the 
iſlands, though ſome of the ancient ſolemnities are 
worn away, and fingers are no longer hired to attend 
the proceſſion. Nineteen years ago, at the burial of 
the laird of Col, were killed thirty cows, and about 
fifty ſheep. The number of the cows is poſitively 
told, and we muſt ſuppoſe other victuals in like pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Maclean informed us of an old game, of which 
he did not tell the original, but which may per- 
haps be uſed in other places, where the reaſon of it 
is not yet forgot. At New-yecar's eve, in the hall 
or caſtle of the laird, where, at feſtal ſeaſons, there 


may be ſuppoſed} a very numerous company, one man 
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dreſſes himſelf in a cow's hide, upon which other men 
beat with ſticks. He runs with all this noiſe round 
the houſe, which all the company quits in a coun- 
terfeited fright: the door is then ſhut, At New- 
year's eve there is no great pleaſure to be had out of 
doors in the Hebrides. They are ſure ſoon to recover 
from their terrour enough to ſolicit for re-admiſſion ; 
which, for the honour of poetry, is not to be ob- 
tained but by repeating a verſe, with which thoſe 
that are knowing and provident take care to be 1 
niſhed. 

Very near the houſe of Maclean ſtands the caſtle 
of Col, which was the manſion of the laird, till the 
houſe was built. It is built upon a rock, as Mr. 
Boſwell remarked, that it might not be mined. It is 
very ſtrong, and having been not long uninhabited, 1s 
yet in repair. On the wall was, not long ago, a ſtone 
with an inſcription, importing, that if any man of 
the clan of Maclonich ſhall appear before this caſtle, 
though he come at midnight, with a man's head in his 
hand, he ſhall there find ſafety and protection a roy all 
but the king. 

This 1s an old Highland treaty made upon a very 
memorable occalion. Maclen, the ſon of John Gerves, 
who recovered Col, and conquered Barra, had ob- 
tained, it is ſaid, from James the Second, a grant of 
the lands of Lochiel, forfeited, I ſuppoſe, by ſome of- 
- fence againſt the ſtate. 

Forfeited eſtates were not in thoſe days quietly 
reſigned; Maclean, therefore, went with an armed 
force to ſeize his new poſſeſſions, and I know not 


for what reaſon, took his wife with him. The Ca- | 


merons roſe in defence of their chief, and a battle 
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was fought at the head of Loch Neſs, near the place 
where Fort Auguſtus now ſtands, in which Lochiel ob- 
tained the victory, and Maclean, with his followers, was 
_ defeated and deſtroyed. 
The lady fell into the hands of the conquerors, and 
being found pregnant was placed in the cuſtody of 
Maclonich, one of a tribe or family branched from Ca- 


meron, with orders, if ſhe brought a boy, to deſtroy 


him, if a girl, to ſpare her. 

Maclonich's wife, who was with child likewiſe, had a 
girl about the ſame time at which lady Maclean brought 
a boy; and Maclonich, with more generoſity to his cap- 
tive, than fidelity to his truſt, contrived that the chil- 
dren ſhould be changed. 

Maclean being thus preſerved from death, in time 
recovered his original patrimony ; and in gratitude to 
his friend, made his caſtle a place of refuge to any of 
the clan that ſhould think himſelf in danger; and as a 
proof of reciprocal confidence, Maclean took upon 
himſelf and his poſterity the care of educating the heir 
of Maclonich. 

This ſtory, like all other traditions of the Highlands, 
is variouſly related; but though ſome circumſtances 
are uncertain, the principal fact is true. Maclean un- 
doubtedly owed his preſervation to Maclonich; for the 
treaty between the two families has been ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved: it did not fink into diſuſe and oblivion, but con- 
tinued in its full force while the chieftains retained their 
power. I have read a demand of protection, made 
not more than thirty-ſeven years ago, for one of the 


| Maclonichs, named Ewen Cameron, who had been 


acceſſory to the death of Macmartin, and had been 
baniſhed 


| 
| 
' 
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baniſned by Lochizl, his lord, for a certain term; at 
the expiration of which he returned married from 
France; but the Macmartins, not ſatisfied with the 
puniſhment, when he attempted to ſettle; ſtill threaten- 
ed him with vengeance. He therefore aſked, and ob- 
tained, ſhelter in the iſle of Col. 

The power of protection ſubſiſts no longer; but 
what the law permits is yet continued, and Maclean of 
Col now educates the heir of Maclonich. 

There ſtill remains in the iſlands, though it is paſ- 
ſing faſt away, the cuſtom of foſterage. A laird, a 
man of wealth and eminence, ſends his child, either 
male or female, to a tackſman, or tenant, to be foſ- 
tered. It is not always his own tenant, but ſome 
diſtant friend, that obtains this honour; for an honour 
ſuch a truſt is very reaſonably thought. The terms 
of foſterage ſeem to vary in different iſlands. In 
Mull, the father ſends with his child a certain num- 
ber of cows, to which the ſame number is added by 
the foſterer. The father appropriates a proportion- 
able extent of ground, without rent, for their paſtur- 
age. If every cow brings a calf, half belongs to the 
foſterer, and half to the child; but if there be only 
one calf between two cows, it is the child's, and when 
the child returns to the parents, it is accompanied by 
all the cows given, both by the father and by the foſ- 
terer, with half of the increaſe of the ſtock by pro- 
pagation. Theſe beaſts are conſidered as a portion, 
and called Macalive cattle, of which the father has 


the produce, but is ſuppoſed not to have the full 


property, but to owe the ſame number to the 
child, as a portion to the daughter, or a ſtock for 


the ſon, 
Children 
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Children continue with the foſterer perhaps fix 
years, and cannot, where this is the practice, be con- 
ſidered as burdenſome. The foſterer, if he gives four 
cows, receives likewiſe four, and has, while the child 
continues with him, graſs for eight without rent, with 
half the calves, and all che milk, for which he pays only 
four cows when he diſmiſſes his dalt, for that is the 
name for a foſtered child. | 

Foſterage is, I believe, ſometimes performed upon 
more liberal terms. Our friend, the young laird of 
Col, was foſtered by Macſtveyn of Griffipol. Macfweyn 
then lived a tenant to Sir James Macdonald in the iſle 
of Sky; and therefore Col, whether he ſent him cattle 
or not, could grant him no land. The dalt, however, 
at his return, brought back a conſiderable number of 


Macalive cattle, and of the friendſhip ſo formed there 


have been good effects. When Macdonald raifed his 
rents, Macfweyn was, like other tenants, diſcontented, 
and, reſigning his farm, removed from Sky to Cal, and 
was eſtabliſhed at Griſſipol. 

Theſe obſervations we made by favour of the con- 
trary wind that drove us to Col, an iſland not often 
viſited; for there is not much to amuſe curioſity, or to 
attract avarice. 

The ground has been hitherto, I believe, uſed chief- 
ly for paſturage. In a diſtrict, ſuch as the eye can 
command, there is a general herdſman, who knows all 
the cattle of the neighbourhood, and whoſe ſtation is 
upon a hill, from which he furveys the lower grounds; 
and if one man's cattle invade another's graſs, drives 
them back to their own borders. But other means 
of profit begin to be found; kelp is gathered and 

a burnt, 
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burnt, and ſloops are loaded with the concreted aſhes, 
Cultivation is likely to be improved by the ſkill and 
encouragement of the preſent heir, and the inhabitants 
of thoſe obſcure vallies will partake of the general pro- 
grokk of life. 

The rents of the parts which belong to the duke 
of Argyle, have been raiſed from fifty- five to one hun- 
dred and five pounds, whether from the land or the 
ſea J cannot tell. The bounties of the ſea have lately 
been fo great, that a farm in Souibuiſt has riſen in ten 
years from a rent of thirty pounds to one hundred and 
eighty. 

He who lives in Col, and finds himſelf condemned to 
ſolitary meals, and incommunicable reflection, will find 
the uſefulneſs of that middle order of tackſmen, which 
ſome who applaud their own wiſdom are wiſhing to 
deſtroy. Without intelligence man is not ſocial, he is 
only gregarious ; and little intelligence will there be, 
where all are conſtrained to daily labour, and every 

mind muſt wait upon the hand. | 

After having liſtened for ſome days to the tempeſt, 
and wandered about the iſland till our curioſity was 
ſatisfied, we began to think about our departure. To 
leave Col in October was not very eaſy. We however 
found a ſloop which lay on the coaſt to carry kelp; 
and for a price which we thought levied upon our ne- 
ceſſities, the maſter agreed to carry us to Mull, Whence 
we might readily paſs back to Scotland. 


M U L I. 


As we were to catch the firſt favourable breath, 
we ſpent the night not very elegantly -nor pleaſantly 
in 
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in the veſſel, and were landed next day at Tabor 
Morar, a port in Mull, which appears to an unexpe- 
rienced eye formed for the ſecurity of ſhips; for its 
mouth. is cloſed by a ſmall iſland, which admits them 
through narrow channels into a baſon ſufficiently ca- 
pacious. They are indeed ſafe from the fea, but there 
is a hollow between the mountains, through which 
the wind iſſues. from the land with very milctuerous 
violence. 

There was no danger while we were there, and we 
found ſeveral other veſſels at anchor; ſo that the port 
had a very. commercial appearance. 

The young laird of Col, who had determined not to 
let us loſe his company, while there was any difficulty 
remaining, came over with us. His influence ſoon 
appeared; for he procured us horſes, and conducted 
us to the houſe of doctor Maclean, where we found 
very kind entertainment and very pleaſing converſa- 
tion. Miſs Maclean, who was born, and had been 
bred at Glaſgow, having removed with her father to 
Mull, added to other qualifications, a great knowledge 
of the ZEarſe language, which ſhe had not learned in her 
childhood, but gained by ſtudy, and was the only in- 
terpreter of Ear/e poetry that I could ever find. 

The iſle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third of 
the Hebrides. It is not broken by waters, nor ſhot 
into promontories, but is a ſolid and compact maſs, of 
breadth nearly equal to its length. Of the dimenſions 
of the larger iſlands, there is no knowledge approach- 
ing to exactneſs. I am willing to eſtimate it as con- 
taining abour three hundred ſquare miles, 


AJull 
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Mull had ſuffered like Sky by the black winter o. 
ſeventy-one, in which, contrary to all experience, a 
continued froſt derained the ſnow eight weeks upon 
the ground. Againſt a calamity never known, no 
proviſion had been made, and the people could only 
pine in helpleſs miſery. One tenant was mentioned, 
whoſe cattle periſhed to the value of three hundred 
pounds; a loſs which probably more than the life of 
man is neceſſary to repair, In countries like theſe, 
the deſcriptions of famine become intelligible. Where 
by vigorous and artful cultivation of a foil naturally 
fertile, there is commonly a ſuperfluous growth both 
of grain and graſs; where the fields are crowded with 
cattle ; and where every hand is able to attract wealth 
from a diſtance, by making ſomething that promotes 
eaſe, or gratifies vanity, a dear year produces only a 
comparative want, which is rather ſeen than felt, and 
which terminates commonly in no worſe effect, than 
that of condemning the lower orders of the commu- 
nity to ſacrifice a little luxury to convenience, or at 
. molt a little convenience to neceſſity, 
But where the climate is unkind, And the ground 
penurious, ſa that the moſt fruitful years produce 
only enough to maintain themſelves ; where hte un- 
improved, and unadorned, fades into ſomething 
little more than naked exiſtence, and every one is 
buſy for himſelf, without any arts by which the 
pleaſure of others may be increaſed; if to the daily 
burden of diſtreſs any additional weight be added, 
nothing remains but to deſpair and die. In Mull the 
diſappoiatment of a harveſt, or a murrain among the 
cattle, cuts off che regular proviſion; and they wha 
have 
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have no manufactures can purchaſe no part of the ſu- 
perfluities of other countries. The conſequence of a 
bad ſeaſon is here not ſcarcity, but emptineſs; and 
they whoſe plenty was barely a ſupply of natural and 
preſent need, when that ſlender ſtalk fails, muſt periſh 
with hunger. 

All travel has its advantages. If the paſſenger 
viſits better countries, he may learn to improve his 
own, and if fortune carries him. to worſe, he may 
8 * to enjoy it, 

| Befwell's curioſity ſtrongly impelled him to 
2 Jona, or Icolmkill, which was to the early ages 
the great ſchool of theology, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been the place of ſepulture for the ancient kings. . 
though leſs eager, did not oppoſe him. 
That we might perform this expedition, it was ne- 
ceſſary to traverſe a great part of Mull. We paſſed a 
day at Dr. Maclean's, and could have been well con- 
tented to ſtay longer. But Col provided us horſes, 
and we purſued our journey. This was a day of in- 
convenience, for the country is very rough, and my 
horſe was but little. We travelled many hours 
through a track, black and barren, in which, however, 
there were the reliques of humanity ; for we found a 
ruined chapel in our way. 
It is natural, in traverſing this gloom of deſolation, 
to enquire, whether ſomething may not be done to 
give nature a more cheerful face, and whether thoſe 
hills and moors that afforg heath cannot with a little 
care and labour bear ſomething better? The firſt 
thought that occurs is to cover them with trees, for 
that in many of theſe naked regions trees will grow, is 
evident, becauſe ſtumps and roots are yet remaining; 
and 
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and the ſpeculatiſt haſtily proceeds to cenſure that neg· 
ligence and lazineſs that has omitted for ſo long a time 
ſo eaſy an improvement. 

To drop ſeeds into the ground, and attend their 
growth, requires little labour and no ſkill. He 
who remembers that all the woods, by which the 
wants of man have been ſupplied from the Deluge 
tl now, were ſelf-ſown, will not eaſily be per- 
ſuaded to think all the art and preparation neceſſary, 
which the georgick writers preſcribe to planters. 
Trees certainly have covered the earth with very little 
culture. They wave their tops among the rocks of 
Norway, and might thrive as well 1 in the Fighlands 
and Hetr ides. | 

Bur there is a frightful interval between the ſeed 
and timber. He that calculates the growth of trees, 
has the unwelcome remembrance of the ſhortneſs 
of life driven hard upon him. He knows that he is 
doing what will never benefit himſelf; and when he 
rejoices to ſce the ſtem riſe, is diſpoſed to repine that 
another ſhall cut it down. 

Plantation 1s naturally the employment of a mind 
unburdened with care, and vacant to futurity, ſatu- 
rated with preſent good, and at leiſure to derive 
gratification from the profpe& of poſterity. He 
that pines with hunger, is in little care how others 
ſhall be fed. The poor man is ſeldom ſtudious to 
make his grandſon rich. It may be ſoon diſcovered, 
why in a place, which hardiy ſupplies the cravings 
of neceſſity, there has been little attention to the 
delights of fancy, and why diſtant convenience is 
unregarded, where the thoughts are turned with 
| inceſſant 
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inceſſant ſolicitude upon every poſſibility of immediate 
advantage. 

Neither is it quite ſo eaſy to raiſe large woods, as 
may be conceived. Trees intended to produce tim- 
ber muſt be ſown where they are to grow; and ground 
ſown with trees muſt be kept uſeleſs for- a long 
time, incloſed at an expence from which many will 
be diſcouraged by the remoteneſs of the profit, and 
watched with that attention, which, 1n places where 
it is moſt needed, will neither be given nor bought. 
That it cannot be plowed is evident: and if cattle be 
ſuffered to graze upon it, they will devour the plants 
as faſt as they riſe. Eyven in coarſer countries, where - 
herds and flocks are not fed, not only the deer and 
the wild goats will browſe upon them, but the hare 
and rabbit will nibble them. It is therefore reaſon- 
able to believe, what I do not remember any naturaliſt 
to have remarked, that there was a time when the 
world was very thinly inhabited by beaſts, as well as 
men, and that the woods had leiſure to riſe high be- 
fore animals had bred numbers ſufficient to intercept 
them. 

Sir James Macdonald, in part of the waſtes of his 
territory, ſet or ſowed trees, to the number, as I 
have been told, of ſeveral millions, expecting, doubt- 
leſs, that they would grow up into future navies 
and cities; but for want of inclofure, and of that 
care which is always neceſſary, and will hardly 
ever be taken, all his coſt and labour have been 
loſt, and the ground is likely to continue an uſeleſs 
heath. 

Having not any experience of a journey in Mull, 
we had no doubt of reaching the ſea by day-hght, 
Vor. VIII. CE and 
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and therefore had not left Dr. Maclean's very early. 
We travelled diligently enough, but found the coun- 
try, for road there was none, very difficult to paſs. 
We were always ſtruggling with ſome obſtruction or 
other, and our vexation was not balanced by any 
gratification of the eye or mind. We were now 
long enough acquainted with hills and heath to have 
loſt the emotion that they once raiſed, whether pleaſ- 
ing or painful, and had our mind employed only on 
our own fatigue. We were however ſure, under 
Col's protection, of eſcaping all real evils. There was 
po houſe in Mull to which he could not introduce 
us. He had intended to lodge us, for that night, 
with a gentleman that lived upon the coaſt, but diſ- 
covered on the way, that he then lay in bed without 
hope of life. 

We reſolved not to embarraſs a family, in a time 
of ſo much ſorrow, if any other expedient could be 
found ; and as the ifland of Ua was over-againſt us, 
it was determined that we ſhould paſs the ſtrait and 
have recourſe to the laird, who, like the other gentle- 
men of the iſlands, was known to Col. We expected 
to find a ferry-boat, but when at laſt we came to the 
water, the boat was gone. 

We were now again at a ſtop, It was the ſixteenth 
of Oclober, a time when it is not convenient to ſleep 
in the Hebrides without a cover, and there was no 
houſe within our reach, but that which we had already 
declined. 


. 


While we ſtood deliberating, we were happily 
eſpied from an 1 ſhip, that lay at anchor in the 
ſtrait. 
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ſtrait. The maſter ſaw that we wanted a paſſage, and 
with great civility ſent us his boat, which quickly con- 
veyed us to va, where we were very boerally enter- 
tained by Mr. Macquarry. 

To Uka we came in the dark, and left it before 
noon the next day. A very exact deſcription there- 
fore will not be expected. We were told, that it is 
an iſland of no great extent, rough and barren, inhabited 
by the Macquarrys; a clan not powerful nor nume- 
rous, but of antiquity, which moſt other families are 
content to reverence. The name 1s ſuppoſed to be 
a depravation of ſome other; for the Earſe language 
does not afford it any etymology. Macguarry is pro- 
prietor both of va and ſome adjacent iſlands, among 
which is Staffa, ſo lately raifed to renown by Mr. 
Banks. 

When the iſlanders were — with their ig- 
norance, or inſenſibility of the wonders of Szaffa, they 
had not much to reply. They had indeed conſidered 
it little, becauſe they had always ſeen it; and none but 
philoſophers, nor they always, are ſtruck with wonder, 
otherwiſe than by novelty. How would it ſurpriſe an 
unenlightened ploughman, to hear a company of ſober 
men, enquiring by what power the hand toſſes a ſtone, 
or why the ſtone, when it is toſſed, falls to the 
ground! 

Of the anceſtors of Macquarry, who thus lie hid i in 
his unfrequented iſland, I have found memorials in all 
places where they could be expected. 

Enquiring after the reliques of former manners, I 
found that in Ulva, and, I think, no where elſe, is con- 
tinued the payment of the mercbeta mulierum; a fine in 
old times due to the laird at tue marriage of a vir- 
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gin. The original of this claim, as of our tenure 
of borough Engliſh, is variouſly delivered. It is plea- 
fant to find ancient cuſtoms in old families. This 
payment, like others, was, for want of money, made 
anciently in the produce of the land. Macquarry 
was uſed to demand a ſheep, for which he now takes a 
crown, by that inattention to the uncertain proportion 
between the value and the denomination of money, 
which has brought much diſorder into Europe. A 
| ſheep has always the ſame power of ſupplying human 

wants, but a crown will bring at one time more, at 
another leſs. | 1% 

va was not neglected by the piety of ancient times; 
it has ſtill to ſhow what was once a church. 


INCH KENNETH. 


In the morning we went again into the boat, and 
were landed on Inch Kenneth, an iſland about a mile 
long, and perhaps half a mile broad, remarkable for 
pleaſantneſs and fertility. It is verdant and graſſy, 
and fit both for paſture and tillage; but it has no trees. 
Its only inhabitants were Sir Alan Maclean and two 
young ladies, his daughters, with their ſervants, 

Romance does not often exhibit a ſcene thar ſtrikes 
the imagination more than this little deſert in theſe 
depths of weſtern obſcurity, occupied not by a groſs 
herdſman, or amphibious fiſherman, but by a gentle- 
man and two ladies, of high birth, poliſhed manners, 
and elegant converſation, who, in a habitation raiſed 
not very far above the ground, but furniſhed with 
unexpected neatneſs and convenience, practiſed all the 
kindneſs of hoſpitality,.anZ refinement of courteſy, _ 

nn Sir 
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Sir Allan is the chieftain of the great clan of Maclean, 
which is ſaid to claim the ſecond place among the 
Highland families, yielding only to Macdonald. Though 
by the miſconduct of his anceſtors, moſt of the exten- 
five territory, which would have deſcended to him, has 
been alienated, he ſtill retains much of the dignity and 
authority of his birth. When ſoldiers were lately 
wanting for the American war, application was made 
to Sir Allan, and he nominated a hundred men for the 
ſervice, who obeyed the ſummons, and bore arms un- 
der his command. 

He had then, for ſome time, reſided with the young 
ladies in Inch Kenneth, where he lives not only with 
plenty, but with elegance, having conveyed to his cot- 
tage a collection of books, and what elſe is neceſſary 
to make his hours pleaſant. 

When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan and the 
ladies, accompanied by Miſs Macquarry, who had 
paſſed ſome time with them, and now returned to Ul 
with her father. 

We all walked together to the manſion, where we 
found one cottage for Sir Allan, and I think two more 
for the domeſticks and the offices. We entered, and 
wanted little that palaces afford. Our room was neatly 
floored, and well lighted; and our dinner, which was 
dreſſed in one of the other huts, was plentiful and de- 
licate. 

In the afternoon Sir Alan reminded us, that the 
day was Sunday, which he never ſuffered to paſs 
without ſome religious diſtinction, and invited us 
to partake in his acts of domeſtick worſhip; which 
I hope neither Mr. Boſwell nor myſelf will be ſuſ- 
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pected of a diſpoſition to refuſe, The elder of the la- 
dies read the Engliſh ſervice. 

Inch Kenneth was once a ſeminary of eccleſiaſticks, 
ſubordinate, I ſuppoſe, to Jcolmkill. Sir Allan had 
a mind to trace the foundation of the college, but 
neither I nor Mr. Beſcwell, who bends a keener eye on 
vacancy, were able to perceive them, 

Our attention, however, was ſufficiently engaged 
by a venerable chapel, which ſtands yet entire, except 
that the roof is gone. It is about ſixty feet in length, 
and thirty in breadth. On one ſide of the altar is a 
bas- relief of the bleſſed Virgin, and by it lies a little 
bel}; which, though cracked, and without a clapper, 
has remained there for ages, guarded only by the ve- 
nerablenels of the place. The ground round the chapel 
is covered with grave-ſtones of chiefs and ladies; and 
ſtill continues to be a place of ſepulture. 

Tach Kenneth is a proper prelude to Jcolmkill, It 
was not without ſome mournful emotion that we con- 
templated the ruins of religious ſtructures, and the mo- 
numents of the dead. | 

On the next day we took a more diſtinct view of 
the place, and went with the boat to fee oyſters in the 
bed, out of which the boat-men forced up as many as 
were. wanted. Even Inch Kenneth has a ſubordinate 
iſland, named Sandiland, I ſuppoſe in contempt, 
where we landed, and found a rock, with a ſurface of 
perhaps four acres, of which one is naked ſtone, 
another ſpread with ſand and ſhells, ſome of which I 
picked up tor their gloſſy beauty, and two covered 
with a little earth and graſs, on which Sir Alan has a 

few 
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few ſheep. I doubt not but when there was a col- 
lege at Inch Kenneth, there was a hermitage upon San- 
diland. 

Having wandered over thoſe extenſive plains, we 
committed ourſelves again to the winds and waters; 
and after a voyage of about ten minutes, in which 
we met with nothing very obſervable, were again ſafe 
upon dry ground. 

We told Sir Alan our deſire of viſiting Tcolmki!l, 
and entreated him to give us his protection, and his 
company. He thought proper to heſitate a little ; 
but the ladies hinted, that as they knew he would not 
finally refuſe, he would do better if he preferved the 
grace of ready compliance. He took their advice, 
and promiſed to carry us on the morrow in his 
boat. 

We paſſed the remaining part of the day in ſuch 
amuſements as were in our power. Sir Allan related 
the Americau campaign, and at evening one of the la- 
dies played on her harpſichord, while Co! and Mr. Bo/- 
ell danced a Scottiſh reel with the other. 

We could have been eafily perſuaded to a longer 
ſtay upon Inch Kenneth, but life will not be all paſſed 
in delight. The ſeſſion at Edinburgh was approach- 
ing, from which Mr. Bofee!l could not be abſent. 

In the morning our boat was ready : it was high and 
ſtrong. Sir Allan victualled it for the day, and pro- 
vided able rowers. We now parted from the young 
laird of Col, who had treated us with ſo much kindneſs, 
and concluded his favours by conſigning us to Sir 
Allan. Here we had the laſt embrace of this amiable 
man, who, while theſe pages were preparing to atteſt 
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his virtues, periſhed in the paſſage between va and 
Inch Kenneth. 

Sir Alan, to whom the hs region was well 
known, told us of a very remarkable cave, to which 
he would ſhow us the way. We had been diſap- 
pointed already by one cave, and were not much ele- 
vated by the expectation of another. 

It was yet better to ſee it, and we ſtopped at Ginn 
rocks on the coaſt of Mull. The mouth is fortified by 
vaſt fragments of ſtone, over which we made our way, 
neither very nimbly, nor very ſecurely. The place, 
however, well repaid our trouble. The bottom, as 
far as t es in, was encumbered with large 
pebbles, but as we advanced was ſpread over with 
ſm6oth ſand, The breadth is about forty-five feet: 
the roof riſes in an arch, almoſt regular, to a height 
which we could not meaſure; but I think 1t about 
thirty feet. 

This part of our curioſity was nearly fruſtrated ; for 
though we went to ſee a cave, and knew that caves 
are dark, we forgot to carry tapers, and did not diſ- 
cover our omiſſion till we were wakened by our 
wants. Sir Allan then ſent one of the boatmen into 
the country, who ſoon returned with one little candle. 
We were thus enabled to go forward, but could not 
venture far. Having paſſed inward from the ſea to a 
great depth, we found on the right hand a narrow paſ- 
ſage, perhaps not more than fix feet wide, obſtructed 
by great ſtones, over which we climbed, and came 
into a ſecond cave 1n breadth twenty-five feet. The 
air in this apartment was very warm, but not oppreſ- 
five, nor loaded with vapours. Our light ſhowed no 
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tokens of a feculent or corrupted atmoſphere. Here 
was a ſquare ſtone, called, as we are told, Tn. 
table. 

If we had been provided with torches, we ſhould 
have proceeded in our ſearch, though we had already 
gone as far as any former adventurer, except ſome 
who are reported never to have returned; and mea- 
ſuring our way back, we found it more than a hundred 
and ſixty yards, the eleventh part of a mile. 

Our meaſures were not eritically exact, having been 
made with a walking pole, ſuch as it is convenient to 
carry in theſe rocky countries, of which I gueſſed the 
length by ſtanding againſt it. In this there could be 
no great error, nor do I much doubt but the High- 
lander, whom we employed, reported the number 
right. More nicety however is better, and no man 
ſhould travel unprovided with inſtruments for taking 
heights and diſtances, 

There is yet another cauſe of error not always eaſily 
ſurmounted, though more dangerous to the veracity 
of itinerary narratives, than imperfect menſuration. 
An obſerver deeply impreſſed by any remarkable ſpec- 
tacle, does not ſuppoſe, that the traces will ſoon vaniſh 
from his mind, and having commonly no great con- 
venience for writing, defers the deſcription to a time 
of more leiſure and better accommodation. 

He who has not made the experiment, or who is 
not accuſtomed to require rigorous accuracy from 
kimſelf, will ſcarcely believe how much a few hours 
take from certainty of knowledge, and diſtinctneſs of 
imagery ; how the ſucceſſion of objects will be broken, 
how ſeparate parts will be confuſed, and how many 

particular 
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particular features and difcriminations will be com- 
preſſed and conglobated into one groſs and yo” 
idea, 

To this dilatory notation muſt be imputed the 
falſe relations of travellers, where there is no imagi- 
nable motive to deceive. They truſted to memory 
what cannot be truſted ſafely but to the eye, and told 
by gueſs what a few hours before they had known with 
certainty. Thus it was that Wheeler and Spen de- 
ſcribed with irreconcilable” contrariety things which 
they ſurveyed together, and which both undoubtedly 
defigned to ſhow as they ſaw them. 

When we had ſatisfied our curioſity in the cave, fo 
far as our penury of light permitted us, we clambered 
again to our boats, and proceeded along the coaſt of 
Mull to a headland, called Atun, remarkable for the 
columnar form of the rocks, which riſe in a ſeries of pi- 
laſters, with a degree of regularity, which Sir Allan 
thinks not leſs worthy of curiofity, than the ſhore of 
Staffa. 

Not long after we came to another range of black 
rocks, which had the appearance of broken' pilaſters, 
ſet one behind another to a great depth. This place 
was choſen by Sir Alan for our dinner. We were 
eaſily accommodated with ſeats, for the ſtones were 
of all heights, and refreſhed ourſelves and our boat- 
men, who could have no other reſt till we were at 
Icoimxill. | 

The evening was now approaching, and we were 
yet at a conſiderable diſtance from the end of our ex- 
pedition. We could therefore ſtop no more to make 
remarks in the way, but ſet forward with ſome degree 
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of eagerneſs. The day ſoon failed us, and the moon 
preſented a very ſolemn and pleaſing ſcene. The ſky 
was clear, ſo that the eye commanded a wide circle : 
the ſea was neither ſtill nor turbulent; the wind neither 
ſilent nor loud, We were never far from one coaſt or 
another, on which, if the weather had become violent, 
we could have found ſhelter, and therefore contem- 
plated at eaſe the region through which we glided in 
the tranquillity of the night, and ſaw now a rock and 
now an iſland grow gradually conſpicuous and gradu- 
ally obſcure. I committed the fault which I have juſt 
been cenſuring, in neglecting, as we paſſed, to note the 
ſeries of this placid navigation. 

We were very near an ifland, called Nun's Mand, 
perhaps from an ancient convent. Here is ſaid to 
have been dug the ſtone which was uſed in the build- 
ings of Tco/mkill, Whether it is now inhabited we 
could not ſtay to enquire. 

At laſt we came to 7colmkill, but found no conve- 
nience for landing. Our boat could not be forced 
very near the dry ground, and our Higblanders car- 
ried us over the water. =; 

We were now treading that illuſtrious iſland, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
gions, whence ſavage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge, and the bleſſings 
of religion, To abſtrat the mind from all local 
emotion would be impoſſible, if it were endea- 
voured, and would be fooliſh, if it were poſſible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
ſenſes ; whatever makes the paſt, the diſtant, or the 


future predominate over the preſent, advances us in 
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the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and 
from my friends be ſuch frigid philoſophy, as may con- 
duct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground 
which has been dignified by wiſdom, bravery, or vir- 
tue. That man is little to be envied, whoſe patriot- 
iſm would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whoſe piety would not grow-warmer among. the 
ruins of Jona. | 

We came too late to viſit monuments : ſome care 
was neceſſary for ourſelves; Whatever was in the 
ifland, Sir Allan could demand, for the inhabitants were 
Macleans ; but having little they could not give us 
much. He went to the headman of the iſland, whom 
fame, but fame delights in amplifying, repreſents as 
worth no leſs than fifty pounds. He was perhaps 
proud enough of his gueſts, but ill prepared for our 
entertainment; however, he ſoon produced more pro- 
viſion than men not luxurious require. Our lodging 
was next to be provided. We found a barn well 
ſtocked with hay, and made our beds as ſoft as we 
could. | 
In the morning we roſe and furveyed the place. 
The churches of the two convents are both ſtanding, 
though unroofed. They were built of unhewn ſtone, 
but ſolid, and not inelegant. I brought away rude 
meaſures of the buildings, ſuch as I cannot much truſt 
myſelf, inaccurately taken, and obſcurely noted. Mr. 
Pennants delineations, which are doubtleſs exact, have 
made my unſkilful deſcription lefs neceſſary. 

Tne epiſcopal church conſiſts of two parts, ſepa- 
rated by the belfry, and built at different times. The 
original church had, like others, the altar at one end, 
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and tower at the other; but as it grew too ſmall, ano- 
ther building of equal dimenſion was added, and che 
tower then was neceſſarily in the middle. 

That theſe edifices are of different ages ſeems 
evident. The arch of the firſt church is Roman, 
being part of a circle; that of the additional build- 
ing is pointed, and therefore Gothic or Saracenical; 
the tower is firm, and wants only to be floored and 
covered. 

Of the chambers or cells belonging to the monks, 
there are ſome walls remaining, but nothing approach- 
ing to a complete apartment. 

The bottom of the church is ſo encumbered with 
mud and rubbiſh, that we could make no diſcoveries 
of curious inſcriptions, and what there are have been 
already publiſhed. The place is ſaid to be known 
where the black ſtones lie concealed, on which the 
old Highland chiefs, when they made contracts and al- 
liances, uſed to take the oath, which was conſidered as 
more ſacred than any other obligation, and which could 
not be violated without the blackeſt infamy. In thoſe 
days of violence and rapine, it was of great impor- 
tance to impreſs upon ſavage minds the ſanctity of an 
oath, by ſome particular and extraordinary circum- 
ſtances. They would not have recourſe to the black 
ſtones, upon ſmall or common occaſions, and when 
they had- eftablithed their faith by this tremen- 
dous ſanction, inconſtancy and treachery were no 
longer feared. 

The chapel of the nunnery is now uſed by the in- 
habitants as a kind of general cow-houſe, and the bot- 
tom is conſequently too miry for examination, Some 
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of the ſtones which covered the later abbeſſes have in- 
ſcriptions, which might yet be read, if the chapel 
were cleanſed. The roof of this, as of all the other 
buildings, is totally deſtroyed, not only becauſe timber 
quickly decays when it is neglected, but becauſe in an 
iſland utterly deſtitute of wood, it was wanted for uſe, 
and was conſequently the firſt plunder of needy ra- 
pacity. | 

The chancel of the nuns' chapel is covered with 
an arch of ſtone, to which time has done no injury ; 
and a ſmall apartment communicating with the choir, 
on the north fide, like the chapter-houſe in cathe- 
drals, roofed with ſtone in the ſame manner, is like- 
wiſe entire. 

In one of the churches was a marble altar, which 
the ſuperſtition of the inhabitants has deſtroyed. 
Their opinion was, that a fragment of this ſtone was a 
defence againſt ſhipwrecks, fire, and miſcarriages. In 
one corner of the church the baſon for holy water 1s 
yet unbroken. | 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very lately, 
regarded with ſuch reverence, that only women were 
buried in it. Theſe reliques of veneration always 
produce ſome mournful pleaſure. I could have for- 
given a great injury more cafily than the violation of 
this imaginary ſanctity. 

South of the chapel ſtand the walls of a large room, 
which was probably the hall, or refeftory of the nun- 
nery. This apartment is capable of repair. Of the 
reſt of the convent there are only fragments. 

Beſides the two principal churches, there are, I 
think, five chapels yet ſtanding, and three more re- 
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membered. There are alſo crofles, of which two 
bear the names of St. Jobn and St. Matthew. 

A large ſpace of ground about theſe conſecrated 
edifices 1s covered with grave-ſtones, few of which 
have any inſcription. He that ſurveys it, attended 
by an inſular antiquary, may be told where the kings 
of many nations are buried, and if he loves to ſooth 
his imagination with the thoughts that naturally riſe in 
places where the great and the powerful lie mingled 
with the duſt, let him liſten in ſubmiſſive ſilence ; for 
if he aſks any queſtions, his delight is at an end. 

Iona has long enjoyed, without any very credible 
atteſtation, the honour of being reputed the cemetery 
of the Scottiſh kings. It is not unlikely, that, when 
the opinion of local ſanctity was prevalent, the chief- 
tains of the iſles, and perhaps ſome of the Norwegian 
or Iriſþ princes, were repoſited in this venerable in- 
cloſure, But by whom the ſubterraneous vaults are 
| peopled is now utterly unknown. The graves are 
very numerous, and ſome of them undoubtedly con- 
tain the remains of men, who did not expect to be ſo 
ſoon forgotten. 

Not far from this awful ground may be traced the 
garden of the monaſtery : the fiſhponds are yet diſ- 
cernible, and the aqueduct which ſupplied them is 
ſtill in uſe. 

There remains a broken building, which is called 
the Biſhop's Houſe, I know not by what authority. 
It was once the reſidence of fome man above the 
common rank, for it has two ſtories and a chimney. 
We were ſhewn a chimney at the other end, which 
was only a niche, without perforation, but ſo much 
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does antiquarian credulity, or patriotick vanity pre- 
vail, that it was not much more ſaſe to truſt the eye 
of our inſtructor than the memory. 

There is in the iſland one houſe more, and only 
one, that has a chimney ; we entered it, and found it 
neither wanting repair nor inhabitants; but to the 
farmers, who now poſſeſs it, the chimney is of no great 
value; for their fire was made on the floor, in the. 
middle of the room, and notwithſtanding the dignity of 
their manſion, they rejoiced, like their nEIgnbours, in 


the comforts of ſmoke. 


It is obſerved, that eccleſiaſtical colleges are always 


in the moſt pleaſant and fruitful places. While the 


world allowed the monks their choice, it 1s ſurely no 
diſhonour that they choſe well. This iſland is re- 
markably fruitful, The village near the churches 1s 
faid to contain ſeventy families, which, at five in a fa- 
mily, is more than a hundred inhabitants to a mile. 
There are perhaps other villages ; yet both corn and 
cattle are annually exported. - 

But the fruitfulneſs of Jona is now its whole proſpe- 
rity. The inhabitants are remarkably groſs, and re- 
markably neglected: I know not if they are viſited by 
any- miniſter. The iſland, which was once the metro- 
polis of learning and piety, has now no ſchool for edu- 


cation, nor temple for worſhip, only two inhabitants 


that can ſpeak ——_— and not one that can write or 


read. 


The people are of the clan of Maclean ; a 


though Sir Alan had not been in the place for 


many years, he was received with all the reverence 


due to their chieftain. One of them being ſharply 


reprehended by him, for not ſending him ſome rum, 
dec ared 
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declared after his departure, in Mr. Bywell's pre- 
ſence, that he had no deſign of diſappointing him, 
for, ſaid he, I would cut my bones for him; and if be 
bad ſent bis dog for it, he ſhould have bad it. 

When we were to depart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great diſtance from the water, but no 
ſooner did we wilh it afloat, than the iſlanders ga- 
thered round it, and, by the union of many hands, 
puſhed it down the beach; every man who could 
contribute his help ſeemed to think himſelf happy 
in the opportunity of being, for a moment, uſeful 
to his chief, 

We now left thoſe illuſtrious ruins, by which Mr. 

Bofwell was much affected, nor would I willingly 
be thought to have looked upon them without ſome 
emotion. Perhaps, in the revolutions of the world, 
Jona may be ſometime again the inſtructreſs of the 
weſtern regions. 
It was no long voyage to Mull, where, under Sir 
Allan's protection, we landed in the evening, and 
were entertained for the night by Mr. Maclean, a 
miniſter that lives upon the coaſt, whoſe elegance 
of converſation, and ſtrength of judgment, would 
make him conſpicuous in places of greater celebrity. 
Next day we dined with Dr. Maclean, another phy- 
ſician, and then travelled on to the houſe of a very 
powerful laird, Maclean of Lochbuy ; for in this coun- 
try every man's name 1s Maclean. 

W here races are thus numerous, and thus com- 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is addreſſed 
by his name. The laird of Dunvegan is called Mac- 
leod, but other gentlemen of the ſame family are deno- 
minated by the places where they reſide, as Raaſay 
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or Taliſter. The diſtinction of the meaner people 
is made by their chriſtian names. In conſequence 
of this practice, the late laird of Macfarlane, an 
eminent genealogiſt, conſidered himſelf as diſre-. 
ſpectfully treated, if the common addition was ap- 
plied to him. Mr. Macfarlane, ſaid he, may with 
equal propriety be ſaid to many; but 1, and I only, 
am Macfarlane. 

Our afternoon 3j journey was theough a country of 
ſuch gloomy delolation, that Mr. "Bofeoull thought 
no part of the Highlands equally terrifick, yet wei - 
came without any difficulty, at evening, to Lochbuy, 
where we found a true Highland laird, rough and 
haughty, and tenacious of his dignity ; who, hear- 
ing my name, enquired whether 1 was of the John-' 
ſtones of Glencoe, or of Ardnamurchan? a 
LTLocbbuy has, like the other inſular chieſtains, 
quitted the caſtle that ſheltered his anceſtors, and 
lives near it, in à manſion not very ſpacious or 
fplendid. I have ſeen no houſes in the iſlands much 
to be envied for convenience or magnificence, yet 
they bear teſtimony to the progreſs of arts and ci- 
vility, as they ſhew that rapine and ſurpriſe are no 
longer dreaded, and are much more od 
than the ancient fortreſſes. * 

The caſtles of the Hebrides, many of which are 
ſtanding, and. many ruined, were always built upon: 
points of land, on the margin of the ſea. For the 

choice of this ſituation there muſt have been ſome 
general reaſon, which the change of manners has 
left in obſcurity. They were of no uſe in the days 
of piracy, as defences of the coaſt ; for it was 
equally acceſſible in other places. Had they been 
re, . | {ea- 
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ſea- marks or light-houſes, they would have been of 
more uſe to the invader than the natives, who could 
want no ſuch directions on their own waters: for 
a watch-tower, a cottage -on a hill would have been 
better, as it would have commanded a wider view. 

If they be conſidered merely as places of retreat, 
the ſituation ſeems not well choſen; for the laird of 
an iſland is ſafeſt from foreign enemies in the cen- 
ter: on the coaſt he might be more ſuddenly ſur- 
priſed than m the inland parts; 'and the invaders, 
if their enterpriſe miſcarried, might more eaſily re- 
treat, Some convenience, however, whatever it was, 
their poſition on the ſhore afforded; for uniformity 
of practice ſeldom continues long without n 
reaſon. 

A caſtle in the iſlands is only a ſingle tower of 
three or four ſtories, of which the walls are ſome- 
times eight or nine feet thick, with narrow windows, 
and cloſe winding ſtairs of ſtone. The top riſes in 
a cone, or pyramid of ſtone, encompaſſed by bat- 
tlements. The intermediate floors are ſometimes 
frames of timber, as in common houſes, and ſome- 
times arches of ſtone, or alternately ſtone and tim- 
ber; fo that there was very little danger from fire. 
In the center of every floor, from top to bottom, 
is the chief room, of no great extent, round which 
there are narrow cavities, or receſſes formed by ſmall 
vacuities, or by a double wall. I know not whe- 
ther there be ever more than one fire-place. They 
had not capacity to contain many people, or much 
proviſion; but their enemies could ſeldom ſtay to 
' blockade them; for if they failed in their firſt attack, 


their next care was to eſcape. 
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The walls were always too ſtrong to be ſhaken 
by ſuch deſultory hoſtilities; the windows were too 
narrow to be entered, and the battlements too high 
to be ſcaled. The only danger was at the gates, 
over which the wall was built with a ſquare cavity, 
not unlike a chimney, continued to the top. Through 
this hollow the deſcendants let fall ſtones upon thoſe 
who attempted to break the gate, and poured. down 
water, perhaps ſcalding 'water, if the attack was 
made with fire. The caſtle of Lochbuy was ſecured 
by double doors, of which the outer was an iron 
grate. | 

In every caſtle is a well and a dungeon. The uſe 
of the well is evident. The dungeon is a deep 
ſubterraneous cavity, walled on the ſides, and arched 
on the top, into which the deſcent is through a nar- 
row door, by a ladder or a rope, ſo that it ſeems 
impoſſible to eſcape, when the rope or ladder is drawn 
up. The dungeon was, I ſuppoſe, 1n war, a priſon 
for ſuch captives as were treated with ſeverity ; and 
in peace, for ſuch delinquents as had committed 
crimes within the Jaird's juriſdiction; for the man- 
ſions of many lairds were, till the late privation f 
their privileges, the halls of juſtice to their own 
tenants, 

As theſe fortifications were the productions of 
mere neceſſity, they are built only for ſafety, with 
little regard co convenience, and with none to ele- 
gance or pleaſure. It was ſufficient for a laird of 
the Hebrides, if he had a ſtrong houſe, in which he 
could hide his wife and children from the next clan. 
That they are not large nor ſplendid is no wonder. 
It is not eaſy to find how they are raiſed, ſuch as 

| they 
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they are, by men who had no money, in countries 
where the labourers and artificers could fcarcely be 
ſed. The buildings in different parts of the iſtands 
ſhew their degrees of wealth and power. I believe 
that for all the caſtles which I have feen beyond 
the Tweed, the ruins yet remaining of ſome one of 
thoſe which the Erg/i/o built in Wales, would ſup- 
ply materials. 

Theſe caſtles afford aorher | evidence that the 
ſictions of romantick chivalry had for their baſis 
the real manners of the feudal times, when every 
lord of a ſeignory lived in his hold lawlefs and 
unaccountable, with all the licentiouſneſs and inſo- 
lence of unconteſted ſuperiority and unprincipled 
power. The traveller, whoever he might be, com- 
ing to the fortified habitation of a chieftain, would, 
probably, have been interrogated from the battle. 
ments, admitted with caution at the gate, intro- 
duced to a petty monarch, fierce with habitual hoſ- 
tility, and vigilant with ignorant ſuſpicion ; who, 
according to his general temper, or accidental hu- 
mour, would have ſeated a ſtranger as his gueſt at 
the table, or as a ſpy confined him in the dungeon. 

Lochbuy means the Yellow Lake, which is the 
name given to an inlet of the tea, upon which the 
caſtle of Mr. Maclean ftands. The reafon of the 
appellation we did not learn. | 

We were now to leave the Hebrides, where we 
had ſpent ſome weeks with ſufficient amuſement, 
and where we had amplified our thoughts with new 
ſcenes of nature, and new modes of life. More 
time would have given us a more diſtinct view, 
but it was neceſſary that Mr. Boſwell ſhould re- 

Dd 3 turn 
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turn before the courts of juſtice were opened; and 
it was not proper to live too long upon hoſpi- 
tality, however liberally imparted. 

Of theſe iſlands it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
have not many allurements, but to the mere lover 
of naked nature. The inhabitants are thin, pro- 
viſions are ſcarce, and deſolation and penury give 
little pleaſure. 

The people collectively conſidered are not ſew, 
though their numbers are ſmall in proportion to the 
ſpace which they occupy. Mull is ſaid to contain 
fix thouſand, and Sky fifteen thouſand. Of the com- 
putation reſpecting Mull, I can give no account; but 
when I doubted the truth of the numbers attributed 
to Sky, one of the miniſters exhibited ſuch facts as 
conquered my incredulity. 

Of the proportion which the product of any re- 
gion bears to the people, an eſtimate is commonly 
made according to the pecuniary price of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; a principle of judgment which is 
never certain, becauſe it ſuppoſes, what 1s far from 
truth, that the value of money is always the ſame, 
and fo meaſures an unknown quantity) by an un- 
certain ſtandard. It is competent enough when the 
markets of the ſame country, at different times, and 
thoſe times not too diſtant, are to be compared; 
but of very little uſe for the purpoſe of making 
one nation acquainted with the ſtate of another. Pro- 
viſions, though plentiful, are fold in places of great 
pecuniary opulence for nominal prices, ro which, 
however ſcarce, where gold and ſilver are yet ſcarcer, 
they can never be raiſed, 


In 
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In the Veſtern Miands there is fo little internal 
commerce, that hardly any thing has a known or 
ſettled rate. The price of things brought in, or 
carried out, is to be conſidered as that of a foreign 
market; and even this there is ſome difficulty in 
diſcovering, becauſe their denominations of quan- 
tity are different from ours; and when there is ig- 
norance on both ſides, no appeal can be made to 
a common meaſure. 

This, however, is not the only impediment. The 
Scots, with a vigilance of jealouſy which never goes 
to ſleep, always ſuſpect that an Engii/bman deſpiſes 
them for their poverty, and to convince him that 
they are not leſs rich than their neighbours, are 
fure to tell him a price higher than the true, When 
Leſley, two hundred years ago, related ſo puncti- 
houſly, that a hundred hen eggs, new laid, were 
fold in the iſlands for a penny, he ſuppoſed that 
no inference could poſſibly follow, but that eggs were 
in great abundance. Poſterity has ſince grown wiler ; 
and having learned, that nominal and real value may 
differ, they now tell no ſuch ſtories, leſt the foreigner 
ſhould happen to collect, not that eggs are many, but 
that pence are few. 

Money and wealth have, by the uſe of commercial 
language, been ſo long confounded, that they are 
commonly ſuppoſed to be the ſame; and this. pre- 
judice has ſpread ſo widely in Scotland, that I know 
not whether 1 found man or woman, whom I inter- 
rogated concerning payments of money, that could 
ſurmount the illiberal deſire of deceiving me, by repre- 
ſenting every thing as dearer than it is. 

D d 4 From 
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From Lochbuy we rode a very few miles. to the 
ſide of Mull, which faces Scotland, where, having 
taken leave of our kind protector, Sir Allan, we em- 
barked in a boat, in which the ſeat provided for our 
accommodation was a heap of rough bruſhwood ; and 
on the twenty-ſecond of Oꝶober ge at a tolerable 
inn on the main land. | 

On the next day we began o our journey PAP 44 
The weather was tempeſtuous. For half the day 
the ground was rough, and our horles were ſtill 
ſmall. Had they required much reſtraint, we might 
have been reduced to difficulties; for I think we 
had amongſt us but one bridle. We fed the poor 
animals liberally, and they , performed their journey 
well. In the latter part of the day we came to a 
firm and ſmooth road, made by the ſoldiers, on 
which we travelled with great ſecurity, bufied with 
contemplating the ſcene about us. The night came 
on While we had yet a great part of the way to go, 
though not ſo dark, but that we could diſcern the 
cataracts which poured down the hills on one ſide, 
and fell into one general channel] that ran with 
great violence on the other. The wind was loud, 
the rain was heavy, and the whiſtling of the blaſt, 
the fall of the ſhower, the ruſh of the cataracts, 
and the roar of the torrent, made a nobler chorus 
of the rough muſick of nature than it had ever 
been my chance to hear before. The ſtreams which 
ran acroſs the way from the hills to the main cur- 
rent, were ſo frequent, that after a while I began 
to count them; and, in ten miles, reckoned fifty- 
five, probably miſſing ſome, and having let ſome 
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paſs before they forced themſelves upon my no- 
tice. At laſt we came' to Inverary, where we found an 
inn, not only commodious, but magnificent. 

The difficulties of peregrination were now at an 
end. Mr. Bofwell had the honour of being known 
to the duke of Argyle, by whom we were very kindly 
entertained at his ſplendid ſeat, and ſupplied with 
conveniencies for ſurveying his ſpacious park and 
riling foreſts. | 

After two days ſtay at Inverary we proceeded 
ſouthward over Glencree, a black and dreary region, 
now made eaſily paſſable by a military road, which 
riſes from either end of the glen by an acclivity not 
dangerouſly ſteep, but ſufficiently laborious. In the 
middle, at the top of the hill, is a ſeat with this 
inſcription, Ref, and be thankful. Stones were placed 
to mark the diſtances, which the inhabitants have 
taken away, reſolved, they ſaid, to have no new 
miles. | 

In this rainy ſeaſon -the hills ſtreamed with water- 
falls, which, crofling the way, formed currents on the 
other ſide, that ran in contrary directions as they fell 
to the north or ſouth of the ſummit. Being, by the 
favour of the duke, well mounted, I went up and 
down the hill with great convenience, 

From Glencroe we paſſed through a pleaſant coun- 
try to the banks of Loch Lomond, and were re- 
ceived at the houſe of Sir James Colquhoun, who is 
owner of almoſt all the thirty iſlands of the loch, . 
which we went in a boat next morning to ſurvey. 
The heavineſs of the rain ſhortened our voyage, but 
we landed on one iſland planted with yew, and 
ſtocked with deer, and on another containing per- 
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haps not more than half an acre, remarkable for the 
ruins. of an old caſtle, on which the oſprey builds 
her annual neſt, Had Loch Lomond been in a hap- 
pier climate, it would have been the boaſt of wealth 
and vanity to own one of the little ſpots which it 
incloſes, and to have employed upon it all the arts 
of embelliſhment. But as it is, the iſlets, which 
court the gazer at a diſtance, diſguſt him at his ap- 
proach, when 'he finds, inſtead of ſoft lawns and 
ſhady-thickets, nothing more than uncultivated wg 
gedne ſs. 

Where the loch diſcharges elf! into a river called 
the Leven, we paſſed a night with Mr. Smollet, a re- 
lation of doctor Smollet, to whoſe memory he has 


räaiſed an obeliſk on the bank near the houſe in which 


he was born. The civility and reſpect which we found 
at every place, it is ungrateful to omit, and tedious 
to repeat. Here we were met by a poſt- chaiſe, that 
conveyed us to Glaſgow. | 
Jo deſcribe a city ſo much frequented as Glaſgow, 
is unneceſſary. The proſperity of its commerce ap- 
pears by the greatneſs of many private houſes, and a 
general appearance of wealth. It is the only epiſco- 
pal city whoſe cathedral was left ſtanding in the rage 
of Reformation. It is now divided into many ſepa- 
rate places of worſhip, which, taken all together, 
compoſe a great pile, that had been ſome centuries in 
building, but was never finiſhed; for the change of 
religion intercepted its progreſs, before the crols iſle 
was added, which ſeems eſſential to a Getbick ca- 
thedral. 

be college has not had a ſufficient ſhare of the 
increaſing magnificence of the place. 'The ſeſnon 
1 Wag 
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was begun; for it commences on the tenth of OFober, 
and continues to the tenth of June, but the ſtudents 
appeared not numerous, being, I ſuppoſe, not yet 
returned from their ſeveral homes. The diviſion-of 
the academical year into one ſeſſion, and one receſs, 
ſeems to me better accommodated to the preſent ſtate 
of life, than that variegation of time by terms and 
vacations, derived from diſtant centuries, in which it 
was probably convenient, and ftill continued in the 
Engliſh univerſities. So many folid months as the 
Scotch ſcheme of education Joins together, allow and 
encourage a plan for each part of the year; but with 
us, he that has ſettled himſelf to ſtudy in the college 
is ſoon tempted into the country, and he that has ad- 
Juited his lifes in the country, is ſummoned back too 
his college. 

| Yet when I have allowed to the univerſities of 
Scotland a more rational diſtribution of time, I have 
given them, ſo far as my enquiries have informed 
me, all that they can claim. The ſtudents, for the 
moſt part, go thither boys, and depart before they 
are men; they carry with them little fundamental 
knowledge, and therefore the ſuperſtructure cannot 
be lofty. The grammar-ſchools are not 
well ſupplied; for the character of a ſchool-maſter 
being there leſs honourable than in England, is ſel- 
dom accepted by men who are capable to adorn it, 
and where the ſchool has been deficient, the college 
can effect little. 

Men bred in the univerſities of Scotland cannot 
he expected to be often decorated with the ſplen- 
dours of ornamental erudition, but they obtain a 
mediocrity of knowledge, between learning and 

ignorance, 
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ignorance, not inadequate to the purpoſes of com- 
mon life, which is, I believe, very widely diffufed 
among them, and which, countenanced in general 
by a national combination ſo invidious, that their 
friends cannot defend it, and actuated in particulars 
by a fpirit of enterpriſe, fo vigorous, that their ene- 
mies are conſtrained to praiſe it, enables them to find, 
or to make their way to employment, riches, and 
diſtinction. | 

From Glaſgow we directed our courſe to Aucbin- 
Ech, an eſtate devolved, through a long ſeries of 
anceſtors, to Mr. Befwell's father, the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor. In our way we found ſeveral places remark- 
able enough in themſelves, but already defcribed by 
thoſe who viewed them at more leiſure, or with 
much more ſkill; and ſtopped two days at Mr. 
Campbells, a gentleman married to Mr. Bofeweli's 
Efter. | 

Anchinlech, winch ſignifies a fony feld, ſcems not 
now to have any particular claim to its denomina- 
tion. It is a diſtrict generally level, and ſufficiently 
fertile, but, like all the weſtern ſide of Scotland, 
incommoded by very frequent rain. It was, with 
the reſt of the country, generally naked, till the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor finding, by the growth of ſome ſtately 
trees near his old caſtle, that the ground was favour- 
able enough to timber, adorned it very diligently 
wich annual plantations. 

Lord Auchinleck, who is one of the judges of 
Scotland, and therefore not wholly at leiſure for do- 
meſtick buſineſs or pleaſure, has yet found time to 
make improvements in his patrimony. He has 


built a houſe of hewn ſtone, very ſtately and dur- 
able, 
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able, and has advanced the value of his lands with 


great tenderneſs to his tenants. 

J was, however, leſs delighted with the elegance 
of the modern manſion, than with the ſullen dignity 
of the old caftle. I clambered with Mr. Boſweff 
among the ruins, which afford ſtriking images of 
ancient lie. It is, like other caſtles, built upon 
a point of rock, and was, I believe, anciently ſur- 
rounded with a moat. There is another rock near 
it, to which the draw- bridge, when it was let down, 
is ſaid to have reached. Here, in the ages of tu- 
mult and rapine, the laird was ſurpriſed and killed 
by the neighbouring chief, who perhaps might have 
extinguiſhed the family, had he not in a few days 
been ſeized and hanged, together with his ſons, by 
Deuglas, who came with his forces to the relief of 
Aechinleck. 

Ar no great diſtance from the houſe runs a pleaſ- 
ing brook, by a red rock, out of which has been 
hewn a very agrecable and commodious ſummer- 
houſe, at læſs expence, as lord Auchinleck told me, 
than would have been required to build a room of the 
ſame dimenſions. The rock ſeems to have no more 
dampneſs than any other wall, Such opportunities 
CON it is judicious not to neglect. 

e now returned to Edinburgh, where I paſſed 
fome days with men of learning, whoſe names want 
no advancement from my commemoration, or with 
women of elegance, which perhaps diſclaims a pe- 
dant's praiſe. 

'The converſation of the Scots grows every day 
lels uopleaſing to the Engliſh; their peculiarities 
wear faſt away; their dialect is likely to become in 

| half 
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half a century provincial and ruſtick, even to them- 
felves. The great, the learned, the ambitious, and 
the vain, all cultivate the Engliſo phraſe, and the 
Engliſh pronunciation, and in ſplendid companies 
Scotch 1s not much heard, except now and then from 
an old lady. 

There is one ſubject of philoſophical curiolity to 
be found in Edinburgh, which no other city has to 
ſhew; a college of the deaf and dumb, who are 
taught to ſpeak, to read, to write, and to prac- 
tiſe arithmetick, by a gentleman, whoſe name is 
Braidwood, The number which attends him is, I 
think, about twelve, which he brings together into 
a little ſchool, and inſtructs according to their ſeve- 
ral degrees of proficiency. 

I do not mean to mention the inſtruction of the 
deaf as new. Having been firſt practiced upon the 
ſon of a conſtable of Spain, it was afterwards culti- 
vated with much emulation in England, by Wallis 
and Holder, and was lately profeſſed by Mr. Baker, 
who once flattered me with hopes of ſeeing his me- 
thod publiſhed. How far any former teachers have 
ſucceeded, it is not eaſy to know; the improvement 
of Mr. Braidevood's pupils is wonderful. They not 
only ſpeak, write, and underſtand what is writ- 
ten, but if he that ſpeaks looks towards them, 
and modifies his organs by diſtin and full utter- 
ance, they know ſo well what is ſpoken, that it is 
an. exprefſion ſcarcely figurative to ſay, they hear 
with the eye. That any have attained to the 
power mentioned by Burnet, of feeling ſounds, by 
laying a hand on the ſpeaker's mouth, I known not; 


but I have ſeen ſo much, that I can believe more; 
. | a ſingle 
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a: ſingle word, or a ſhort A 1 . 4 
poſſibly, be ſo diſtinguiſhed. _ 

It will readily. be ſuppoſed by thoſe this aden 
this ſubject, that Mr. Braidwood's ſcholars ſpell ac- 
curately. Orthography is vitiated among ſuch as: 
learn firft to ſpeak, and then to write, by imperfe& 
notions of the relation between letters and vocal 
utterance; but to thoſe ſtudents every character is 
of equal importance; for letters are to them not 
ſymbols of names, but of things; when they write 
they do not repreſent a found, but delineate a form. 

This ſchool I. viſited, and found ſome of the 
ſcholars waiting for their maſter, whom they are ſaid 
to receive at his entrance with ſmiling countenances 
and ſparkling. eyes, delighted with the hope of new 
ideas. One of the young ladies had her flate be- 
fore her, on which I wrote a queſtion conſiſting of 
three figures, to be multiplied by two figures. She 
looked upon it, and quivering her fingers in a man- 
ner which I thought very pretty, but of which I 
knew not whether it was art or play, multiplied 
the ſum regularly in two lines, obſerving the deci- 
mal place ; but did not add the two lines together, 
probably diſdaining ſo eaſy an operation. I pointed 
at the place ,where the ſum total ſhould ſtand, and 
ſhe noted it with ſuch expedition as ſeemed to ſhew 
that ſhe had it only to write. 

It was pleaſing to ſee one of the moſt deſperate 
of human calamities capable of ſo much help: 
whatever enlarges hope, will exalt courage ; after 
having ſeen the deaf taught arithmetick, who would 
be afraid to cultivate the Hebrides ? 


Such 
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Baͤnch are the things which this journey has given 


me an opportunity of ſeeing, and fuch are the reflec- 
tions which that ſight has raiſed. Having paſſed my 
time almoſt wholly in cities, I may have been ſur- 
priſed by modes of life and appearances of nature, that 
are familiar to men of wider ſurvey and more varied 
converſation. Novelty and ignorance muſt always be 
reciprocal, and I cannot but be conſcious that my 
thoughts on national manners, are the thoughts of one 


who has ſeen but little. 
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